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TIME  TO  GET  READY 


This  is  a  time  of  preparation.  All  over 
America,  children  and  parents  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  change  in  their  daily  activi¬ 
ties.  They  are  getting  ready  for  THE 
FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 

You,  the  teacher,  are  also  preparing  to 
meet  the  new  fourth-grade  pupils  who 
will  soon  be  entering  your  room.  You 
know  that  each  of  these  pupils  will  bring 
with  him  a  set  of  individual  experiences 
and  abilities. 

A  large  part  of  your  responsibility  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  will  be  to  help  each 
child  understand  himself  as  an  individual. 
In  addition,  you  will  be  responsible  for 
helping  each  child  see  himself  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  various  social  groups.  You  and 
Regions  Near  and  Far  is  designed  to  help 
you  meet  both  of  these  important  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

You  will  use  the  pictures  and  text  to 
correlate  the  experiences  of  people  in  this 
book  with  the  everyday  experiences  of 
your  pupils.  Through  this,  they  will  easily 
acquire  a  deeper  understanding  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  their  social  relationships. 

The  specific  social-studies  objectives  to 
be  sought  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  broaden  the  child’s  understanding 
of  himself  as  an  individual  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  family,  school,  neighborhood,  and 
community  groups. 

2.  To  extend  the  child's  understanding  of 
group  living  from  the  community  to  the 
different  regions  of  the  world. 

3.  To  help  the  child  gain  basic  social- 
studies  information  and  to  develop  the 
habits,  skills,  and  attitudes  appropriate 
for  fourth-grade  children. 


4.  To  help  the  pupil  exercise  self-evalua¬ 
tion  of  his  living  and  learning  in  the  so¬ 
cial-studies  program. 

5.  To  afford  opportunities  for  the  pupil 
to  identify  the  beginning  of  various  social 
studies  (geography,  history,  civics,  an¬ 
thropology,  and  economics) . 

6.  To  develop  in  the  child  an  appreciation 
for  the  concept  and  practice  of  conserva¬ 
tion. 

7.  To  assist  the  child  in  increasing  his 
range  of  concepts  and  understandings  of 
the  American  economic  system. 

8.  To  provide  laboratory  experiences  for 
the  practice  of  democratic  citizenship. 

9.  To  help  the  pupil  grow  in  tolerance 
and  understanding  of  customs  and  beliefs 
of  people  here  and  throughout  the  world. 

10.  To  stimulate  in  the  child  a  growing 
sense  of  higher  values — the  moral  and  the 
spiritual. 

11.  To  help  the  child  see  that  various 
communities  and  their  people  around  the 
world  have  more  points  of  similarity  than 
difference. 

12.  To  help  the  child  increase  the  under¬ 
standings,  abilities,  attitudes,  and  appre¬ 
ciations  necessary  for  effective  living  in 
our  times. 

NEW  HORIZONS 

Benefic  Press  and  its  authors  believe 
that  your  fourth-grade  pupils  have  a 
wider  range  of  personal  experience  and 
deeper  curiosity  than  fourth-graders  in 
the  past.  In  the  same  way  that  education 
at  higher  levels  has  become  more  intense, 
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so  must  our  children  in  the  intermediate 
grades  accomplish  more.  With  these  prin¬ 
ciples  in  view,  the  authors  of  the  Learn¬ 
ing  for  Living  in  Today’s  World  Program 
have  extended  basic  concepts  beyond  lim¬ 
its  established  by  usual  materials. 

The  books  in  this  series  give  full  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  usual  concepts  of  the  child’s 
expanding  world  and  his  need  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  democratic  living  both  at  home  and 
at  school.  Yet,  many  portions  are  set  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  environment. 

Many  of  your  children  are  television 
viewers.  They  develop  certain  global  in¬ 
terests  from  newscasts  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  they  see.  Today’s  children  take 
more  vacations  and  travel  greater  dis¬ 
tances  than  any  previous  group  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Today’s  children  meet  a  fairly  large 
number  of  visitors  from  “faraway  places.” 
All  of  these  things  indicate  a  real  need 
for  extending  the  child’s  social  skills  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  environment. 


SOME  HELP 

You,  the  teacher,  will  need  a  variety  of 
materials  to  aid  you  if  your  pupils  are  to 
achieve  the  desired  objectives  you  have 
set  for  them.  The  effective  teacher  of  so¬ 
cial  studies  realizes  that  the  use  of  se¬ 
lected  resource  materials  at  the  proper 
time  is  essential.  You  are  a  resource  per¬ 
son.  Your  maturity  and  professional 
background  and  training  equip  you  ad¬ 
mirably  for  this  function. 

We  may  assume  that  since  children 
learn  from  each  other,  they  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  resource  people. 

Normal  classroom  activities  and  the 
relationship  of  these  activities  to  other 
parts  of  the  school  program  make  the 
classroom  a  resource  laboratory  for  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  improve  the  art  of  social  living. 


However,  in  addition  to  these  “natural” 
resources,  are  others  which  must  be  ac¬ 
quired  or  contacted  deliberately. 

Classroom  Resources:  It  will  be  help¬ 
ful  if  your  room  is  equipped  with  large 
maps,  one  or  more  good-sized  globes,  and 
geographical  charts.  Outline  maps  will  be 
especially  useful — large-sized  ones  that 
can  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  room, 
and  reduced  versions  for  each  child.  At 
the  beginning,  you  might  have  on  hand  a 
large  outline  map  of  the  world  and  one  of 
the  United  States.  Printed  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies,  convenient  for  desk  work, 
should  be  available  for  each  child.  Maps 
and  charts,  suitable  for  mimeographing 
and  enlargement  will  be  found  in  succeed¬ 
ing  sections  of  this  guide. 

Reading  Resources:  The  basic  textual 
material  is  vital  and  should  be  available  to 
all  members  of  the  class  in  order  to  have 
a  common  ground  from  which  to  work. 
Stories  based  on  themes  covered  in  the 
text  or  in  classroom  discussion  are  helpful 
for  purposes  of  motivation  and  illustra¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  appropriate  reading 
resources  should  be  on  the  room  library 
table  at  all  times.  The  fourth-grade  child 
is  capable  of  making  far  greater  use  of 
the  central  school  library  than  the  child 
in  the  primary  grades.  He  is  capable  of 
using  neighborhood  and  community  li¬ 
braries  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Field  Trips:  Community  resources 
should  be  utilized  to  add  to  teaching  and 
learning  effectiveness.  A  trip  through  the 
neighborhood  or  community  could  supply 
information  for  map  study  and  mapmak¬ 
ing.  Trips  through  museums  and  plane- 
tariums  can  furnish  supplementary  in¬ 
formation  about  our  earth  and  the  life  of 
man  on  earth.  Tours  of  industrial  plants 
and  factories  will  illustrate  the  use  pres¬ 
ent-day  man  is  making  of  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Visits  to  trade  fairs,  national 
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and  international,  demonstrate  the  natu¬ 
ral  resources  found  in  different  localities 
and  how  these  are  used. 

The  taking  of  field  trips  is  advocated 
because  this  represents  a  laboratory  prac¬ 
tice.  Field  trips  make  it  possible  for  the 
pupil  to  learn  through  direct  observation 
of  the  real  and  concrete  rather  than 
through  abstractions  and  verbalism. 

The  successful  field  trip  follows  only 
the  most  careful  planning  which  should 
be  done  jointly  by  teacher  and  pupils. 
They  decide  in  advance  exactly  what  they 
want  to  find  out  and  what  they  should 
look  for  in  order  to  find  out.  They  draw 
up  rules  covering  conduct  and  manners 
while  on  the  trip. 

Resource  People:  People  who  have 
traveled  widely,  in  line  of  duty  or  for 
pleasure,  can  supplement  textual  infor¬ 
mation  about  different  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world.  People  in  industry  or 
business  that  involves  some  importing  and 
exporting  could  furnish  information 
about  resources  in  faraway  places.  Tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  residents  who  have 
come  into  the  community  from  other 
places  can  help  build  up  the  child’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  outside  world.  Some  schools 
have  a  list  of  potentially  helpful  resource 
people;  if  yours  does  not,  you  can  canvass 
the  community  and  compile  a  roster  of 
those  who  you  think  might  be  useful. 

Audio-Visual  Materials:  In  addition 
to  the  chalkboard  as  a  device  to  reinforce 
your  ideas,  you  may  make  or  procure 
charts  and  graphs.  The  material  on  these 
should  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  fourth- 
grader.  When  it  is,  he  will  be  eager  to 
make  his  own  charts  and  graphs  or  to 
produce  these  as  a  group  project.  You 
should  have  a  large  number  of  pictures 
to  illustrate  textual  concepts.  Films,  film¬ 
strips,  and  records,  used  for  motivation 


and  teaching  purposes,  are  both  effective 
and  enjoyable.  At  the  end  of  each  unit  in 
this  guide,  you  will  find  a  list  of  appro¬ 
priate  audio-visual  materials.  In  other 
sources,  you  may  find  titles  which  may  be 
added  to  the  lists  in  this  guide.  Many 
schools  have,  as  part  of  their  library  col¬ 
lections,  films,  filmstrips,  and  records.  If 
not,  administrators  are  usually  willing  to 
procure  the  materials  the  teacher  requests. 

Many  films  and  filmstrips  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  lending  division  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  from  a  state  department  of  edu¬ 
cation;  still  others,  from  the  educational 
and/or  public  relations  division  of  a  large 
business  or  industry. 

You,  as  a  successful  teacher,  will  use 
still  other  audio-visual  approaches  de¬ 
pending  upon  your  immediate  objective. 
Among  such  materials  are  recordings, 
realia  and  models,  dioramas,  exhibits, 
stereographs,  maps  and  globes,  and  dram¬ 
atic  presentations. 

The  films  listed  below  may  be  helpful  to 
you  in  providing  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
more  effective  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 
(They  are  for  teacher-use  only.) 

Audio-Visual  Materials  in  Teaching — 
131/2  min.,  Coronet 

Chalkboard  Utilization — 15  min.,  McG-H 

Facts  About  Films — 10  min.,  Internation¬ 
al 

Felt  Board  in  Teaching — 11  min.,  Wayne 

Global  Concept  in  Maps — 11  min.,  Coro¬ 
net 

Handmade  Lantern  Slides — 12  min.,  In¬ 
diana 

Introduction  to  Map  Projection — 18  min., 
United  World 
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Making  Films  That  Teach — 20  min.,  EBF 

New  Tools  for  Learning — 20  min.,  EBF 

Overhead  Projector — 16  min.,  Iowa 

Practicing  Democracy  in  the  Classroom — 
21  min.,  EBF 

Television:  How  It  Works — 11  min.,  Cor¬ 
onet 

Unique  Contribution,  The — 35  min.,  EBF 

Using  the  Classroom  Film — 22  min.,  EBF 

Similar  help  may  be  obtained  through 
the  use  of  the  following  filmstrips: 

Bulletin  Boards  at  Work — Wayne 

College  A-V  Center,  The  County  A-V 
Service  Program,  The  Large-City  A-V 
Organization,  The  Small-City  A-V  De¬ 
partment,  Teaching  with  the  Filmstrip 
(Audio-Visual  Series) — McG-H 

How  to  Keep  Your  Bulletin  Board  Alive — 
Ohio 

Making  Your  Chalk  Teach — Wayne 

Teachers  Consider  Filmstrips — Eye  Gate 

Note:  See  page  135  for  full  name  and 
address  of  producers  and/or  sup¬ 
pliers  of  the  films  and  filmstrips  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  those  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  the  guide. 

Selected  Bibliography  for  Teachers: 

On  page  135,  you  will  find  a  list  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  which  may 
be  helpful. 

Current  Events:  You  as  a  resource 
person,  should  be  well  informed  at  all 
times  in  regard  to  current  happenings. 
You  will  find  that  your  pupils  are  keenly 


interested  in  the  social  phenomena  which 
they  observe  or  read  about.  They  will  ask 
many  questions  on  current  affairs.  You 
should  be  qualified  to  offer  answers  or  to 
suggest  where  answers  may  be  found. 

Most  teachers  feel  that  the  information 
gained  in  this  more-or-less  informal  way 
is  not  enough.  Some  of  them  spend  a  few 
minutes  each  day  talking  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  news.  Others  prefer  to  spend  more 
time  just  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Suitable  current-events  teaching  is 
made  easier  by  the  use  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  classroom  and  by  the  use  of 
commercially  prepared  current-events  pa¬ 
pers.  The  following  publication  is  used 
in  many  intermediate-grade  classrooms: 

MY  WEEKLY  READER 

American  Education  Publications 

Education  Center 

Columbus  16,  Ohio 

Because  of  increased  attention  to  cur¬ 
rent  events  in  the  elementary  grades, 
there  is  increased  use  of  reference  ma¬ 
terials  for  background  information  to  the 
news. 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Resource  Ma¬ 
terials:  You  will  find  it  possible  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  great  deal  of  material  from 
firms,  organizations,  and  publishers.  Use¬ 
ful  resource  material  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way  at  very  low  cost.  These  sources 
are  identified  in  most  regular  issues  of 
educational  periodicals.  Innumerable 
leads  may  be  found  in: 

Educators’  Guides  to  Free  Films;  Free 
Filmstrips;  Free  Social  Studies  Materials; 
Free  Tapes,  Scripts,  and  Transcripts;  and 
Free  Curriculum  Materials: 

Educators’  Progress  Service 

Randolph,  Wise. 
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Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Ma¬ 
terials: 

Division  of  Surveys 
Field  Services 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

List  of  Free  Materials  Suitable  for  Ele¬ 
mentary,  Junior,  or  Senior  High  School 
Grades  (Available  on  request  to  in-service 
teachers  and  audio-visual  supervisors.): 

Association  of  American  Railroads 
Educational  and  Group  Relations 
Room  830  Transportation  building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

AND  NOW  TO  WORK 

The  authors  of  You  and  Regions  Near 
and  Far  have  given  full  attention  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  your  in-coming 
fourth-grade  pupils. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  help  the 
child  learn  the  nature  of  democratic  liv¬ 
ing  whether  at  home,  in  school,  or  in  the 
community. 

This  book  will  help  to  convert  the  class¬ 
room  into  a  laboratory  for  learning  about 
democracy  and  developing  desirable  so¬ 
cial  traits. 

The  carefully  chosen  vocabulary  cor¬ 
responds  to  age  and  grade  levels.  New 
words  are  introduced  systematically  so 
that  children  may  concentrate  on  the  so¬ 
cial-studies  aspects  rather  than  on  those 
of  learning  to  read. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  both  content 
and  teaching  suggestions,  the  book  cor¬ 
relates  social  studies  with  other  school 
subjects.  Art,  health,  safety,  music,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  language  arts  are  used  most 
freely  and  naturally  to  help  your  pupils 
attain  growth  in  social-living  techniques. 


Economic  education  is  an  area  intro¬ 
duced  and  stressed  throughout  Learning 
for  Living  in  Today’s  World  Program. 
This  material  has  been  included  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  recent  trends  to  increase 
the  amount  of  economic  education  at  all 
grade  levels. 

Conservation  and  the  wise  use  of  natu¬ 
ral  resources  are  also  stressed  throughout 
this  series.  Primary  children  are  shown 
how  to  use  wisely  their  personal  belong¬ 
ings,  school  property,  public  property,  and 
even  their  own  time  and  ability.  They 
also  learn  about  conservation  movements 
not  only  in  their  own  country  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  stress  on 
conservation  is  continued  and  expanded 
in  the  intermediate  section  of  the  series. 

The  need  for  moral  and  spiritual  values 
has  been  recognized  and  met  in  this  se¬ 
ries.  This  important  phase  of  education 
has  been  omitted  in  many  previous  and 
current  social-studies  texts,  although  it 
has  been  discussed  for  at  least  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  values  Benefic 
Press  and  its  authors  have  in  mind  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission: 

“.  .  .we  mean  those  values  which,  when 
applied  in  human  behavior,  exalt  and  re¬ 
fine  life  and  bring  it  into  accord  with  the 
standards  of  conduct  that  are  approved 
in  our  democratic  culture. 

“The  American  people  have  rightly  ex¬ 
pected  the  schools  of  this  country  to  teach 
moral  and  spiritual  values.  The  schools 
have  accepted  this  responsibility.  The 
men  and  women  who  teach  in  these 
schools,  as  responsible  members  of  socie¬ 
ty,  share  its  system  of  values.  As  educa¬ 
tors,  they  are  engaged  in  a  vocation  that 
gives  a  central  place  to  values  as  guides 
to  conduct.” 
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No  expense  or  effort  has  been  spared 
to  assist  and  motivate  your  pupils  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  as 
set  forth  in  this  manual.  Extensive  and 
detailed  art  work  has  been  produced  in  an 
appealing  format. 

Your  needs  have  been  fully  considered, 
too.  Questions,  material  for  evaluating 
progress,  and  suggested  activities  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  unit. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  you  will  find, 
listed  under  Words  to  Know,  words  and 
terms  (with  pronunciation  and  page  on 
which  they  first  appear)  that  may  require 
special  explanation  so  that  they  may  be 
fully  understood  by  the  class.  You  will 
also  find  five  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  appear  in  this  guide  at  the  end 
of  the  material  for  each  unit.  Finally, 
there  is  the  section  headed  You  See  for 
Yourself.  This  section  may  be  noted  at 
the  end  to  motivate  further  study  and  al¬ 
low  children  enrichment  of  concepts. 

At  the  end  of  each  unit,  you  will  find 
several  pages  which  will  be  of  assistance 
in  summarizing  the  unit  and  in  evaluating 
the  information  gained  and  the  skills 
learned  during  the  study  of  it. 

The  Now-You-Know  section  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  question:  “What  have  we 
really  learned  from  our  study  of  this 
unit?”  Ideas  expressed  by  the  pupils  can 
be  written  on  the  chalkboard.  This  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  widespread  pu¬ 
pil  participation. 

The  You-Talk-It-Over  section  has  three 
purposes:  one  is  to  continue  the  summari¬ 
zation  started  above;  two,  to  see  whether 
or  not  any  significant  aspect  of  the  unit 
still  needs  discussion;  and  three,  to  pre¬ 
sent  questions  to  which  there  may  be  more 
than  one  answer.  You  may  wish  to  add 
several  other  similar  discussion  questions 
to  these  in  the  text. 


Unit  Questions  are  placed  here  for  re¬ 
view  purposes.  (Answers  will  be  found 
in  this  guide.) 

The  section,  Puzzlers,  is  designed  to  al¬ 
low  pupils  to  apply  concepts  in  new,  but 
similar  situations.  In  this  section,  the 
pupil  can  be  stimulated  to  re-enforce 
learning  through  new  applications  of 
facts. 

The  Activities  are  to  be  used  as  cul¬ 
minating,  learning  experiences,  though 
some  may  be  done  as  the  unit  progresses. 
You  should  make  certain  that  each  pupil 
is  involved  in  at  least  one  activity.  The 
activities  offer  opportunities  to  children 
of  varying  abilities  and  talents.  In  this 
way  all  pupils  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  actively  extend  learning  for  themselves 
and  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  activities 
in  the  text,  as  well  as  those  in  this  guide, 
may  suggest  others  which  you  may  wish 
to  plan  and  carry  out. 

Your  judicious  selection  of  details  on 
these  pages,  dictated  by  current  interests 
and  availability  of  materials,  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  plan  of  action  you  will  follow. 

EVALUATION 

In  order  to  make  your  teaching  of  so¬ 
cial  studies  most  effective,  you  should 
evaluate  your  pupils’  progress  frequently. 
Evaluation  can  be  done  wholly  in  terms 
of  your  objectives. 

The  following  questions  may  help  you 
in  evaluating  your  program  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  your  pupils. 

1.  Has  the  child  increased  in  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  himself,  of  his  worth  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  in  his  ability  to  be  helpful  to 
others  ? 

2.  Has  the  child  become  a  democratic  per¬ 
son  whose  behavior  and  attitudes  are  con- 
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sistent  with  the  democratic  principles  of 
cooperative  group  living? 

3.  Has  the  child  gained  a  respect  for  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  for  the  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  group  decision  making,  and  for 
the  rights  of  individuals? 

4.  Can  the  child  use  problem-solving  tech¬ 
niques  when  considering  issues  facing 
people  in  our  increasingly  complex  soci¬ 
ety? 

5.  Does  the  child  demonstrate  an  inquir¬ 
ing  mind  and  a  willingness  to  share  his 
experiences  with  others? 

6.  Has  the  child  learned  the  usefulness 
of  globes,  maps,  and  charts  in  giving 
concreteness  to  geographical  terms  and 
ideas? 

7.  Has  the  child  added  to  his  skill  in  ac¬ 
quiring  geographical  information  from 
maps  and  globes  and  in  the  making  of 
maps  and  the  placement  on  maps  of  geo¬ 
graphical  information? 

8.  Has  the  child  learned  the  meaning  and 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  geographical 


terms  that  have  been  introduced? 

9.  Does  the  child  know  the  differentiating 
characteristics  of  the  main  types  of  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth? 

10.  Does  the  child  grasp  the  geographic 
interdependence  of  the  regions  of  the 
earth  ? 

11.  Has  the  child  learned  that  the  earth 
is  a  vast  storehouse  of  natural  resources 
from  which  man  draws  the  materials  he 
needs? 

12.  Does  the  child  know  the  different 
ways  in  which  people  of  the  various  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth  have  used  the  impor¬ 
tant  natural  resources  which  they  found 
near  at  hand? 

13.  Does  the  child  see  that  science  and 
inventions  have  changed  the  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  many  regions  of  the  earth? 

14.  Does  the  child  know  how  to  relate  his 
broader  social  experiences  such  as  travel, 
television  viewing,  and  person-to-person 
contacts  to  his  immediate  study  of  social 
living? 


UNIT  ONE  -  THE  EARTH  ON  GLOBES  AND  MAPS 

Unit  Theme:  Since  our  earth  is  almost  round,  it  can  be  represented  on 
a  globular  surface.  Maps  are  flat-surface  representations  of  the  earth 
or  some  part  of  the  earth.  These  two  important  geographical  tools  tell 
us  much  about  our  earth. 


UNIT  INTRODUCTORY  PAGE 

Page  7 

In  discussion,  emphasize  the  fact  that 
men  today  can  do  something  that  men  liv¬ 
ing  before  our  time  could  not  do.  Men 
today  can  actually  see  our  earth  and  see 
that  it  is  a  globe.  There  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  motivating  thought  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  fourth-grade  children  are  keenly 


interested  in  the  flights  into  space  which 
are  taking  place. 

Ask  the  class  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
pictures  of  the  earth  taken  from  rockets. 
It  may  even  be  that  some  flight  into  space 
will  coincide  with  the  opening  of  this  unit, 
in  which  case  an  abundance  of  newspaper 
pictures  will  be  available  for  mounting  or 
for  use  in  connection  with  Activity  1. 
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CHAPTER  I— A  GLOBAL  VIEW 

Pages  8-20 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Long  before  men  could  fly  into  space, 
they  knew  our  earth  was  globe  shaped. 

2.  From  the  study  of  a  globe,  we  can  find 
out  many  things  about  our  earth,  and 
natural  phenomena  related  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  earth. 

3.  Markings  on  our  globe  tell  us  things 
about  our  earth  (e.g.,  where  there  are 
bodies  of  land  and  bodies  of  water),  or 
help  us  find  where  places  are  located. 

4.  Sometimes  people  want  to  think  of  only 
half  of  our  earth.  A  vertical  line  circling 
a  globe  divides  it  into  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Hemispheres;  a  similar  hori¬ 
zontal  line  (the  equator)  divides  it  into 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
spheres. 


Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 


globe 

merchant 

navigator 

oceans 

seas 

continents 

island 


North  Pole 

South  Pole 

equator 

longitude 

latitude 

sphere 

hemi 


hemisphere 

axis 

time  zone 
orbit 
climate 
wind 

mountains 


Note:  These  terms  are  listed  here  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  text. 
At  the  end  of  each  chapter  in  the  text,  they 
are  listed  alphabetically  with  pronuncia¬ 
tion. 


ments  of  their  time.  Point  out  that  the 
making  of  the  first  globe  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  men’s  understanding  of  the 
earth  on  which  they  live. 

Pages  8  through  10  deal  with  the  shape 
of  the  earth  and  the  globe  which  is  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  it.  They  also  call  attention 
to  the  bodies  of  land  and  water  shown  on 
the  globe. 

To  make  sure  the  children  have  grasped 
the  main  ideas  presented,  ask  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  the  following: 

^  What  does  a  space  traveler  see  on  our 
earth  ? 

it  How  much  of  the  earth’s  surface  is 
covered  by  land?  How  much  by  water? 

it  What  are  the  large  bodies  of  land  and 
water  called? 

When  discussing  such  questions,  have 
a  globe  within  clear  view  of  the  class  and 
point  to  anything  mentioned. 

Write  the  names  of  the  oceans  and  con¬ 
tinents  on  the  chalkboard.  Find  out  what 
the  class  knows  about  the  different  oceans 
and  continents.  If  they  cannot  supply  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  such  as  the  following, 
ask  them  to  look  at  the  globe  closely  and 
try  to  find  the  answers. 

What  is  the  largest  ocean  ? 

What  is  the  smallest  continent? 


Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Write  the  following  words  on  the 
chalkboard:  “globe,”  “oceans,”  “seas,” 
“continents,”  “island.” 


+  Which  island  seems  almost  large 
enough  to  be  called  a  continent? 

^  What  three  oceans  touch  the  United 
States  ? 


The  biography  of  Martin  Behaim  on 
page  8  gives  the  pupils  experience  relat¬ 
ing  the  people  who  lived  with  the  achieve¬ 


It  used  to  be  that  only  two  oceans 
touched  actual  states  of  our  country. 
Why  is  it  that  three  touch  it  now? 
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From  which  continent  did  the  first 
settlers  in  America  come? 

^  What  ocean  would  we  have  to  cross 
to  get  to  this  continent? 

^  What  is  the  largest  continent? 

^  On  which  continent  is  the  United 
States  ? 

+  What  continent  is  to  the  south? 

The  class  will  remember  the  names 
more  easily  if  they  can  attach  some  fact 
to  each. 

Discuss  the  smaller  bodies  of  land  and 
water:  islands  and  seas. 

^  Name  a  country  made  up  of  islands. 

^  Name  a  state  made  up  of  islands. 

Have  you  ever  been  on  an  island? 

Are  there  other  small  bodies  of  water 
besides  seas? 

Some  pupils  are  sure  to  mention  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  wonder  whether  or  not 
they  are  shown  on  the  globe.  Direct  their 
thinking  so  that  they  will  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  since  lakes  are  smaller  than 
oceans  and  seas,  they  cannot  be  shown  on 
all  globes.  Many  globes  do  show  the  Great 
Lakes  as  a  unit.  Indicate  this  patch  of 
blue  on  the  globe  and  say  that  this  very 
small  patch  of  blue  stands  for  five  very 
large  lakes.  Such  comparisons  will  help 
the  child  gain  some  idea  of  the  enormity 
of  the  earth.  Indicate  that  even  the  wid¬ 
est  river  can  usually  be  shown  only  by  a 
blue  or  a  black  line. 

Write  the  following  terms  on  the  chalk¬ 
board:  North  Pole,  South  Pole,  equator, 
longitude,  latitude,  sphere,  hemi,  hemi¬ 
sphere,  axis,  time  zone,  orbit. 


In  introducing  the  topic  of  direction 
(page  11)  draw  this  symbol  N 
on  the  chalkboard,  and  ask  the  W  E 
class  what  it  means  and  where  S 
they  have  seen  it.  Many  are  sure  to  recall 
that  it  was  used  to  show  directions  on 
maps  they  used  or  made  in  Grade  Three. 

Tell  the  class  that  on  globes  as  well  as 
on  maps  the  direction  north  most  often  is 
at  the  top  and  the  direction  south  at  the 
bottom.  Have  a  child  face  the  symbol  and 
point  to  the  W  with  his  left  hand  and  to 
the  E  with  his  right  hand. 

Have  a  child  point  to  the  North  Pole 
and  the  South  Pole.  Be  sure  the  chil¬ 
dren  understand  that  there  is  actually 
nothing  at  the  North  and  the  South  Poles; 
that  these  are  just  the  points  farthest 
north  and  farthest  south  on  our  earth. 

Point  out  on  the  globe  the  longitudinal 
lines  running  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Pole.  Point  out  latitudinal  lines  running 
parallel  to  the  equator. 

On  the  globe,  point  to  the  exact  line 
where  the  break  between  hemispheres  is 
shown  in  the  lower  illustration  on  page 
11.  Now  have  the  child  stand  directly  in 
front  of  this  line  on  the  globe  and  place 
his  left  hand  left  of  it  and  his  right  hand 
right  of  it. 

From  this,  the  class  should  be  able  to 
see  that,  on  globes,  west  is  to  the  left  and 
east  to  the  right  just  as  it  is  on  maps. 

Longitudinal  and  latitudinal  lines  are 
taken  up  on  page  12.  After  the  class  has 
read  the  page,  point  out  the  line  marked 
equator  and  the  longitudinal  line  marked 
zero.  The  numbers  of  the  latitudes  north 
and  south  of  the  equator  appear  on  the 
globe  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  longi¬ 
tudes  east  and  west  of  the  zero  line  run¬ 
ning  through  Greenwich,  England. 
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^  What  is  the  purpose  of  lines  of  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude? 

Point  out  the  practical  value  of  latitude 
and  longitude  by  saying  that  an  airplane 
pilot  or  a  ship  pilot  must  know  where  he 
is  at  all  times.  He  has  instruments  that 
help  him  find  these  lines.  Knowing  where 
he  is,  will  keep  him  on  his  course. 

Children  enjoy  finding  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  their  own  state,  city,  or  com¬ 
munity.  Help  them  locate  the  nearest 
crossing  lines. 

Although  the  word  “meridian”  is  not 
introduced  in  the  text,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  it  by  saying  that  a  meridian  is 
like  a  longitudinal  line.  Many  globes 
show  the  line  through  Greenwich  as  the 
“Prime  Meridian.”  Also,  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  meridian  is  a  common  geographic 
term.  For  example,  most  school  children 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  know  that  a  certain 
meridian  passes  through  the  Capitol  and 
that  a  park-like  section  in  the  city  is  called 
Meridian  Hill. 

The  text  and  illustrations  on  page  13 
should  make  clear  the  concept  of  hemi¬ 
spheres,  produced  by  two  kinds  of  divi¬ 
sion.  However,  in  some  classes,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  cut  in  half, 
vertically  and  horizontally,  two  oranges  or 
grapefruit.  If  this  is  done,  have  a  child 
lift  up  the  Northern  Hemisphere  while 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  remains  on  the 
desk;  then  have  him  lift  up  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Hold  up  each  of  the  four 
fruit  segments  and  ask  the  class  which 
hemisphere  it  represents. 

Is  the  United  States  in  the  Northern 
or  the  Southern  Hemisphere?  In  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Name  a  country  in  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  A  continent. 


★  Name  a  country  in  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  A  continent. 

At  this  point  review  the  geographical 
terms  covered  so  far.  Use  the  globe.  In 
the  Related  Activities  section,  you  will 
find  procedures  which  will  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  fix  these  terms  in  mind. 

Pages  14  and  15  cover  the  subject  of 
time  as  related  to  the  globe.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  globe  on  which  the  time  zones  are 
marked,  draw  a  large  globe  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  and  show  as  many  time  zones  as 
possible.  Be  sure  the  children  do  not  con¬ 
fuse  these  with  longitudinal  lines.  Some 
globes  have  a  metal  disk  at  the  top  with 
the  numbers  of  the  time  zones.  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  enjoy  moving  this  disk  so  that 
the  actual  hour  is  above  the  state  where 
their  school  is  located.  Then  by  referring 
to  the  disk,  they  can  find  out  what  time 
it  is  in  countries  or  cities  around  the 
world. 

The  topic  of  seasons  is  covered  on  pages 
16  and  17. 

To  clarify  the  difference  between  the 
earth’s  turning  on  its  axis  and  its  moving 
in  orbit  around  the  sun,  have  one  child, 
standing  still  represent  the  sun.  Another 
child,  representing  the  earth,  could  keep 
turning  from  east  to  west  as  he  gradually 
moves  around  the  other  child.  A  chalk 
line  on  the  floor  could  indicate  the  orbit 
in  which  the  “earth”  is  moving. 

Write  the  words  climate  and  mountains 
on  the  chalkboard. 

The  different  kinds  of  climate  found  on 
our  earth,  and  the  elements  which  produce 
and  influence  that  climate  are  discussed 
on  pages  18  through  20. 

What  is  the  difference  between  “weath¬ 
er”  and  “climate”? 
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it  Do  we  always  have  the  same  kind  of 
weather  ? 

The  answer  would  be  “no.”  However, 
usually  when  the  weather  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  say,  a  year  is  considered, 
we  find  that  it  falls  into  a  sort  of  pattern. 
For  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  we 
may  say  that  the  winter  weather  is  cold, 
the  summer  weather  is  hot,  and  the  fall 
and  spring  weather  not  too  cool  nor  too 
warm.  We  say  that  the  climate  for  the 
year  is  “moderate.” 

We  may  also  compare  the  climate  in 
two  different  places  for  one  season,  e.g., 
the  winter  climate  of  Chicago  is  colder 
than  the  winter  climate  in  Los  Angeles. 
Places  in  the  northern  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try  often  have  a  colder  winter  climate  than 
places  in  the  southern  part. 

From  now  on,  direct  the  discussion  so 
that  the  children  will  see  that  the  location 
of  a  place  on  the  earth  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  determines  climate. 

it  In  what  ways  does  wind  influence 
climate? 

Some  children  may  have  visited  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  on  the  coast  where  breezes 
from  the  ocean  blew  inland  and  kept  the 
land  cool. 

Point  out  that  the  opposite  effect  can 
be  produced  by  warm  winds  blowing 
toward  a  cold  land.  One  example  of  this 
is  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  country  is 
so  far  north  that  all  of  it  should  be  very 
cold  in  winter.  The  coast  is  less  cold  than 
the  interior  because  warm  winds  blow 
from  the  ocean  to  the  land.  Do  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  reason  for  these  warm  winds 
(which  would  necessitate  a  discussion  of 
ocean  currents)  at  this  time  unless  the 
question  is  raised. 

Discuss  oceans  and  mountains  as  they 
influence  climate. 


it  Is  the  climate  of  our  own  community 
affected  by  winds,  an  ocean  or  other  body 
of  water,  or  by  mountains? 

it  In  what  way  is  it  affected? 

This  will  perhaps  involve  a  discussion 
of  some  nearby  community  which  has  a 
very  much  different  climate. 

CHAPTER  II— TAKING  A  CLOSER  LOOK 

Pages  22-40 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  A  map  is  a  flat  representation  of  our 
earth  or  some  part  of  our  earth.  It  may 
look  something  like  a  photograph  taken 
from  the  air. 

2.  Maps  are  of  many  different  kinds  and 
they  are  used  in  different  ways. 

3.  Scale,  tells  us  how  far  apart  places 
shown  on  one  map  are. 

4.  Symbols,  lines,  and  shades  of  color — 
explained  in  legends  on  maps — show 
things  and  places  in  a  community,  height 
and  kind  of  land,  and  depth  of  water. 

5.  Maps  and  globes  are  both  valuable,  but 
they  serve  different  purposes  and  are  used 
in  different  ways. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

map  legend  valley 

compass  desert  plateau 

scale  elevation  plains 

capital  sea  level  coast 

symbols  contour  lines 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Introduce  this  chapter  by  asking  the 
children  what  maps  they  have  seen  or 
used.  Responses  may  be:  highway  maps 
used  by  their  fathers;  weather  maps  on 
television;  wall  maps  in  offices  and  class¬ 
rooms;  maps  in  newspapers. 
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if  Why  does  the  photograph  at  the  top 
of  page  22  show  a  curve?  Do  most  peo¬ 
ple  see  such  a  curve  while  they  are  flying? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  the  reason 
the  curve  shows  is  that  the  pilot  was  fly¬ 
ing  very  high — higher  than  most  passen¬ 
ger  planes  fly. 

if  Why  might  a  photo  of  a  certain  place 
show  many  more  things  than  a  map  of  the 
same  place? 

Help  the  class  to  see  that  everything 
reflected  on  the  lens  of  the  camera  would 
show  up  in  the  photo.  A  mapmaker,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  want  to  show  only 
a  few  things  so  that  these  would  stand  out 
clearly  when  one  looked  at  his  map. 

if  Why  is  a  map  sometimes  much  better 
than  written  directions  when  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  a  place  where  you  have  never  been 
before? 

The  answer  given  may  be,  “Because  it 
shows  just  how  to  go.”  Point  out,  too, 
that  sometimes  written  directions  lead  to 
confusion;  e.g.,  even  such  a  simple  direc¬ 
tion  as  “walk  straight  ahead  for  two 
blocks”  might  be  confusing  if  some  very 
short  street  came  in  on  one  side  only. 
Would  this  be  counted  as  one  of  the  two 
blocks  or  not  ? 

if  If  you  were  using  a  map  to  get  from 
one  place  to  another,  what  might  you  add 
to  it  to  make  doubly  sure  that  you  would 
go  the  right,  or  the  shortest,  or  the  easiest 
way? 

The  answer  is,  by  adding  a  line  to  the 
exact  streets  you  were  to  follow  in  going 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other. 

If  possible,  you  should  bring  a  compass 
to  class  so  that  the  children  can  examine 
it  and  test  its  usefulness  by  carrying  it 
and  walking  in  various  directions. 


A  new  concept  added  on  page  24  is  that 
we  often  think  of  directions  which  lie  mid¬ 
way  between  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass.  Northeast  is  between  north 
and  east,  southeast  between  east  and 
south,  southwest  between  south  and  west, 
and  northwest  between  west  and  north. 
Draw  a  simple  square  on  the  chalkboard. 
Divide  it  into  quarters  by  a  vertical  and 
a  horizontal  line.  Write  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  at  the  end  of  each 
line.  Then  divide  it  into  eight  equal  parts 
by  diagonal  lines.  Write  the  inter-cardi¬ 
nal  points  of  the  compass  at  the  ends  of 
these  lines. 

For  most  children,  scale  (pages  25-28) 
will  be  a  completely  new  idea.  However, 
since  advanced  pupils  or  even  an  advanced 
class  may  know  something  about  it,  you 
should  make  inquiry  before  beginning  the 
discussion. 

The  opening  sentence  on  page  25  gives 
the  clue  to  the  need  for  scale. 

Work  out  arithmetically  the  size  of  a 
map  of  the  schoolroom.  Have  the  chil¬ 
dren  measure  the  room  by  ruler  or  yard¬ 
stick.  Say,  the  room  is  40  feet  long  and 
30  feet  wide.  If  the  scale  is  1  inch  to  1 
foot,  the  map  would  be  40  inches  long 
and  30  inches  wide.  Have  the  class  meas¬ 
ure  and  mark  off  an  area  this  size  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper. 

The  effect  of  a  difference  in  scale  may 
be  a  difficult  idea  to  grasp.  Carry  out  at 
the  chalkboard  demonstrations  showing 
that  the  number  of  feet  to  one  inch  de¬ 
termines  the  size  of  a  map. 

Draw  on  the  chalkboard  the  room  map 
mentioned  above,  and  write  on  it  the 
scale.  Change  the  scale  to  1  inch  to  2  feet. 
Show  the  class  that  each  of  the  two  di¬ 
mensions  will  have  to  be  divided  by  2  and 
that  the  new  map  will  be  only  half  as 
large:  20  inches  by  15  inches. 
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If  the  scale  is  2  inches  to  1  foot,  then 
the  two  dimensions  will  have  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  2,  and  the  map  will  be  again 
as  big  as  the  original:  80  inches  by  60 
inches.  Since  a  map  of  this  size  would 
be  much  too  large  to  be  drawn  on  the 
chalkboard,  the  children  will  see  that 
scale  is  important  in  getting  maps  of  the 
right  size  for  the  place  where  they  are 
to  appear. 

Besides  indicating  actual  map  size,  or 
showing  that  it  would  not  fit  the  space, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  tabulate  the  figures: 


If 

1  ft. 

If  2  ft. 

If  1  ft. 

equals 

equals 

equals 

1 

in. 

1  in. 

2  in. 

The  map  size  will  be: 

40 

in. 

20  in. 

80  in. 

by 

by 

by 

30 

in. 

15  in. 

60  in. 

Introduce  the  concept  of  symbols  (page 
29)  by  saying  that  we  are  helped  in  our 
“reading”  of  maps  by  marks  and  draw¬ 
ings  on  them.  Illustrate  this  by  drawing 
a  large  solid  dot,  a  star,  and  an  inverted 
“V”  on  the  chalkboard.  Write  after  them 
the  words  “city,”  “capital,”  and  “moun¬ 
tain.”  Say  that  these  are  just  three  sym¬ 
bols  used  on  maps. 

Fourth-graders  enjoy  devising,  mak¬ 
ing,  and  placing  symbols  on  maps  and 
charts  once  they  have  grasped  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  symbols. 

While  some  symbols  may  look  much 
like  the  things  they  stand  for,  it  is  usually 
found  useful  to  include  a  legend  on  a  map 
or  chart  that  will  explain  the  symbols. 
Since  legends  afford  further  opportunity 
for  drawing,  the  children  will  be  eager  to 
include  them  on  their  maps. 

Page  30  continues  the  discussion  of 
symbols,  and  introduces  the  device  of  con¬ 
tour  lines  to  indicate  elevation  of  land. 


As  contour-line  maps  will  not  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  seen  by  the  children,  it  may  be 
well  for  you  to  point  out  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  need  such  maps  and  the  special 
uses  made  of  them.  The  people  who  plan 
and  build  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  all 
use  such  maps  to  help  them  decide  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  level  ground,  change 
the  course  of  a  road,  or  make  an  opening 
through  some  obstruction  such  as  a  hill 
or  mountain.  Engineers  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  water,  gas,  and  electric  supplies 
often  use  such  maps,  especially  if  utilities 
are  brought  from  a  distance. 

The  transition  from  contour-line  maps 
to  maps  on  which  color  indicates  height 
of  land  is  a  good  introduction  to  pages  32- 
34.  Point  out  to  the  class  that  they  are 
likely  to  see  far  more  maps  where  degrees 
or  intensity  of  color  indicates  height  of 
land  than  maps  with  contour  lines. 

Direct  the  discussion  by  asking  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

★  What  color  is  used  to  show  water? 

This  is  a  review  question.  Many  of  the 
class  may  remember  from  earlier  grades 
that  water  is  shown  by  blue.  All  the  class 
should  remember  that  this  point  was 
taken  up  in  Chapter  I.  The  new  concept 
to  be  stressed  and  illustrated  by  the  use 
of  maps  is  that  the  shade  of  blue  indi¬ 
cates  depth  of  water. 

★  What  shade  of  blue  is  often  used  to 
show  water  that  touches  land? 

★  What  shade  is  often  used  to  show  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  middle  of  an  ocean? 

★  How  does  color  show  height  of  land? 

Be  sure  the  children  understand  that 
the  colors  mentioned  as  indicating  height 
of  land  are  not  used  on  all  maps.  How¬ 
ever,  point  out  that  all  maps  show  exactly 
what  the  colors  used  on  them  stand  for. 
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if  Where  can  you  find  out  what  the  col¬ 
ors  stand  for  on  maps  showing  height  of 
land? 

If  the  class  does  not  use  the  word  “leg¬ 
end”  in  this  connection,  point  out  that  the 
little  bars  of  color  and  figures  on  such 
maps  are  just  as  much  a  legend  as  any 
legend  that  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  pic¬ 
ture  symbols. 

A  quite  different  use  of  color  is  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  34.  So  that  the  class  may 
see  the  great  difference  between  physical 
and  political  maps  have  on  hand  for  dis¬ 
play  a  large  colored  United  States  map  of 
each  kind. 

if  What  is  the  main  difference  between 
these  two  maps? 

The  children  are  sure  to  say  that  there 
are  more  colors  in  the  one — the  political. 

if  Why  are  colors  more  mixed  up  on  this 
map  than  on  the  other? 

Lead  the  class  to  see  that  individual 
states  can  be  picked  out  more  quickly  if 
they  are  of  a  different  color  from  the 
states  that  touch  them. 

Display  a  political  map  of  the  world  or 
of  one  continent. 

if  What  do  the  different  colors  in  this 
map  show? 

During  the  discussion  of  pages  36-40, 
emphasize  the  advantages  to  different 
groups  of  people  of  maps  or  globes. 

if  Which  would  an  airplane  pilot  or 
someone  who  plans  air  routes  find  most 
useful  in  his  work? 

if  Which  would  an  engineer,  planning 
for  railroad  tracks  through  a  small,  rocky 
area,  find  most  useful? 


You  may  wish  to  emphasize  the  idea 
that  different  maps  may  be  used  to  show 
different  facts.  World  maps  such  as  the 
one  shown  on  pages  38  and  39  are  often 
Mercator  maps  and  show  a  truer  shape 
to  land  areas.  Maps  of  smaller  sections 
of  the  earth  are  called  equal-area  maps. 
They  show  truer  land  and  water  relation¬ 
ships.  Encourage  the  children  to  become 
familiar  with  many  kinds  of  maps  and 
the  needs  they  serve. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  making  of  a  “Social-Studies 
Scrapbook,”  in  which  pictures  may  be 
pasted  or  drawn  and  written  material  in¬ 
serted,  may  correlate  with  art  studies. 
Such  a  book,  systematically  completed 
throughout  the  year,  can  serve  as  a  means 
of  organizing  the  material  presented.  If 
you  think  the  class  will  benefit  from  a 
recording  of  social  studies  terms  and 
their  meanings  (the  italicized  terms  in 
the  text),  one  section  might  be  headed 
Social  Studies  Words  and  What  They 
Mean.  However,  the  format  and  material 
included  should  depend  upon  your  own 
ideas  and  objectives;  the  detail  and  elabo¬ 
rateness,  upon  the  ability  level  of  your 
class. 

2.  Review  on  directions.  On  a  large 
world  map  indicate  where  “we”  are. 
Then  point  to  and  name  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  places  or  cities  about  which  the 
class  may  have  heard,  possibly  in  earlier 
books  of  the  Learning  for  Living  in  To¬ 
day’s  World  Program.  Ask  the  class  to 
tell  which  direction  each  of  these  places 
or  cities  is  from  us. 

3.  In  order  that  children  may  know  the 
practical  value  of  scale  and  that  it  can 
be  applied  to  things  other  than  maps,  have 
a  group  of  them  construct  a  model  room 
figured  at  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  1  foot. 
One  child  might  make  the  room,  based  on 
a  good-sized  living  room,  say, .a  room  12'  x 
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Major  Coastal  Cities  of  the  World 


NORTH  AMERICA 

United  States: 


Canada : 

New  York,  Houston,  San  Diego,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Vancouver,  Vancouver  Island 

Mexico : 

Veracruz,  Tampico 
Central  America: 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Panama  and  Colon,  Panama  —  San  Salvador  and  Santa  Ana,  El 
Salvador  —  Havana,  Cuba 

Montevideo,  Uruguay  —  Porto  Alegre,  Recife,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Salvador,  Brazil 

AFRICA 

Algiers,  Algeria  —  Luanda,  Angola  —  Alexandria,  Egypt  —  Dji¬ 
bouti,  Afars  and  Issas  —  Accra,  Ghana  —  Monrovia,  Liberia 
—  Tripoli,  Libya  —  Casablanca,  Morocco  —  Lourenco  Marquez, 
Mozambique  —  Lagos,  Nigeria  —  Mogadiscio,  Somalia  —  Cape 
Town,  Durban,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa  —  Zanzibar 

EUROPE 

Antwerp,  Belgium  —  Copenhagen,  Denmark  —  London,  England 
—  Le  Havre,  France  —  Hamburg,  Germany  —  Naples,  Italy  — 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands  —  Bergen  and  Oslo,  Norway  —  Lisbon, 
Portugal  —  Leningrad,  U.S.S.R.  —  Barcelona,  Spain  —  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden  —  Istanbul,  Turkey 

ASIA 

Tientsin,  China  —  Bombay,  India  —  Osaka  and  Tokyo,  Japan  — 
Beirut,  Lebanon  —  Karachi,  Pakistan  —  Ankara,  Turkey 

AUSTRALIA 

Wollongong  and  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales  —  Darwin,  North¬ 
ern  Territory  —  Geelong,  Victoria 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Major  Plains  Regions  of  the  World 

Interior  Plain  from  Arctic  Ocean  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  —  East  coast 
plain  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  —  Pacific  Coast  Central  America 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Orinoco  River  Basin,  Colombia  and  Venezuela  —  Argentina  Pam- 
pa  —  Chaco  region  of  Paraguay  —  Coastal-central  Chile 

AFRICA 

EUROPE 

ASIA 

AUSTRALIA 

Southern  part  —  grassy  savannas 

Across  entire  central  Europe,  coast  to  coast 

Southwest  —  Southern  —  Middle  Northern 

Parts  of  Eastern  Highlands  and  coastal  plain  —  Murray-Darling 
Basin  and  Great  Artesian  Basin  of  the  Central  Lowlands 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Major  Mountain  Regions  of  the  World 

Alaska  —  Appalachians  —  Black  Hills  —  Cascade  —  Olympic  — 
Ozark-Ouachita  Plateau  —  Saint  Elias  —  Sierra  Madre  —  Sierra 
Nevada 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
AFRICA 

EUROPE 

ASIA 


AUSTRALIA 

ANTARCTICA 


NORTH  AMERICA 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

AFRICA 

EUROPE 

ASIA 

AUSTRALIA 

ANTARCTICA 


NORTH  AMERICA 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

AFRICA 

EUROPE 

ASIA 

AUSTRALIA 


Andes  (West  Coast)  —  Brazilian  Highlands  —  Guiana  Highlands 

Ahaggar  (North  Central)  — Atlas  (Northwest)  — Drakensberg 
(South)  — Ruwenzori  (Central  East)  — Tibesti  (North  Central) 

Alps  —  Apennines  —  Balkans  —  Carpathians  —  Caucasus  —  Py¬ 
renees 

Karakorum,  Afghanistan  —  Chin  Ling  Shan,  Kunlun,  Nan  Shan, 
and  Sulaiman,  China  —  Altai  (between  western  China  and  Mon¬ 
golia) —  Himalaya  and  Hindu  Kush,  India  —  Zagros,  Iran  — 
Sayan,  Stanovoi,  and  Yablonovoi,  Russia 

Eastern  Highlands,  Great  Dividing  Range 

Transantarctic  Mountains  composed  of  many  ranges,  divide  con¬ 
tinent.  Important  peaks:  Erebus,  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Kirkpatrick, 
Markham,  Sabine 


Major  Desert  Regions  of  the  World 

Northern  Canada  (Cold)  — Northern  Alaska  (Cold)  — Chihua¬ 
hua  —  Great  Basin  —  Colorado  —  Mojave  —  Painted  —  Sonora 
Vizcaino  —  Yuma 

Coastland  Peru  and  Chile  —  Atacama,  Chile  —  Gran  Chaco,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia  —  Patagonia 

Sahara  (North)  — Kalahari  (South)  — Namib  (Southwest) 

Northern  Finland  (Cold)  — Northern  Norway  (Cold)  — North¬ 
ern  Sweden  (Cold)  —  Northern  U.S.S.R.  (Cold) 

Arabian,  Arabian  Peninsula  —  Gobi,  Mongolia  —  Takla  Makan, 
China  —  Thar  (or  Indian),  India  —  Siberia  (Cold),  U.S.S.R. 

Western  Plateau,  Western  Australia  —  Northern  Territory  — 
large  part  of  South  Australia  —  Central  Lowlands  —  Nullabor 
Plain,  along  southern  coast 

All  (Cold) 


Major  Hot,  Wet  Regions  of  the  World 
Tip  of  Florida  —  Eastern-Central  America 

Amazon  River  Basin,  Northern  Coast  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador 

Congo  River  Basin  —  Guinea  Coast 

None 

Burma  —  coastal  areas  of  south  and  Ganges  delta,  India  —  In¬ 
donesia  —  Malay  Peninsula  —  Philippines  —  Vietnam 

Northeast  tip 


15'.  Other  children  could  measure  pieces 
of  furniture  in  their  homes  and  make 
scale  models  using  construction  paper. 
The  elaborateness  of  the  scale  model  (e.g., 
windows  and  doors  and  items  besides  fur¬ 
niture)  would  depend  on  the  ability  level 
of  the  group. 

4.  Have  a  review  for  fast  identification 
of  places,  mentioned  during  this  unit,  that 
are  shown  on  a  globe  or  a  large  wall  map. 
Successive  groups  of  children  might  come 
to  the  globe  and/or  map  and  point  to 
places  mentioned  by  you  or  some  pupil. 
Keep  repeating  names  of  places  which 
are  not  located  quickly  and  offer  some  bit 
of  information  that  will  help  the  pupils 
fix  these  in  mind.  Such  a  review  takes 
on  the  nature  of  a  game  if  various  groups 
compete  against  each  other. 

5.  List  in  chart  form  the  relative  advan¬ 
tages  of  globes  and  maps  as  geographic 
tools. 

Globes  are  useful  because: 

Maps  are  useful  because: 


For  Advanced  Pupils: 

6.  Select  a  certain  segment  of  a  globe  or 
map  and  block  it  off  with  tape  or  cord, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Have  a  large 
mimeographed  copy  made  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group.  Ask  them  to  enter  on 
these  copies  important  place  names  or 
geographical  divisions,  using  their  text, 
the  globe,  and  reference  books.  Then 
have  them  draw,  at  appropriate  places, 
pictures  of  animal  and  plant  life.  The 
particular  section  shown  was  selected 
arbitrarily.  You  may  want  to  select  some 
other  section.  If  the  mimeographed  copy 
is  attached  to  a  large  piece  of  paper,  say 
18"  x  12",  the  children  may  place  their 
pictures  on  the  mounting  paper  and  con¬ 
nect  each  by  a  line  with  the  region  on  the 
globe  where  this  plant  or  animal  is  found. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEXT 

Page  21: 

1.  Continents.  Oceans. 

2.  North  Pole  and  South  Pole.  Equator. 

3.  Three  o’clock. 

4.  Sunlight,  wind,  rain  and  snow,  oceans, 
and  mountains. 

5.  One-fourth.  Three-fourths. 

Page  40: 

1.  North,  south,  east,  and  west.  North¬ 
east,  southeast,  northwest,  southwest. 

2.  No.  Because  the  map  would  be  too 
large. 

3.  This  would  depend  on  the  community. 
Symbols  for  places  and  buildings  that 
are  important  in  that  particular  com¬ 
munity. 

4.  Symbols,  contour  lines,  color. 

5.  Different  shades  of  blue. 

Page  42  (Unit  Questions) : 

1.  Watched  ships  disappear  below  hori¬ 
zon.  Saw  the  curved  shadow  of  the 
earth  on  the  moon. 

2.  Because  it  is  the  shape  of  the  earth. 

3.  North  America,  South  America,  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Ant¬ 
arctica. 

4.  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Antarctic, 
Arctic. 

5.  Longitude.  Latitude. 

6.  Northern  Hemisphere,  Southern 
Hemisphere,  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
Western  Hemisphere. 


7.  Weather  in  one  place  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

8.  Toward  the  east.  They  turn  on  a 
metal  axis  placed  on  a  stand. 

9.  Ten  o’clock. 

10.  Makes  it  cooler. 

11.  Because  they  can  show  many  things 
about  small  areas. 

12.  It  seems  to  become  flat. 

13.  A  map  shows  only  certain  things;  a 
photo  shows  all  the  lens  of  the  came¬ 
ra  picks  up.  A  photo  taken  from  a 
great  height  cannot  show  details,  and 
so  may  look  like  a  map. 

14.  Would  depend  on  what  you  wanted 
map  to  show  and  the  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  in  which  you  lived. 

15.  Land  of  the  same  height. 

16.  Size  of  land  and  water  bodies,  height 
of  land,  depth  of  large  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter,  kind  of  coastlines,  plains,  deserts, 
hot  places,  countries,  states,  cities. 

17.  National  capital:  star  in  a  circle  or  a 
square.  State  capital:  star.  Other  ci¬ 
ty:  dot. 

UNIT  EVALUATION 

1.  Does  the  child  know  that  both  globes 
and  maps  are  representations  of  our  earth 
or  parts  of  our  earth? 

2.  Is  the  child  aware  of  the  basic  differ¬ 
ences  between  maps  and  globes  and  does 
he  understand  the  particular  uses  of  each? 

3.  Has  the  child  learned  the  meanings  of 
the  social  studies  terms  introduced,  and 
can  he  use  these  terms  intelligently? 
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4.  Has  the  child  learned  the  names  of 
oceans  and  continents  and  does  he  know 
where  these  are  located  in  relation  to  the 
hemispheres,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  and 
to  our  country? 

5.  Can  the  child  tell  direction  on  globes 
and  maps? 

6.  Does  the  child  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  compass  and  does  he  know 
the  cardinal  and  intercardinal  points  of 
the  compass? 

7.  Has  the  child  grasped  the  relation  of 
time  and  seasons  to  the  movement  of  the 
earth  ? 

8.  Can  the  child  differentiate  between 
weather  and  climate? 

9.  Does  the  child  know  what  factors,  be¬ 
sides  location  on  the  earth,  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  climate  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  earth? 

10.  Can  the  child  differentiate  between 
various  kinds  of  maps  and  does  he  know 
the  purpose  of  each  kind? 

11.  Can  the  child  see  the  relation  between 
maps  and  photos  and  the  differences  and 
similarities  between  them? 

12.  Does  the  child  realize  that  he  himself 
needs  and  uses  maps  in  his  daily  life? 

13.  Has  the  child  learned  the  principle 
and  usefulness  of  scale,  and  can  he  draw 
simple  maps  to  scale? 

14.  Can  the  child  see  the  purpose  of  map 
symbols?  Is  he  able  to  devise  and  use 
them? 

15.  Does  the  child  know  why  color  is  used 
on  maps,  and  can  he  differentiate  between 
the  ways  color  is  used? 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

The  following  books  and  audio-visual 
aids  may  be  useful  in  this  unit. 

Books:  * 

Adler,  Irving,  SEEING  THE  EARTH 
FROM  SPACE,  Day,  1961 

Adler,  Irving  and  Ruth,  OCEANS,  Day, 
1962 

Adler,  Irving  and  Ruth,  RIVERS,  Day, 
1961 

Branley,  Franklyn  M.,  RAIN  AND  HAIL, 
Crowell,  1961 

Brindze,  Ruth,  STORY  OF  THE  TRADE 
WINDS,  Vanguard,  1960 

Brown,  Lloyd  A.,  MAP  MAKING  (The 
Art  That  Became  A  Science),  Little,  1960 

Brownski,  J.,  Gerald  Berry,  Julian  Hux¬ 
ley,  and  James  Fisher,  DOUBLEDAY 
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The  Earth  on 
Globes  and  Maps 

Men  are  now  space  travelers. 
Rockets  have  carried  people  away 
from  the  earth,  above  the  clouds,  and 
far  out  into  space.  Here,  men  can  see 
the  earth  as  it  was  never  seen  before. 

Space  travelers  can  see  the  earth’s 
highlands  that  rise  into  and  above 
the  clouds.  As  they  go  farther  from 
the  earth,  they  can  see  the  great 
bodies  of  land  and  water.  They  trav¬ 
el  around  the  earth  faster  than  the 
earth  is  turning.  They  can  see  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  with  the 
coming  of  day  and  night  to  different 
parts  of  the  earth. 

They  can  see  the  earth  as  a  great 
ball  moving  in  a  path  through  space, 
turning  around  and  around  as  it 
moves  along. 


Now  men  see  the  earth  from  space. 
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Biography  Outline 

Martin  Behaim 

1459-1507 

German 

Merchant  and  navigator 
Made  the  first  globe 


A  Global  View 


What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth? 

Long  before  the  first  spaceman 
looked  down  on  the  earth  and  saw 
its  curved  shape,  people  knew  that 
the  earth  was  round  like  a  ball.  Per¬ 
haps  men  of  long  ago  got  a  hint  of 
the  true  shape  of  the  earth  as  they 
watched  ships  sail  over  the  ocean  and 
disappear. 

At  times,  people  may  have  seen  the 
earth’s  curved  shadow  on  the  moon. 
This  shadow  appears  when  the  earth 
comes  between  the  sun  and  the  moon. 


A  globe  is  a  ball  shape  used  to  portray  the 
earth. 


What  is  a  globe? 


A  globe  is  a  small  form  made  to 
show  the  earth.  Globes  show  the 
larger  bodies  of  land  and  water  on 
the  earth.  Because  globes  are  round 
they  give  a  good  picture  of  the  almost 
round  earth. 

The  first  globe  was  made  late  in 
the  15th  century  by  Martin  Behaim, 
a  merchant  navigator,  a  trader  who 
guided  ships  across  the  seas. 
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New  Jersey  Department  of  Conservation 

Three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  water. 


How  does  the  globe  show  water  and  land? 

As  the  space  traveler  looks  at  the 
earth,  he  sees  more  water  than  land. 
The  great,  large  bodies  of  water  are 
known  as  oceans.  To  the  spaceman, 
they  may  look  gray  or  green,  but  on 
a  globe,  oceans  and  other  bodies  of 
water  are  usually  colored  blue.  Many 
other  colors  are  used  to  show  land. 

Because  we  live  on  land  and  see 
land  around  us  most  of  the  time,  we 
think  of  the  earth  as  being  mostly 
land.  Studying  the  globe  shows  that 
this  is  not  true.  There  is  about  three 
times  as  much  water  as  there  is  land. 


On  the  globe,  there  are  smaller 
bodies  of  water  also  marked  in  blue. 
Some  of  these  are  called  seas.  A  sea 
is  sometimes  joined  to  an  ocean,  and 
sometimes  it  is  separate  from  the 
ocean. 


What  are  the  great  bodies  of  water  called? 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  earth 
is  covered  by  ocean.  Most  globes 
name  four  oceans  within  this  area. 
Largest  of  all  is  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Next  come  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian, 
and  the  Arctic.  Some  globes  name  a 
fifth  ocean,  the  Antarctic. 


WATER: 

approximately 
70%  of  earth's  surface 
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What  are  the  bodies  of  land  called? 

Most  of  the  land  of  the  earth  is 
found  in  the  largest  bodies  of  land 
known  as  continents.  You  can  see  all 
the  continents  when  you  look  at  a 
globe.  They  are  North  America, 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Afri¬ 
ca,  Australia,  and  Antarctica. 


aiian  Islands 


There  are  many  smaller  bodies  of 
land,  surrounded  by  water.  These 
are  very  important,  too.  Land  of  this 
kind  is  called  an  island.  A  look  at 
the  globe  will  show  you  some  of  the 
more  important  islands. 

Sometimes  several  islands  are  so 
close  together  that  there  is  one  name 
for  the  group.  This  is  true  of  the 
of  islands  that  form  our  state 
orHawaii.  Hawaii  is  also  known  as 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Some  island  groups  are  countries 
or  nations.  Japan  is  a  country  that  is 
really  a  grouped  islands. 


Japan 


There  is  one  island,  called  Green¬ 
land,  which  seems  almost  large 
enough  to  be  called  a  continent. 
Other  islands  are  too  tiny  to  show 
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How  can  you  tell  directions  on  globes? 

Most  globes  show  the  points  far¬ 
thest  north  and  south  on  the  earth. 
The  point  farthest  north  is  called  the 
North  Pole.  The  point  farthest  south 
is  called  the  South  Pole. 

If  you  are  moving  or  pointing 
toward  the  South  Pole,  you  are  mov¬ 
ing  or  pointing  south.  If  you  are 
moving  or  pointing  toward  the  North 
Pole,  you  are  moving  or  pointing 
north. 

Lines  in  pictures  of  the  globe  on 
this  page  show  the  other  important 
directions  on  the  earth,  east  and 
west.  It  is  possible  to  travel  around 
the  earth  always  going  east  or  always 
going  west. 
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Lines  of  longitude  mark  the 
globe  in  sections  meeting  at  the 
North  and  South  Poles.  Longitude 
lines  are  numbered  to  the  east 
and  west  from  one  that  runs 
through  Greenwich,  England. 


If  you  know  the  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude  of  any  place  on  the  earth,  it  is 
easy  to  find  it.  Lines  of  longitude  and 
latitude  cross  the  globe  much  as 
streets  cross  a  community. 


Halfway  between  the  North  Pole  9%c 
and  the  South  Pole,  you  will  find  a 
line  around  the  globe.  This  line  is 
called  the  equator. 

On  some  globes,  there  are  lines 
stretching  from  the  North  Pole  to 
the  South  Pole.  These  lines  are  called 
lines  of  longitude  and  are  used  to 
help  find  the  location  of  places  on  the 
earth. 

On  some  globes,  there  are  other 
lines,  a  set  distance  apart,  on  either 
side  of  the  equator.  These  lines  are 
called  lines  of  latitude.  They,  too,  are 
used  to  help  find  the  location  of  places 
on  the  earth. 
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Lines  of  latitude  cross  the  lines 
of  longitude.  The  equator  is  the 
line  of  latitude  numbered  zero. 
Lines  of  latitude  number  north 
and  south  from  the  equator. 


Northern  Hemisphere 


What  is  a  hemisphere? 

The  earth  and  globe  are  spheres. 
Sphere  means  ball  shaped.  Hemi 
means  half.  Hemisphere  means  half 
a  sphere  or  half  of  the  earth  or  half 
of  a  globe. 

The  half  of  the  globe  north  of  the 
equator  is  called  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  half  of  the  globe  south 


Southern  Hemisphere 


of  the  equator  is  called  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Look  at  the  globe  another  way  so 
that  North  and  South  America  are 
on  half  the  globe,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  on  the  other  half.  The  half 
showing  the  Americas  is  called  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  the  other  half 
is  called  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 


Eastern  Hemisphere 


Western  Hemisphere 


Atlantic  Ocean 


Pacific  Ocean 
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How  can  a  globe  be  used  to  tell  about  day 
and  night? 

The  turning  of  the  earth  is  best  un¬ 
derstood  if  we  imagine  a  line  through 
the  earth  from  the  point  farthest 
north  to  the  point  farthest  south. 
The  earth  can  be  pictured  as  turning 
on  this  imagined  line. 

Globes  are  often  made  to  turn  on 
a  rod  attached  to  North  and  South 
Poles  to  show  this  movement.  You 
can  turn  the  globe  on  the  rod  and 
think  of  the  earth  turning  in  this 
manner.  The  imagined  line  through 
the  earth,  and  the  real  rod  attached 
to  the  globe,  are  called  the  axis. 

The  earth  is  always  turning 
toward  the  east.  It  takes  the  earth 
just  a  few  minutes  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  to  make  one  complete 
turn.  We  say  a  “day”  is  twenty-four 
hours.  Each  day  has  one  time  of 
darkness  and  one  of  light  on  most 
parts  of  the  earth. 
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When  the  part  of  the  earth  on 
which  you  are  living  turns  so  that 
you  can  see  the  sunrise,  your  part  of 
the  earth  is  beginning  its  time  of  day¬ 
light.  As  the  day  goes  on,  the  sun 
seems  to  go  higher  in  the  sky.  Really, 
the  sun  has  stayed  in  about  the  same 
place,  but  your  part  of  the  earth  is 
still  turning  towards  the  east. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  you  have  to 
look  back,  or  to  the  west,  to  see  the 
sun.  Then,  at  sunset,  it  goes  out  of 
sight.  This  means  that  your  part  of 
the  earth  has  turned  away  from  the 
sun,  and  night  has  begun. 


THE  TIME  OF  DAY  DEPENDS  ON  WHERE  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  WORLD 


Many  globes  are  marked  in  a  way 
that  helps  you  tell  what  time  it  is  in 
another  part  of  the  world.  Since 
there  are  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day, 
the  equator  is  marked  off  into  twen¬ 
ty-four  spaces,  one  for  each  hour. 
Each  space  is  called  a  time  zone. 

A  large  country,  such  as  the  United 
States,  may  spread  into  several  time 
zones.  Sunrise  comes  to  the  east 
coast  much  sooner  than  to  the  west. 
At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  in 
New  York,  when  many  people  are 
getting  ready  to  go  to  work,  people 
farther  west  may  still  be  sleeping. 


New  York  is  on  Eastern  Time. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  is  in  the  next  time 
zone.  There,  it  is  an  hour  earlier,  six 
o’clock,  Central  Time.  Out  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  it  is  five  o’clock,  Moun¬ 
tain  Time.  Most  people  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  are  still  sleeping 
soundly.  There,  it  is  only  four 
o’clock,  Pacific  Time. 

Alaska  spreads  over  three  more 
time  zones,  and  Hawaii  is  in  one  of 
them.  At  seven  in  New  York,  it  is 
two  in  the  morning  in  both  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska,  and  Honolulu,  Ha¬ 
waii. 

The  time  zone  lines  do  not  always 
follow  a  straight  longitudinal  line. 
This  is  because  people  who  work  to¬ 
gether  a  great  deal  find  it  helpful  to 
have  the  same  time  in  certain  places. 
Time  zone  lines  have  been  changed 
several  times  as  people  have  seen  the 
need  to  do  so. 
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How  can  the  globe  help  tell  about  seasons? 

The  earth  is  moving  in  two  ways 
all  the  time.  It  is  always  turning  to 
the  east,  and  it  is  also  moving  along  a 
pathway  it  follows  around  the  sun. 
The  pathway  is  called  the  earth’s 
orbit. 


North  Pole 


March 

South  Pole  * 

The  earth  makes  the  full  journey 
of  its  orbit  around  the  sun  in  just 
about  365  days,  or  one  year.  We  di¬ 
vide  each  year  into  four  seasons.  The 
picture  on  this  and  the  next  page 
shows  the  earth  on  its  orbit  as  it  is 
at  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  four 
seasons  in  North  America.  You  can 
see  that  about  March  21,  spring  be¬ 
gins.  Summer  begins  three  months 
later,  when  the  earth  has  moved  an¬ 
other  quarter  of  the  way  around  the 
sun.  Fall  and  winter  follow. 


In  winter,  fewer  rays  of  the  sun 
reach  North  America  than  in  sum¬ 
mer.  More  rays  reach  North  Amer¬ 
ica  as  summer  begins  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 
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North  Pole 


Winter 


December 


f  Summei 

South  Pole 


Twice  a  year,  on  the  first  day  of 
fall  and  on  the  first  day  of  spring,  the 
earth  is  at  the  place  where  the  most 
rays  of  the  sun  hit  either  side  of  the 
equator. 

As  you  can  see,  more  rays  of  the 
sun  strike  the  earth  north  of  the 
equator  in  the  summer  and  south  of 
it  in  the  winter. 
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Different  Parts  of  the  Earth  Tend  to  Have  Different  Climates 


What  is  shown  about  the  earth’s  climate 
on  a  globe? 

Weather  over  a  long  period  of  time 
in  any  one  place  is  called  the  climate 
of  the  place.  There  are  several  things 
that  make  the  climate  what  it  is,  or 
can  change  it  from  place  to  place. 


The  climate  may  be  hot  or  cold,  or 
between  the  two.  Places  far  north  or 
far  south  on  the  earth  are  usually 
colder.  Places  in  the  region  near  the 
equatorial  zone  are  often  warmer. 
The  angle  and  density  of  the  sun’s 
rays  influence  climate. 
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Wind  may  change  the  temperature 
of  a  place.  Wind  is  moving  air. 
Winds  bring  cold  or  warm  air,  and 
a  place  that  is  in  the  path  of  warm 
winds  will  have  a  warmer  climate  be¬ 
cause  of  them. 

How  much  rain  or  snow  a  place 
gets  over  a  year’s  time  is  part  of  its 
climate.  Some  parts  of  the  earth  get 
much  rain  almost  every  day.  They 
are  said  to  have  a  very  wet  climate. 
Other  places  get  only  a  few  showers 
in  a  year.  They  have  a  very  dry  cli¬ 
mate. 


Death  Valley,  in  California,  receives  only  one 

and  one-half  inches  of  rain  a  year.  Death  Valley  National  Monument 


Another  thing  that  can 
change  climate  is  whether  a 
place  is  near  or  far  from  an 
ocean.  Oceans  keep  the  coast¬ 
al  air  temperature  from 
changing  as  fast  as  the  in¬ 
land  air  temperature. 


Mountains — land  masses  that  rise  -’ j 
sharply  to  great  heights  can  also 
change  climate.  Air  that  is  in  the 
mountains  is  usually  colder  than  air 
near  the  lowlands.  Moreover,  clouds 
moving  with  the  wind  often  drop 
the  rain  they  carry  on  the  mountains. 
However,  the  climate  on  one  side  of 
a  mountain  may  be  wet  whereas  the 
other  side  may  be  dry. 
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Words  to  Know 

axis  (ak'sis)  14 

climate  (kll'mit)  18 

continents  (kon'ti  nents)  10 

equator  (ekwa'ter)  12 

globe  (glob)  8 

hemisphere  (hem'isfer)  13 

island  (i'land)  10 

latitude  (lat'itud)  12 

longitude  (lon'jltud)  12 

merchant  navigator  ( mur'chant 
nav'zga'ter)  8 

mountains  (moun'tmz)  20 

North  Pole  (north  pol)  11 

oceans  (o'shms)  9 

orbit  (or'bit)  16 

seas  (sez)  9 

South  Pole  (south  pol)  11 
sphere  (sfer)  13 
time  zone  (tlm  zon)  15 
wind  (wind)  19 


Questions 

1.  What  are  the  largest  masses  of 
land  on  the  earth  called?  What 
are  the  largest  bodies  of  water 
called? 

2.  What  are  the  points  farthest  north 
and  south  on  the  earth  called? 
What  is  the  line  around  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  globe  called? 

3.  When  it  is  five  o’clock  in  New 
York,  what  time  is  it  in  Denver? 

4.  What  are  the  five  things  that  help 
make  climate  on  the  earth? 

5.  How  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  land?  How  much  is  wa¬ 
ter? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

On  a  globe,  find  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Hemispheres ;  the  East¬ 
ern  and  the  Western  Hemispheres. 

Find  North  America,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Antarctica  on  a  globe. 

Find  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
and  Greenland  on  a  globe. 

Find  the  oceans  of  the  world  on  a 
globe.  Find  two  seas. 
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NASA 


The  curve  of  the  earth  may  be  seen  from  high  above  it. 


Taking  a  Closer  Look 


How  does  the  earth  look  to  a  pilot? 

Airplane  pilots  who  fly  high  above 
the  earth  may  see  the  curve  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  They  see  this 
curve  when  they  look  over  wide 
stretches  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

As  the  airplane  pilot  flies  nearer 
the  earth,  he  sees  less  of  its  surface. 

The  earth  seems  to  curve  less.  When 
the  pilot  gets  very  close  to  the  ground, 
he  sees  the  earth  as  a  flat  surface 
on  which  he  lands. 

Many  flat  maps  are  like  photos  of 
the  earth  taken  by  a  pilot  flying  very 
close  to  the  earth’s  surface.  They  do 
not  show  the  curve  of  the  earth,  but 
they  show  many  things  about  a  part 
of  the  earth. 

From  close  to  the  ground, 
the  earth  looks  flat. 


How  are  photos  and  maps  alike  and 
different? 

A  map  shows  the  earth  or  a  part  of 
the  earth  on  a  flat  surface.  Some¬ 
times  a  photo  and  a  map  may  be  very 
much  alike. 


Aerial  Photograph  Co.  Chicago 
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The  photo  taken  near  the  ground, 
shown  on  page  22  and  the  map  of  the 
small  community  shown  on  this  page 
are  of  the  same  part  of  the  earth. 


At  other  times,  maps  do  not  show 
everything  you  would  see  in  a  photo. 
The  map  shows  only  the  things  that 
the  people  using  this  kind  of  map 
want  to  know. 


When  you  make  a  map  for  your 
own  use,  you  may  do  the  same  thing. 
If  you  are  meeting  a  group  of  friends 
at  a  bus  station,  you  may  make  a  map 
to  show  where  the  bus  station  is. 

A  photo  of  the  street  where  the  bus 
station  is  might  look  like  this. 


Your  map  of  the  same  street  might 
look  like  this. 


This  map  shows  the  bus  station 
which  is  the  meeting  place.  It  shows 
a  city  bus  stop  and  a  subway  station. 
From  either  place,  your  friends  will 
go  to  the  bus  station.  The  map  shows 
buildings  near  the  bus  station.  Using 
this  map,  everyone  can  find  his  way 
to  the  bus  station. 
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How  does  a  map  show  direction? 

There  are  some  things  that  are 
shown  on  almost  every  map.  One  of 
these  is  direction.  On  most  maps  you 
will  find  a  marker.  The  marker 
shows  directions  on  the  map. 

The  map  directions  may  be  shown 
by  a  cross  with  four  ends  marked, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  show¬ 
ing  these  directions  on  the  map. 
Sometimes  the  directions  northeast, 
southeast,  southwest,  and  northwest 
are  shown  also.  When  a  map  is  not 
marked  with  directions,  the  top  of 
the  map  is  usually  north. 
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A  direction-finding  tool,  called  a 
compass,  has  a  needle  that  always 
points  to  places  on  the  earth  near  the 
North  and  the  South  Poles. 

A  map  may  be  held  so  that  its  di¬ 
rections  are  the  same  as  those  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  The  map  is  held  so 
that  north  and  south  on  the  map  point 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  needle 
of  the  compass. 


N 
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How  does  a  map  show  distance? 

A  map  cannot  be  as  large  as  the 
place  it  shows,  because  a  map  of  that 
size  would  be  too  large  to  use.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  maps  use  a  certain 
small  measure  to  show  a  certain  large 
distance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
When  this  is  done  a  map  is  made  to 
scale. 


On  most  maps  one  inch  on  the  map 
shows  a  certain  number  of  feet  or 
miles  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  map  at  the  top  of  this  page  shows 
one  inch  on  the  map  for  two  hundred 
feet  on  the  earth.  Any  two  places 
shown  two  inches  apart  on  the  map 
are  four  hundred  feet  from  each 
other  on  the  earth. 


If  you  wanted  to  make  a  large 
drawing  of  your  classroom,  one  inch 
on  your  drawing  might  show  six 
inches  in  the  classroom. 


400  feet 


400  feet 


400  feet 

A  difference  in  scale  on  maps  show¬ 
ing  the  same  place  will  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  size  of  the  maps. 


If  the  scale  on  the  community  map 
had  been  four  hundred  feet  shown  by 
one  inch,  the  map  of  the  same  place 
would  have  been  only  one-half  the 
size  it  is  shown  on  page  25. 


If  the  scale  had  been  one  hundred 
feet  shown  by  one  inch,  the  map  of 
the  same  place  would  have  been  twice 
the  size  it  is  shown  on  page  25. 


On  a  map  of  a  large  area  a  community  may 
be  only  a  dot. 

When  two  pages  of  the  same  size 
show  different  distances  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  the  scale  used  on 
each  map  must  be  different. 

On  the  large  community  map  at 
the  bottom  of  page  26  many  parts  of 
the  community  can  be  shown.  On  the 
small  map  at  the  top  of  the  page 
fewer  things  can  be  shown. 

As  more  and  more  of  the  earth’s 
surface  is  shown  on  a  map,  fewer  and 
fewer  things  about  each  community 
can  be  shown.  The  community  would 
be  only  a  dot  on  a  state  map.  On  a 
map  of  the  United  States  it  might 
not  be  shown  at  all. 

This  is  true  of  large  communities, 
too.  See  how  the  city  of  Chicago  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  community  map,  and  be¬ 
comes  only  a  dot  on  a  state  map. 

Maps  of  large  regions  show  some 
things  about  cities.  The  capital  of  a 
state  is  the  center  of  state  govern¬ 
ment.  A  star  may  show  a  state  capi¬ 
tal  on  a  map.  Here  it  marks  Spring- 
field,  capital  of  Illinois. 


Chicago 


Springfield 


Chicago 


0 


75 


WEST  COAST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Scale  of  Miles 

0  15 


Scale  of  Miles 


100 


'■  ■ 


Angeles 


You  can  see  maps  of  small  and 
large  regions  of  the  earth  shown  in 
the  same  amount  of  space  on  this 
page.  On  the  map  of  Los  Angeles, 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  shows  ten 
miles.  On  the  map  of  the  same  size 
of  California,  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
shows  ninety  miles. 


On  a  map  of  the  same  size  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States,  three 
eighths  inch  shows  two  hundred 
miles.  On  a  map  of  the  same  size  of 
the  United  States,  three  eighths  inch 
shows  five  hundred  miles. 

Each  of  these  maps  has  a  different 
scale. 
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Kepler,  Clark  and  Krughoff,  Ltd. 


A  house  like  this  one  may  be  shown  on  a  map  by  several  symbols. 


What  is  a  map  symbol? 

Another  way  that  things  on  the 
earth’s  surface  are  shown  on  a  map 
is  by  map  symbols.  A  map  symbol  is 
a  drawing  on  a  map  to  show  some¬ 
thing  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

A  symbol  may  be  a  drawing  that 
looks  like  the  thing  it  is  showing  or 
a  drawing  showing  an  outline  of  the 
thing  it  is  showing.  Other  times  a 
certain  drawing  that  does  not  look  at 
all  like  what  it  stands  for  is  made  to 
show  something  on  a  map. 


Legend 


School 


Street 


Symbols  for  a  House 


Some  symbols  show  the  land  and 
the  water  of  the  earth.  Others  show 
things  put  on  the  earth  by  men. 

The  symbols  used  on  a  map  are  ex¬ 
plained  on  a  part  of  a  map  called  a 
legend.  The  symbols  used  are  those 
most  needed  on  any  one  map. 
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Elevation 


oduction  (Corn) 


Desert 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 


The  kind  of  soil  or  the  things  that 
grow  in  a  region  may  be  shown  by 
symbols,  too.  Desert  land,  or  land 
where  few  plants  or  animals  live, 
may  be  shown  by  a  desert  plant. 
Other  pictures  may  be  symbols  for 
other  things  that  grow  in  a  region. 

The  work  of  men  or  the  products 
men  make  may  be  shown  by  symbols, 
too.  There  are  also  symbols  to  show 
cities,  states,  and  countries  on  maps. 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 


Often  the  rise  of  land  or  elevation 
is  shown  on  a  map.  Elevation  is 
measured  from  sea  level,  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  height  of  land  on  the  earth’s 
surface  may  be  shown  by  contour 
lines.  A  contour  line  is  drawn 
through  each  point  the  same  height 
above  sea  level.  Numbers  on  the 
lines  show  how  high  the  land  is  along 
each  line. 

When  the  contour  lines  are  close 
together,  the  land  rises  sharply. 
When  the  lines  are  far  apart,  the  rise 
of  the  land  is  not  steep. 


Map  Symbols 


New  Jersey  Department  of  Conservation 


Colorado  Department  of  Public  Relations 


Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau 


River 


DeLaval  Separator  Company 


Florida  News  Bureau 
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Kentucky  Department  of  Public  Information 

Production  (Corn) 


Minerals  (Oil) 


Manufacturing 


Animal  Products 
(Cows) 


Farmer 


National 


State 


★ 


Capitals 
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Feet 


Above 
10 

8,000 
to  10,000 
5,000 
to  8,000 
3,000  to  5 

1,000  to  3,000 
500  to 


What  does  color  show  on  a  map? 

Color  is  used  on  maps  to  show 
many  things  about  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  On  most  maps,  each  color  shows 
one  kind  of  thing. 

Color  on  a  map  shows  the  height  of 
land  above  sea  level.  On  most  maps 
land  near  sea  level  is  dark  green.  As 
the  land  gets  higher,  the  map  shows 
lighter  green.  Still  higher  land  is 
shown  in  tan  and  then  in  dark  brown. 


There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
land.  There  is  highland,  lowland, 
flatland,  hilly  land,  and  mountains. 

Hilly  land  and  hills  rise  and  dip 
gently,  not  sharply  like  mountains. 
Lowland  between  two  hills  or  moun¬ 
tains  is  called  a  valley.  A  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  flat  land  high  above  sea  level 
is  called  a  plateau.  Great  sections  of 
flat  land  are  called  plains. 

The  chart  on  this  page  shows  some 
kinds  of  land  and  the  way  they  may 
be  shown  on  a  map. 


Mountain 


Plateau 


Blue  shows  water  on  most  maps. 
The  largest  sections  shown  in  blue 
are  the  oceans.  Many  maps  show 
lakes  as  smaller  areas  of  blue  and 
rivers  and  streams  as  blue  lines. 


Atlantic 

Ocean 


This  Long  Island  harbor  has  many  depths. 


Different  blues  show  different 
depths  in  the  ocean.  On  many  maps, 
the  lighter  the  blue,  the  deeper  the 
water. 
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Color  may  also  show  the  land  of 
different  states  or  countries.  By 
showing  each  state  or  country  in  a 


different  color,  it  is  easy  to  see  where 
one  state  or  country  ends  and  another 
begins. 
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What  are  some  things  shown  on  maps? 

Maps  may  show  many  things  about 
the  earth.  They  may  show  places 
where  land  and  water  come  together. 
The  land  along  the  ocean  is  called  the 
coast. 

Maps  may  show  land  that  rises 
high  above  sea  level.  The  steeply  ris¬ 
ing  highland  of  mountains  and  the 
gently  rising  land  of  hills  may  both 
be  shown  on  maps. 

Broad,  flat,  sections,  called  plains, 
are  shown  on  many  maps. 

Places  where  few  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals  can  live,  called  deserts,  are 
shown  on  maps. 

Maps  may  show  places  on  the  earth 
where  there  is  heavy  rainfall  and 
great  heat. 
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Why  is  a  globe  often  better  than  a  flat 
map? 

The  globe  shows  us  the  true  shape 
of  the  earth.  It  shows  the  outlines  of 
large  bodies  of  land  and  water. 

You  can  show  better  the  movement 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  by  using  a 
globe.  You  can  see  why  the  climate 
of  the  earth  is  caused  partly  by  move¬ 
ment  of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 

On  a  globe,  you  can  see  true  dis¬ 
tances  or  miles  between  places.  True 
direction,  or  line  of  movement  across 
the  earth’s  surface,  is  seen  also. 


world. 

Places  far  north  and  south  of  the 
equator  may  be  pulled  out  of  shape 
on  a  flat  map  of  the  world.  When  the 
peeling  of  a  whole  orange  is  flattened 
it  wrinkles  and  breaks.  This  hap¬ 
pens  if  a  globe  is  flattened  to  make 
a  map.  A  map  of  the  world  must  be 
shown  in  sections  to  give  a  true  pic- 
tire  of  land  and  water  outlines. 

Because  the  form  of  a  map  is  not 
the  shape  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  easy 
to  show  the  earth’s  movement.  Be¬ 
cause  a  map  is  not  round,  it  is  hard 
to  show  true  distance  and  direction. 


Why  is  a  flat  map  often  better  than  a 
globe? 

Maps  may  show  many  facts  about 
a  small  section  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
A  map  of  a  small  part  of  the  earth 
shows  things  not  shown  on  a  globe. 

A  map  is  flat.  It  can  be  printed  on 
a  paper  that  can  be  folded  and  car¬ 
ried  about .  It  can  be  printed  in  a 
book  and  help  the  reader  understand 
a  place  or  people. 

A  map  may  be  marked  on  because 
it  is  flat.  Your  travel  route  can  be 
marked  easily  and  clearly  on  a  map. 


A  globe  must  always  show  the 
whole  earth.  It  cannot  show  many 
facts  about  any  part  of  the  earth.  A 
globe  large  enough  to  show  facts 
about  small  communities  would  have 
to  be  so  big  it  would  fill  a  room. 

Most  globes  cannot  be  folded  easily 
and  carried  about.  When  reading 
about  a  place,  the  readers  must  al¬ 
ways  look  away  from  the  book  to 
find  this  place  on  the  globe. 

A  globe  is  hard  to  mark  on  because 
it  is  round.  It  is  hard  to  show  a  route 
from  one  place  to  another. 
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Why  are  the  things  shown  on  maps  and 
globes  important  to  people? 

Men  live  in  places  all  over  the 
world.  Maps  and  globes  can  show 
many  things  about  the  places  where 
people  live. 

Sometimes  there  is  little  that  men 
can  do  to  change  the  place  where 
they  live. 

Words  to  Know 
capital  (kap'ital)  27 

coast  (kost)  35 

compass  (kum'pas)  24 

contour  lines  (kon'toor  llnz)  30 

desert  (dez'ert)  30 

elevation  (el'e  va'slmn)  30 

legend  (lej'cnd)  29 

map  (map)  22 

plains  (planz)  32 

plateau  (pldto')  32 

scale  (skal)  25 

sea  level  (1  ev'el)  30 

symbols  (sim'lmlz)  29 

valley  (val'i)  32 


Men  are  learning  many  new  things 
about  the  earth.  They  are  also  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  change  the  earth. 

People  are  more  and  more  using 
the  earth  to  meet  their  needs.  On  la¬ 
ter  pages,  you  will  find  out  about 
ways  people  live  and  how  they  make 
their  life  better.  Maps  and  globes 
show  things  men  have  done. 

Questions 

1.  What  directions  are  found  on  al¬ 
most  all  maps?  What  other  direc¬ 
tions  are  shown  on  some  maps? 

2.  If  you  want  to  show  a  very  large 
region  on  a  map  would  you  use  a 
scale  of  feet  on  the  earth  to  inches 
on  the  map?  Why? 

3.  If  you  made  a  map  of  your  com¬ 
munity,  which  of  the  symbols  on 
page  31  would  you  use?  What 
other  symbols  would  you  need? 

4.  What  are  dilferent  ways  of  show¬ 
ing  rises  in  the  earth’s  surface  on 
a  map? 

5.  What  color  is  almost  always  used 
when  different  depths  of  water 
are  shown? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Find  the  scale  on  several  different 
maps. 
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UNIT 


1 

SUMMARY 


Now  You  Know 


Today  men  have  seen  the  earth 
from  space.  They  know  the  earth  is 
almost  round  and  that  a  globe  gives 
the  best  idea  of  the  earth.  Globes 
have  long  shown  the  shape  of  the 
earth  and  the  outlines  of  great  bodies 
of  land  called  continents  and  bodies 
of  water  called  oceans. 

Globes  are  often  marked  in  certain 
ways  to  help  locate  places  on  the 
earth.  The  North  and  the  South 
Poles,  the  equator,  and  the  hemi¬ 
spheres  are  all  helps  of  this  kind.  A 
globe  can  sometimes  be  used  to  help 
explain  the  seasons  and  climates  of 
the  earth. 


Maps  have  been  used  for  many 
years  to  show  the  earth  or  a  part  of 
it  on  a  flat  surface.  Since  maps  can¬ 
not  show  the  curve  of  the  earth,  they 
are  best  for  showing  smaller  parts 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  A  map,  show¬ 
ing  a  small  part  of  the  earth,  can 
show  many  more  things  about  that 
part  than  a  globe  can  show. 

Maps  use  direction  markers,  scale, 
symbols,  and  color  to  show  facts 
about  the  earth  and  the  things  man 
has  done  to  the  earth.  People  are  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  make  their  way  of  life 
better.  Many  things  they  have  done 
or  are  doing  are  shown  on  maps. 


You  Talk  It  Over 


Why  are  many  places  near  the 
equator  very  warm?  Why  may  some 
places  near  the  equator  be  cool? 

What  facts  does  a  map  or  a  globe 
give  that  would  be  important  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  way  people  live  in 
different  places? 


Would  all  people  use  the  same  kind 
of  land  in  the  same  way?  Why? 

Would  you  look  at  only  one  kind 
of  map  for  facts  about  a  place?  Why? 

Maps  and  globes  must  be  changed 
often.  Why? 
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1 

EVALUATION 


Unit  Questions 


1.  How  did  men  know  the  earth  was 
round  before  they  saw  it  from 
space? 

2.  Why  does  the  globe  give  a  better 
picture  of  the  earth  than  a  map? 

3.  What  are  the  continents  of  the 
earth? 

4 .  What  are  the  oceans  of  the  earth  ? 

5.  What  are  the  north-south  lines 
marked  on  the  globe?  What  are 
the  east- west  lines  marked  on  the 
globe? 

6.  What  are  the  hemispheres  of  the 
globe  called? 

7.  What  is  climate? 

8.  In  what  direction  does  the  earth 
turn?  How  are  many  globes  set 
to  show  this? 

9.  What  time  is  it  in  New  York  at 
seven  o’clock  in  San  Francisco? 


10.  How  does  the  rise  of  land  help 
change  climate? 

11.  Why  are  maps  best  for  showing 
small  parts  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face? 

12.  How  does  the  surface  of  the  earth 
seem  to  change  as  a  pilot  comes 
closer  to  the  ground? 

13.  How  are  a  map  and  a  photo  of 
a  small  part  of  the  earth  often 
different?  In  what  ways  are  they 
sometimes  alike? 

14.  What  things  would  you  have  to 
show  in  the  legend  for  a  map  of 
your  community? 

15.  What  points  of  land  does  a  con¬ 
tour  line  connect? 

16.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you 
can  tell  about  a  place  on  the  earth 
by  looking  at  a  map? 

17.  How  are  state  capitals  and  na¬ 
tional  capitals  shown  on  maps? 
How  are  other  cities  shown? 
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EVALUATION 

Puzzlers 


If  you  are  flying  from  Chicago  to 
Moscow  what  would  be  the  shortest 
route?  What  direction  would  you 
fly?  Check  your  answer  on  a  globe? 

You  would  be  flying  from  what  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  what  other  hemisphere  on 
the  flight? 

Over  how  many  countries  would 
your  flight  take  you? 


What  large  bodies  of  water  would 
you  fly  over  on  the  trip? 

What  well  known  direction  point 
would  you  fly  near  on  the  trip? 

What  does  the  symbol  for  Moscow 
on  the  map  tell  you  about  the  city? 

Would  this  map  help  you  to  find 
your  way  around  Moscow?  Why? 

Why  would  flying  be  the  best  way 
to  travel? 
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Activities 


You  Send  out  Symbol  Hunters 


Bring  pictures  of  different  kinds 
of  land  such  as  mountains,  valleys, 
plains,  plateaus,  hills;  and  types  of 
waterways,  such  as  streams,  rivers, 
lakes  and  oceans.  Show  a  film  on  land 
and  water  forms. 

The  pictures  of  different  land  and 
water  forms  should  be  like  some 
places  in  your  own  community.  If 
you  are  making  a  map  of  your  com¬ 
munity  there  are  buildings  and  other 
man-made  things  you  will  want  to 
show,  too. 

Ask  everyone  to  act  as  a  symbol 
hunter.  All  of  you  can  bring  in  a 
list  of  the  places  that  should  appear 
on  a  map  of  your  community.  Read 
the  lists  to  the  class  and  have  them 
choose  the  places  they  think  should 
appear  on  the  map. 


You  Check  Time  Zones 

Make  a  set  of  seven  circles  about 
eight  inches  across.  Number  each 
circle  as  a  clock  is  numbered.  Make 
two  hands,  one  shorter  than  the 
other,  for  each  circle.  Fasten  them 
to  the  center  of  the  circle  with  a  brad 
or  tack.  Put  the  clocks  in  a  line  across 
the  room. 

Now  hang  a  large  map  of  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  over  the  clocks.  Attach 
strips  of  yarn  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  map  to  show  time  zones. 
Show  each  zone  over  a  clock. 

Have  a  child  in  the  class  choose 
one  city  and  turn  the  clock  under  the 
zone  of  the  city  to  a  time  he  wants  it 
to  be.  Ask  someone  else  to  turn  the 
clock  under  the  time  zone  for  another 
city  to  the  time  it  would  be  there. 
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UNIT  TWO  -  COMMUNITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Unit  Theme:  With  the  use  of  natural  resources,  the  control  of  animal 
and  plant  life,  and  the  formation  of  communities,  early  men  began  to 
change  the  earth.  From  the  earliest  communities,  people  moved  in  all 
directions  over  land  and  water  to  form  new  communities — often  in  places 
much  different  from  their  home  lands.  In  time,  they  learned  to  live  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 


UNIT  INTRODUCTORY  PAGE 

Page  47 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  our 
world  and  the  world  of  earliest  men.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  that  men  have 
changed  the  earth.  Earliest  men  spent  all 
their  time  fighting  enemies,  looking  for 
food,  and  finding  shelter — all  activities  to 
keep  themselves  alive. 

Fourth-graders  are  much  interested  in 
cavemen  and  usually  know  something 
about  the  lives  of  cavemen.  Ask  the  class 
to  study  the  illustration  carefully  and 
find  all  the  details  which  indicate  that 
these  early  people  have  advanced  beyond 
their  ancestors. 

To  make  such  early  people  come  alive, 
show  a  movie  such  as  “Primitive  Man  In 
Our  World”  (Bailey)  or  a  filmstrip  such 
as  “Prehistoric  Man — Dawn  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion”  (Eye  Gate).  Allow  the  children  to 
browse  through  books  such  as  those  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  unit. 

CHAPTER  lll-MEN  FORM 
COMMUNITIES 

Pages  48-53 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Earliest  men  did  not  change  the  earth. 

2.  As  men  learned  to  use  fire,  make  stone 
weapons,  plant  seeds,  and  tame  animals, 
they  began  to  change  the  earth. 


3.  A  big  step  forward  was  made  when 
men  formed  communities.  From  then  on, 
they  led  safer,  more  rewarding,  and  hap¬ 
pier  lives. 

4.  The  first  communities  were  formed  in 
two  fertile  areas  near  great  rivers.  Com¬ 
munities  spread  out  in  all  directions  from 
these  two  sites. 

5.  Trade  kept  communities  in  touch  with 
one  another  and  this  resulted  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

trading  bronze  boundaries 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Write  the  words  “trading,”  “bronze,” 
and  “boundaries”  on  the  chalkboard  and 
discuss  them  at  the  beginning  or  when 
they  appear  in  the  text. 

Pages  48-49  sketch  the  transition  from 
individual  to  communal  life.  While  the 
children  know  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“community,”  they  may  not  know  that 
the  development  of  community  living  was 
a  real  advance  in  the  development  of  man¬ 
kind. 

To  get  the  significance  of  the  three  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  48,  ask  the  class  to  think 
specifically  of  what  life  must  have  been 
like  before  men  learned  to  use  fire,  plant 
crops,  and  tame  animals. 
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+  What  are  the  two  men  doing  in  the 
picture  at  the  top  of  page  49? 

^  Do  we  do  any  trading  today? 

The  children  will  cite  instances  of  per¬ 
sonal  trading  with  other  children.  Point 
out  that  in  some  faraway  places,  where 
the  people  are  out  of  touch  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  trading  is  still  carried 
on.  One  example  of  trading  in  our  part 
of  the  world  today  is  the  trading  of  serv¬ 
ices  for  a  home.  In  many  cases,  older  boys 
and  girls  attending  school  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  return  for  their  meals 
and  a  room. 

^  Why  don’t  we  have  to  trade  one  thing 
for  another  thing  today? 

Could  earliest  men  have  made  the 
drawing  shown  in  the  lower  picture? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  such  a 
drawing  (or  carving)  would  have  re¬ 
quired  both  time  and  skill.  Earliest  men 
would  have  been  far  too  busy  just  keep¬ 
ing  themselves  alive  to  have  done  any 
such  drawing.  Furthermore,  even  if  they 
had  a  period  of  freedom,  they  would  not 
have  known  how  to  draw  or  carve. 

The  earliest  communities  in  the  Fertile 
Crescent  (alluded  to  on  pages  50-51)  are 
a  source  of  great  wonder  and  interest  to 
children.  Excavations  at  ancient  sites 
have  produced  a  vast  amount  of  objects 
which  throw  light  on  the  life  of  the  early 
people  who  made  them.  Most  cities  have 
collections  which  may  be  viewed  in  mu¬ 
seums.  In  addition,  some  museums  show 
films  depicting  the  life  of  early  men.  Make 
full  use  of  any  such  community  resources 
available  to  you  and  your  class. 

^  What  does  the  map  on  pages  50  and 
51  show  that  would  account  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  communities  in  this  region? 


Most  children  take  water  so  much  for 
granted  that  the  presence  of  rivers  may 
not  seem  impressive.  Point  out  that  not 
far  from  the  places  where  the  first  com¬ 
munities  were  formed  are  places  where  no 
communities  have  ever  been  formed, 
mainly  because  they  have  so  little  water. 

^  How  did  the  people  in  these  first  com¬ 
munities  use  the  living  and  non-living 
things  found  near  the  rivers? 

Encourage  supplementary  reading  so 
that  the  children  may  discover  other  re¬ 
sources  and  other  uses  made  of  the  re¬ 
sources  mentioned. 

The  illustration  on  page  52  shows  a 
trading  scene  involving  people  who  lived 
at  a  much  later  time. 

Name  everything  you  can  that  shows 
these  people  lived  at  a  much  later  time 
than  the  people  shown  in  earlier  pictures. 

^  Besides  making  possible  an  exchange 
of  goods,  why  was  trade  important? 

Be  sure  the  children  understand  that 
with  the  exchange  of  goods  there  was  an 
exchange  of  ideas. 

^  What  was  necessary  in  order  that  one 
group  of  people  could  understand  the 
ideas  of  another  group? 

This  introduces  the  idea  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  its  importance.  Ideas,  no  matter 
how  good  they  may  be,  are  of  no  value  to 
another  person  unless  he  can  understand 
them.  To  exchange  ideas,  people  have  to 
understand  each  others’  spoken  or  writ¬ 
ten  language. 

Forms  of  writing  used  by  early  men 
are  of  great  interest  to  children.  If  feasi¬ 
ble,  schedule  time  for  supplementary 
reading  on  this  subject. 
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+  Why  were  new  communities  formed? 

Why  were  maps  useful  to  the  people 
who  set  out  to  form  new  communities? 

In  what  ways  are  the  two  maps  shown 
on  page  53  different  from  maps  of  today? 
In  what  ways  are  they  the  same  ? 

^  Why  were  boundaries  important  to 
early  people? 

CHAPTER  IV— THE  LAND 
ON  WHICH  MEN  LIVE 
Pages  54-79 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  When  people  left  the  earliest  commu¬ 
nities,  they  found  many  different  kinds  of 
places  to  live. 

2.  Early  men  found  ways  to  make  work 
and  life,  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth,  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

3.  When  land,  because  of  some  lack  or 
special  condition  did  not  produce  what 
men  wanted,  they  tried  to  bring  to  it  what 
was  lacking  or  to  take  away  from  it  what¬ 
ever  impeded  their  progress. 

4.  Early  people,  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  earth,  met  their  basic  needs  by 
using  the  natural  resources  available  to 
them  as  best  they  could. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 


worship 

adobe 

inventions 

horizon 

ore 

camel 

vikings 

mine 

oasis 

harpoon 

Inca 

spring 

Phoenicians 

terraces 

nomads 

hurricanes 

irrigate 

caravan 

lighthouse 

llamas 

alligators 

hoe 

alpacas 

crocodiles 

plow 

Alps 

Mayans 

armor 

plantations 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

In  introducing  this  chapter,  convey  to 
your  pupils  that  the  earth  is  a  habitation 
of  contrasts.  Some  places  are  near  the 
water;  others,  far  inland.  Some  are  low 
and  others  high.  Some  are  hot  and  dry 
and  others  hot  and  wet.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  places  that  fall  between  the  two 
extremes.  These  differences  influence  the 
way  men  live. 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  way  early 
men  lived  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth  and  the  changes  that  they  and  later 
men  brought  about. 

The  underlying  concept  is  that  when 
communities  of  people  learned  to  live  and 
work  together  cooperatively,  improve¬ 
ment  resulted. 

In  making  the  transition  from  Unit 
One  to  Unit  Two,  keep  in  mind  that  the 
class  has  been  considering  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  but  will  now  consider  the  different 
regions  on  the  earth.  Check  experiential 
backgrounds  by  questions  such  as: 

Do  you  have  any  relatives  or  friends 
who  live  in  different  kinds  of  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world? 

^  Have  you  ever  read  stories  about  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  in  different  regions  of  the 
earth  than  the  one  where  you  live? 

Be  sure  that  the  children  do  not  confuse 
a  state  or  a  country  with  a  region.  For 
example,  a  child  in  the  Middle  West  might 
say,  “England.”  Point  out  that  if  he  is 
talking  about  people  who  lived  on  the 
coast  of  England,  they  would  live  in  a 
different  region.  However,  if  they  lived 
in  the  interior,  the  chances  are  they  would 
live  in  the  same  kind  of  region — one  that 
is  fairly  level;  has  many  small  towns  and 
some  large  cities;  has  some  farming  land, 
some  forest  land,  and  some  mines. 
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if  Have  you  ever  taken  a  trip  to  a  com¬ 
munity  in  a  different  region  ? 

Children  may  have  made  trips  to  a 
coastal  city  such  as  New  York,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  or  San  Francisco;  a  plains  mining 
region  such  as  Minnesota;  a  plains  wheat¬ 
growing  region  such  as  Kansas;  a  moun¬ 
tain  city  such  as  Denver;  a  desert  land 
such  as  Death  Valley;  or  a  hot,  wet  area 
such  as  the  Everglades. 

Some  of  the  material  on  page  54  and 
the  first  column  on  page  55,  may  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  pupils  from  earlier  social- 
studies  texts.  Tell  them  that  while  they 
have  learned  some  of  the  reasons  why 
communities  are  different,  they  will  now 
learn  more  reasons. 

The  emergence  of  religious  feeling  may 
be  a  new  idea. 

if  Why  didn’t  earliest  men  worship  God  ? 

if  Have  men’s  ideas  about  God  always 
been  the  same? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  all  ideas 
undergo  change  and  that  those  about  God 
have  changed,  too. 

The  first  three  paragraphs  on  page  55 
cite  reasons  for  the  differences  in  com¬ 
munities. 

if  Why  were  early  people  afraid  to  sail 
far  out  in  the  ocean? 

if  Why  were  the  vikings  (page  56)  the 
first  to  adventure  out  on  the  ocean? 

Use  a  globe  to  show  that  the  distance 
from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  to  Ice¬ 
land  and  Greenland  is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  the  distance  from  southern  Europe  to 
North  America.  The  vikings  traveled  all 
around  England.  The  distance  between 


the  middle  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
to  the  northern  part  of  England  is  al¬ 
most  as  great  as  from  England  to  Iceland. 

if  What  was  the  difference  between  the 
vikings  and  the  adventurous  sailors  of 
southern  Europe? 

The  vikings  were  not  interested  in 
trade.  Their  object  was  to  sail  to  a  place 
where  they  could  find  something  they 
wanted  and  take  it. 

if  Did  all  early  fishermen  fish  in  the 
same  way? 

The  text  and  illustrations  on  page  57 
show  that  they  did  not.  Help  the  class  see 
that  people  in  each  coastal  region  devel¬ 
oped  their  fishing  tools,  from  materials  at 
hand,  that  served  their  purpose  best.  Lead 
the  children  to  see,  too,  that  the  kinds  of 
fish  in  the  waters  off  a  coastal  region  often 
determine  the  fishing  tools  that  must  be 
used  to  catch  them. 

if  Where  have  you  ever  seen  any  fishing 
tools  like  those  shown  or  described? 

Dioramas  in  museums,  movies  of  early 
men,  and  travel  pictures  of  present-day 
aborigines  may  be  cited.  Children,  espe¬ 
cially  boys,  enjoy  talking  about  fishing. 
Tell  them  that  later  when  we  talk  about 
fishing  communities  of  today,  there  will 
be  ample  opportunity  to  talk  about  fishing 
experiences. 

if  What  were  the  other  kinds  of  work 
besides  fishing  that  developed  in  early 
coastal  regions? 

if  Why  were  tall,  strong,  straight  trees 
so  necessary  to  builders  of  early  boats  and 
ships? 

Wood  was  the  only  material  these  early 
builders  could  use.  They  had  not  yet 
learned  to  use  metal  for  added  strength. 
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if  Does  the  framework  in  the  picture 
on  page  58  make  you  think  of  any  other 
framework? 

Most  children  will  say  it  looks  like  the 
framework  of  a  house. 

if  What  do  you  think  the  picture  is  that 
the  man  at  the  left  is  holding? 

if  What  does  this  tell  us  about  these  early 
builders? 

The  important  thing  is  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  learned  to  make  and  follow  plans 
in  their  shipbuilding.  Point  out  that  in 
other  coastal  regions  at  this  same  time 
men  may  not  have  been  building  ships  ac¬ 
cording  to  plan.  The  men  in  this  picture 
were  most  likely  Phoenicians  who  were 
the  greatest  shipbuilders  of  their  day. 

if  Name  as  many  other  kinds  of  workers 
as  you  can  who  might  have  lived  in  the 
community  where  this  shipyard  was  lo¬ 
cated. 

Two  points  are  dealt  with  on  pages  59 
and  60.  (1)  the  dangers  of  living  and 
working  in  coastal  regions,  and  (2)  the 
changes  that  have  come  to  coastal  com¬ 
munities. 

if  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  hurricane? 

Perhaps  not  many  children  have,  but 
all  will  be  able  to  contribute  information 
on  the  basis  of  pictures  and  information 
in  newspapers  and  on  radio  and  television. 

if  How  did  early  men  take  hurricanes 
into  account  when  they  built  their  homes  ? 

if  What  did  they  do  to  prevent  ships 
from  smashing  into  rocky  coasts  during 
hurricanes  or  other  bad  storms? 

They  built  lighthouses  right  into  rocks 
that  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  These 


were  built  so  strongly  that  the  high  winds 
with  bad  storms  usually  could  not  blow 
them  over. 

Use  the  biographical  outline  on  Henry, 
the  Navigator,  to  arouse  interest  in  this 
important  man  and  his  contribution  to  ex¬ 
ploration.  Show  a  film  or  filmstrip  in 
which  he  is  presented  or  read  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life.  If  any  children  show 
an  especial  interest  in  him  or  people  like 
him,  refer  them  to  books  on  the  subject. 

if  Exploration  and  trips  for  information 
about  faraway  places  are  still  carried  out. 
Who  pays  for  them  today? 

The  most  likely  answer  will  be,  “Rich 
men.”  Indicate  that  this  is  correct,  but 
not  the  full  answer.  Lead  the  children  to 
see  that  national  governments,  great  uni¬ 
versities,  international  organizations,  and 
large  businesses  all  contribute  money  to 
such  efforts. 

Indicate  to  the  class  that  the  changes 
described  in  the  last  paragraph  (page  60) 
will  be  covered  much  more  fully  when  we 
come  to  Unit  Three.  When  you  introduce 
Unit  Three,  you  may  want  to  have  the 
class  recall  this  information. 

In  carrying  out  the  transition  from 
coastal  land  to  plains  land  (page  61),  ex¬ 
plain  the  term  “coastal  plain,”  as  a  wide 
piece  of  level  land  extending  in  from  a 
coast.  This  will  help  make  clear  that  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth  need  not  be  mutually 
exclusive.  However,  more  plains  or  level 
land  lies  inland. 

Introduce  the  following  terms:  “hoe,” 
“plow,”  “armor,”  and  “adobe.” 

Ask  the  class  to  read  the  text  to  find 
answers  to  the  following  questions: 

if  How  might  a  traveler  know  when  he 
came  to  plains  land? 
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it  Is  all  plains  land  the  same?  In  what 
way  may  one  plains  area  be  different  from 
another  ? 

it  What  is  the  work  of  people  on  plains 
where  plants  grow  well? 

it  How  did  early  plainsmen  get  their 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter? 

it  Why  did  cities  grow  up  on  the  plains  ? 

A  discussion  of  these  and/or  similar 
questions  which  can  be  answered  by  a 
careful  reading  of  the  text  should  give  the 
children  a  general  idea  of  plains  land  and 
men’s  life  on  it. 

The  ingenuity  of  early  man  in  devising 
farming  tools  can  be  appreciated  if  you 
show  illustrations  of  the  early  tools  next 
to  illustrations  of  similar  tools  used  today. 
The  principle  of  design  underlying  tools 
like  hoes,  hammers,  hatchets,  rakes, 
plows  and  even  the  tools  for  planting  has 
not  changed  markedly.  After  the  class 
has  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  pairs  of 
illustrations,  ask  the  following  question: 

it  What  is  alike  in  some  of  the  old  and 
new  tools? 

The  pupils  should  observe,  for  example, 
that  the  hoes  are  shaped  much  the  same; 
that  the  pointed  stick  for  making  holes 
for  seeds  has  been  replaced  by  a  sharper, 
stronger  metal  drill;  that  the  small  wood¬ 
en  plow  has  become  a  large,  sharp,  steel 
implement;  that  the  sickle  is  almost  un¬ 
changed  in  shape,  but  is  sharper  and  has 
a  handle  which  permits  much  more  con¬ 
venient  manipulation  of  this  tool. 

The  taming  and  training  of  strong  ani¬ 
mals,  mentioned  on  page  62,  introduces 
the  idea  of  power.  When  animals  could 
work  for  them,  men  no  longer  had  to  rely 
solely  on  their  own  strength  in  doing  their 
farming. 


Page  63  shows  the  way  plainsmen 
dressed  at  various  times  and  in  different 
places.  Use  the  page  to  stimulate  a  search 
for  other  similar  pictures. 

Pages  64-65  describe  and  illustrate  the 
homes  built  by  different  kinds  of  plains¬ 
men.  The  important  concept  to  stress 
here  is  that,  while  early  men  used  the  ma¬ 
terials  near  at  hand  for  their  homes  and 
in  general  followed  the  procedures  of 
earlier  generations,  each  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration  made  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments.  In  this  way,  homes  gradually  be¬ 
came  not  only  safer  and  stronger,  but  also 
much  more  comfortable  and  convenient 
places  in  which  to  live. 

it  Name  two  things  early  men  did  to 
make  better  bricks. 

it  Why  might  the  builder  of  a  house  with 
a  thatched  roof  have  small  air  and  smoke 
vents  in  the  chimney  ? 

It  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  that 
small  smoke  vents  would  cut  down  on  the 
escape  of  sparks  which  might  ignite  the 
highly  flammable  roof. 

it  What  did  the  builder  of  log  cabins  dis¬ 
cover  that  would  greatly  reduce  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  fire? 

it  Why  were  many  castles  built  on  high 
ground  and  with  strong  walls? 

it  What  added  precaution  did  a  builder 
of  a  castle  take  when  he  had  strong, 
round,  pointed  towers  set  into  the  walls 
at  various  places? 

it  Why  did  early  men  in  many  different 
places  find  that  a  pointed  roof,  or  at  least 
a  raised  and  slanting  roof,  was  better 
than  a  flat  roof? 

it  What  did  men  do  to  provide  light  in 
their  homes? 
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it  What  do  you  know  about  the  climate 
of  a  region  where  men  build  homes  with 
overhanging  roofs? 

Page  66  introduces  the  concept  that 
plainsmen  had  and  have  time  and  occa¬ 
sions  for  play,  fun,  and  enjoyment. 

it  How  did  holidays  develop  ? 

it  Why  did  the  American  Plains  Indians 
find  pleasure  in  jumping,  running,  throw¬ 
ing  stones,  and  shooting  arrows? 

It  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  American  Plains  Indians  were  hunt¬ 
ers.  Hunters  had  to  perform  these  and 
many  other  activities.  Ceremonials  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  for  practice  of  skills 
in  an  atmosphere  of  relaxation. 

it  Why  weren’t  all  holidays  the  same  in 
all  plains  regions? 

Point  out  that  happenings,  important 
events,  and  outstanding  people  were  dif¬ 
ferent  from  place  to  place  even  though 
the  people  in  all  the  places  may  have 
earned  their  living  by  farming. 

The  final  paragraph  on  page  66  sum¬ 
marizes  the  changes  in  plains  regions  over 
the  years.  Tell  the  class  that  they  will  find 
out  many  more  things  about  plains  regions 
when  they  come  to  Unit  Four. 

Words  introduced  on  pages  67  to  71  are: 
“ore,”  “mine,”  “Inca,”  “terraces,”  “irri¬ 
gate,”  “llamas,”  “alpacas,”  “Alps,”  and 
“inventions.” 

Ask  the  class  to  think  about  why  early 
men  went  into  the  hills  and  mountains. 
It  was  certainly  hard  to  get  into  the 
mountains  and,  with  so  few  people  on  the 
earth  in  those  days,  there  must  have  been 
plenty  of  level  and  fertile  land  available. 
While  some  people  may  have  been  driven 
into  the  mountains  by  stronger,  warlike 


enemies,  many  more  went  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  voluntarily  and  established  their 
homes  in  them.  The  only  explanation,  is 
that  as  far  back  as  we  know  some  men 
have  simply  wanted  to  go  up  into  the 
mountains,  however  hard  mountain  life 
might  be. 

Review  geographical  terms  “hills,” 
“mountains,”  and  “valleys”  of  Unit  One. 
At  the  same  time,  review  the  ways  of 
showing  hilly  and  mountain  land  on  maps 
and  globes. 

★  Do  plainsmen  and  mountain  men  raise 
the  same  kind  of  animals  ? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  while 
cows  can  go  up  to  hill-pastures,  they  can¬ 
not  go  up  the  sharper  slopes  to  the  higher 
pastures.  Both  sheep  and  goats  can  climb 
to  greater  heights  and  can  find  food  at 
greater  heights  because  they  can  nibble 
plants  that  grow  close  to  the  ground. 

it  Why  did  early  men  find  mountains  a 
safe  place  to  hide  from  their  enemies? 

There  are  many  good  hiding  places, 
such  as  caves,  in  mountains.  The  people 
in  the  mountains  could  look  down  and  see 
people  who  were  searching  for  them. 
Then  they  could  move  on  to  other  hiding 
places  or  perhaps  hurl  down  rocks  on 
their  enemies. 

it  Why  were  the  herding  of  animals  and 
mining  two  good  lines  of  work  for  moun¬ 
tain  people? 

The  animals  could  provide  both  food 
and  clothing  while  the  metals  mined  in 
the  mountains  could  be  used  as  items  of 
trade. 

it  What  kept  mountain  communities 
apart  from  other  communities  for  such 
a  long  time? 
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Point  out  to  the  class  that,  while  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  mountain 
regions,  they  will  learn  something  about 
just  a  few  of  them  in  this  unit.  One  of 
these  mountain  communities  (the  Inca 
Empire  of  the  Andes)  has  disappeared. 
The  others  are  still  in  existence. 

The  highly  advanced  Indian  cultures 
are  of  interest  to  children  of  this  grade. 
Place  on  the  room  “library”  table  books 
and  articles  about  the  Incas  and  schedule 
time  for  groups  of  children  to  browse 
through  and/or  read  them.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  may  ask  to  make  reports. 

'fa  With  so  little  land  that  could  be 
farmed,  why  was  it  possible  for  the  Incas 
to  raise  so  many  crops? 

+  What  activities  must  often  be  carried 
out  in  order  to  make  terraces? 

Rock  may  have  to  be  chopped  away  in 
order  to  make  a  large,  level  “step”  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  If  the  soil  is  not 
deep  enough,  soil  from  the  valley  must  be 
carried  or  hoisted  up  the  mountain.  Then, 
as  a  safety  measure,  and  to  prevent  soil 
from  being  washed  away,  some  sort  of 
fence  or  protecting  ledge  must  be  con¬ 
structed  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  lev¬ 
eled  area. 

The  llamas  and  alpacas  were  very  use¬ 
ful  as  pack  animals  to  the  Incas  and  other 
people  of  the  Andes.  Why  didn’t  people 
in  other  mountain  regions,  say,  in  Europe 
use  these  animals? 

The  children  may  guess  that  these  ani¬ 
mals  were  not  found  in  the  mountain  re¬ 
gions  of  Europe.  This  helps  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  mountain  regions  around  the 
world  are  not  the  same. 

^  From  what  you  have  learned  so  far, 
do  you  think  the  Inca  Indians  used  their 
mountain  land  wisely? 


it  Since  the  Inca  Indians  disappeared, 
how  do  we  know  that  they  made  the 
things  we  say  they  made? 

This  would  be  a  good  place  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  archeology,  although  that 
term  need  not  be  used.  Point  out  that 
many  things,  such  as  the  wall  shown  on 
page  68,  were  so  strongly  and  well  built 
that  we  can  see  them  today.  In  other 
cases,  men  dig  into  the  ground  near  the 
places  where  these  people  lived.  In  that 
way,  they  find  carved  pictures  and  other 
things  that  the  Incas  made  showing  what 
the  life  of  these  early  people  was  like. 

Point  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  Incas, 
mountains  were  a  barrier  to  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  ideas.  This  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  the  much  advanced  ideas  of  the  Incas 
were  not  carried  to  other  regions. 

Pages  70  and  71  show  homes,  clothing, 
and  activities  of  people  in  mountain  com¬ 
munities  today. 

^  Besides  herding  and  mining,  what  are 
two  other  kinds  of  work  done  by  people 
in  mountains? 

The  illustrations  on  page  71  give  the 
clue.  The  thought  that  mountain  animals 
supply  food  is  carried  one  step  farther 
here.  The  milk  of  animals  can  be  made 
into  products  (in  this  case,  cheese)  that 
stay  good  longer  than  milk  and  that  can 
be  used  in  trade. 

^  Why  was  it  natural  that  wood  carv¬ 
ing  should  become  an  activity  of  many 
mountain  people? 

Mountain  men  would  always  have 
knives  with  them.  In  the  forested  parts 
of  mountains,  they  would  find  pieces  of 
wood  and  whittle  to  pass  the  time  away. 
Perhaps,  accidentally  at  first,  they  whit¬ 
tled  pieces  of  wood  into  shapes  that  looked 
like  things  they  knew.  From  this  simple 
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beginning,  they  may  have  learned  to  carve 
with  purpose. 

The  last  paragraph  summarizes  the 
changes  that  have  come  to  mountain  re¬ 
gions.  Suggest  that  in  Unit  Four,  the  class 
will  learn  much  more  about  these  changes. 
They  will  also  see  how  modern  inventions, 
especially  those  related  to  transportation 
and  communication,  have  broken  down 
the  barriers  between  mountain  regions 
and  other  regions  and  have  brought  moun¬ 
tain  people  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Social-studies  terms  introduced  on 
pages  73-75  include:  “camel,”  “oasis,” 
“spring,”  “nomads,”  and  “caravan.” 

Review  the  word  “desert”  and  be  sure 
the  children  know  that  it  is  primarily  a 
place  where  few  plants  can  grow  and  few 
animals  can  live. 

it  According  to  the  definition  above, 
what  parts  of  mountains  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  desert? 

It  may  be  necessary  to  show  a  number 
of  pictures  of  high  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains  and  stony  peaks  without  snow.  Lead 
the  children  to  see  that  few  if  any  plants 
and  animals  can  live  in  such  surround¬ 
ings  and  that,  consequently,  certain  parts 
of  mountains  are  really  just  as  much  des¬ 
erts  as  the  hot,  sandy  deserts  so  much 
more  familiar  to  them. 

it  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  desert,  or  have 
seen  one  in  a  movie,  or  if  you  have  read 
about  a  desert,  tell  the  class  what  it  was 
like. 

Most  children  know  about  only  the  hot, 
sandy  type  of  desert,  and  it  may  come  as 
a  great  surprise  that  other  parts  of  the 
earth  are  also  considered  desert  land.  Tell 
them  that  in  Unit  Six  they  will  learn 
about  other  kinds  of  deserts  than  the  one 
they  know  about  now. 


★  When  people  left  fertile  land  in  com¬ 
munities  near  a  river,  did  they  have  any 
intention  of  forming  communities  in  the 
desert  ? 

The  answer  obviously  would  be,  “No.” 
Even  the  early  men  knew  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  live  without  water  and 
plants. 

it  Where  did  they  intend  to  form  com¬ 
munities? 

This  would  be  a  good  place  to  introduce 
the  word  “oasis.”  Some  people  may  have 
heard  of  an  oasis  some  distance  out  in  the 
desert,  and  they  went  there  to  settle. 
Others  may  have  intended  to  cross  the 
desert  to  a  river  land  on  the  other  side. 
Still  others  (nomads)  did  not  intend  to 
form  or  live  in  settled  communities  at  all. 
Their  plan  was  simply  to  lead  their  herds 
into  the  desert  and  then  to  wander  around 
from  one  small  oasis  to  another. 

it  Why  do  few  plants  grow  in  a  desert? 

Be  sure  the  children  understand  that 
the  reason  for  slight  plant  growth  in  the 
desert  is  not  heat  and  sand,  but  rather  the 
lack  of  water. 

it  How  did  early  men  grow  crops  on 
desert  land  near  rivers? 

it  Why  is  the  camel  well  adapted  to  life 
on  the  desert? 

Some  children  may  recall  the  charac¬ 
teristics  about  camels  that  they  learned 
in  an  earlier  grade.  For  those  who  do  not, 
this  topic  might  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
reference-book  assignment. 

it  Have  you  ever  seen  a  camel? 

Most  children  have  seen  camels  in  cir¬ 
cuses  and  zoos. 
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^  What  is  different  about  the  camels  in 
the  picture  on  page  72  from  the  camels 
you  have  seen? 

Be  sure  the  children  realize  that  the 
animals  are  the  same,  but  that  these 
shown  in  the  picture  are  working  animals 
carrying  heavy  loads  across  the  desert 
from  one  place  to  another. 

^  Since  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  why 
is  it  possible  for  some  plants  to  grow  on 
the  desert? 

Their  roots  are  long  enough  to  reach 
to  underground  water.  Be  sure  that  all 
children  know  there  are  rivers  under  the 
ground  as  well  as  above  the  ground.  A 
desert  community  in  our  country  that 
gets  its  water  from  underground  rivers  is 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

^  Why  are  the  clothing  and  homes  shown 
on  pages  72  to  74  well  suited  for  life  on 
the  desert? 

What  do  you  think  might  be  some 
special  hardships  of  living  on  a  desert? 

Sandstorms,  failure  to  reach  the  next 
oasis  before  water  and/or  food  supply 
runs  out,  inability  to  get  medical  help  for 
people  and  animals,  the  infrequent  con¬ 
tact  with  people  outside  the  small  no¬ 
madic  group. 

Page  75  gives  a  preview  of  what  will 
be  found  in  expanded  form  in  Unit  Six. 
The  important  concept  for  the  children 
to  grasp  is  that  even  in  the  desert  mod¬ 
ern  means  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation  are  breaking  down  the  isolation 
of  communities. 

The  material  on  pages  76-78,  provides 
a  preview  of  hot,wet  lands. 

The  contrast  between  desert  land,  with 
too  little  water,  and  hot,  wet  rain-forest 


land,  with  too  much,  may  serve  as  the 
transition  idea  in  this  instance. 

^  What  were  some  of  the  difficulties 
people  faced  when  they  tried  to  set  up 
communities  in  hot,  wet  lands? 

What  were  some  of  the  advantages  of 
living  in  such  a  land  ? 

^  Think  of  other  reasons,  besides  the 
one  given  in  the  book,  why  people  in  rain 
forests  often  build  their  homes  on  raised 
platforms. 

The  houses  are  cooler  with  air  blowing 
under  them.  The  people  are  better  pro¬ 
tected  from  jungle  reptiles  and  insects. 
If  a  nearby  river  rises  to  the  point  of 
overflowing  its  banks,  such  houses  may 
not  be  flooded. 

As  a  reference-book  assignment  have 
the  class  find  out  more  about  the  Mayan 
civilization.  Have  groups  of  children  re¬ 
port  on  different  aspects  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  civilization. 

What  first  brought  people  from  other 
regions  to  some  of  the  hot,  wet  lands? 

What  later  discovery  brought  more 
people? 

★  Under  what  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  would  such  outsiders  have  to 
live  and  work  ? 

They  had  sufficient  money  to  build 
homes  which  would  protect  them  from 
disease-carrying  insects  and  other  dan¬ 
gers  and  had  medical  care  when  they 
needed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would 
be  more  susceptible  than  the  natives  to 
unhealthful  elements  with  which  they 
came  in  contact. 

The  final  section  on  page  78  and  all  of 
page  79  summarize  advances  made  by 
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men  in  the  various  regions  of  the  earth. 
Re-emphasize  the  concept  that  since  men 
have  learned  to  live  in  communities  they 
have  constantly  worked  to  change  the 
earth  and  to  make  it  a  better  place  on 
which  to  live. 

In  which  regions  are  the  inventions 
shown  on  page  79  most  frequently  seen 
or  used? 

Name  other  inventions  which  are  of 
special  help  to  people  who  live  in  certain 
regions. 

^  Which  inventions  help  people  to  find 
out  about  communities  in  other  parts  of 
the  world? 

^  Which  inventions  help  people  to  travel 
from  one  region  to  another? 

-fa  Which  inventions  help  people  in  their 
work  and  make  life  more  pleasant  and 
safer? 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Continue  work  on  the  Social-Studies 
Scrapbook  (Related  Activity  I,  Unit  One) . 
If  it  has  a  section  for  social-studies  terms, 
add  the  terms  introduced  in  this  unit. 
Fourth-graders  enjoy  making  such  books, 
and  often  go  to  great  lengths  embellish¬ 
ing  them.  Your  pupils  may  enjoy  insert¬ 
ing  pictures  (drawn  or  cut  out)  to  illus¬ 
trate  some  of  the  terms  introduced.  If  the 
scrapbook  will  have  a  section  for  each  of 
the  eight  units,  the  children  should  be 
urged  at  the  outset  to  watch  for  pictures 
and  articles  which  will  be  suitable  for  any 
of  the  units. 

2.  If  your  community  has  a  museum  with 
displays  or  dioramas  depicting  the  lives 
of  early  men,  take  the  class  there.  Make 
proper  advance  preparation  so  that  the 
children  will  get  the  most  out  of  such  a 
field  trip. 


If  your  community  does  not  have  such 
a  museum,  substitute  the  showing  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  films  and  filmstrips. 

3.  Have  the  children  play  the  game 
“Where  Do  I  Come  From?”  Each  child 
should  write,  say,  five  sentences  describ¬ 
ing  a  certain  region,  part  of  a  region,  or 
country  that  was  mentioned  in  this  unit. 
To  make  sure  that  all  regions  are  ade¬ 
quately  covered  and  duplications  avoided, 
you  may  want  to  know  in  advance  the 
choice  of  each  child  so  that  any  necessary 
adjustments  can  be  made. 

Divide  the  class  into  two  teams  with  a 
score-keeper  for  each.  A  child  should  read 
his  first  sentence,  and  ask,  “Where  do  I 
come  from?”  If  no  one  can  guess,  he 
should  read  the  second  sentence.  The 
number  of  points  anyone  earns  for  his 
side  by  the  correct  answer  depends  on  the 
number  of  sentences  that  are  read.  The 
highest  number  of  points,  say  five,  would 
be  given  to  those  who  answer  correctly 
after  the  first  sentence  is  read.  The  num¬ 
ber  would  decrease  until  only  one  point 
would  be  given  if  all  five  sentences  had 
to  be  read. 

4.  Practice  location  of  places  on  map  and/ 
or  globe.  You  may  follow  same  procedure 
as  suggested  in  Activity  4,  Unit  One,  or 
may  wish  to  make  some  modification.  A 
committee  might  select  the  places  to  be 
identified.  For  review  purposes,  some  of 
the  places  cited  in  Unit  One  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  activity. 

5.  Conduct  a  field  trip  to  bring  foreign- 
made  articles  to  the  attention  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  large  cities  have  trade  fairs. 
Department  stores  or  single  departments 
in  such  stores  often  feature  products  im¬ 
ported  from  one  country.  Many  times, 
leaflets  describing  products  give  valuable 
information  as  to  the  resources  used, 
work  done,  and  processes  followed  by  the 
people  who  made  the  products.  Such 
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printed  material  might  be  added  to  the 
Social-Studies  Scrapbook.  A  written  re¬ 
port  of  the  trip  might  be  included. 

6.  If  your  community  does  not  afford  op¬ 
portunity  for  viewing  foreign-made  prod¬ 
ucts,  then  the  activity  “You  Have  a  Trade 
Fair”  on  page  85  of  the  text  might  be 
substituted.  You  might  want  to  make 
some  modifications  such  as  stipulating 
that  a  short  description  accompany  the 
different  items  or  having  the  items 
grouped  according  to  regions.  After  the 
class  has  seen  the  exhibit,  some  children 
may  wish  to  trade  articles. 

7.  Begin  planning  and  working  on  large 
murals  which  will  be  completed  through¬ 
out  the  time  the  text  is  being  used.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  strip  of  wrapping  paper 
about  two  yards  long  be  used  for  each 
mural  and  that  poster  paint  be  used  for 
the  illustrations. 

There  might  be  one  mural  for  each  of 
the  regions.  At  this  time,  the  title  of  each 
mural  might  be  printed  at  the  top.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  drawing,  based  on  information 
gained  in  this  unit,  might  be  done.  Be¬ 
tween  work  periods,  the  murals  could  be 
rolled  up.  As  soon  as  each  mural  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  should  be  displayed  permanent¬ 
ly  above  the  chalkboard  or  in  other  wall 
space  available. 

For  Advanced  Pupils: 

8.  Have  these  pupils  read  articles  and/or 
books  about  Marco  Polo  for  a  report  to 
be  given  before  the  class.  Urge  them  to 
emphasize  the  ideas  that  Marco  Polo  took 
to  the  larfds  he  visited  and  the  ideas  he 
brought  back  to  Europe  from  these  far¬ 
away  places.  This  report  might  be  dram¬ 
atized  by  having  Marco  Polo  and  Far 
Eastern  rulers  converse  as  they  exchange 
ideas.  To  illustrate  things  they  wish  each 
other  to  know  about,  large  pictures  might 
be  displayed.  The  extent  to  which  this 


project  is  carried  will  depend  upon  the 
industry,  interest,  and  ingenuity  of  the 
children  taking  part.  Even  carried  out 
in  its  most  simple  form,  it  should  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  thoughtful  crea¬ 
tive  work  and  should  provide  enjoyment 
for  the  class  as  a  whole. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEXT 

Page  54: 

1.  Need  for  safety  and  friends  and  de¬ 
sire  to  do  work  they  liked  best. 

2.  Made  use  of  animals  and  the  living 
and  non-living  things  that  they 
found  nearby. 

3.  Near  rivers  in  North  Africa  and  in 
Asia. 

4.  No,  because  community  life  brought 
some  problems. 

5.  Routes  followed  by  early  adven¬ 
turers;  travel  routes  between  com¬ 
munities;  good  hunting  areas;  bar¬ 
riers  such  as  mountains,  rivers,  and 
deserts;  boundaries  of  countries. 

Page  80: 

1.  By  fishing,  working  as  sailors,  and 
building  ships. 

2.  Seeder  (at  first  only  a  sharp  stick 
for  making  holes  for  seeds),  hoe, 
plow. 

3.  No.  It  was  hard  to  travel  to  the 
places  where  mountain  people  lived 
and  few  people  from  other  places 
made  the  hard  and  dangerous  trips. 

4.  The  idea  that  river  water  could  be 
taken,  via  irrigation,  to  desert  lands 
so  that  crops  could  grow  there. 

5.  Rubber  and  metals. 
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Page  82  (Unit  Questions) : 

1.  To  protect  themselves  from  wild 
animals,  to  give  light  and  heat, 
and  to  cook  food. 

2.  Stone  knives,  ax-heads,  spear¬ 
heads  tied  to  sticks,  and  fire. 

3.  Human  enemies;  wild  animals; 
floods,  hurricanes,  and  other  natu¬ 
ral  disasters. 

4.  They  needed  friends. 

5.  Carried  on  trading,  thought  about 
other  parts  of  the  world,  created 
pictures  and  carvings,  developed 
religions,  taught  others  what  they 
knew. 

6.  The  rivers  provided  water  for  peo¬ 
ple,  animals,  and  crops;  fish  in  riv¬ 
ers  provided  food;  rivers  provided 
means  of  transportation  between 
communities. 

7.  Because  they  thought  the  earth  was 
flat,  and  flat  maps  served  their  pur¬ 
pose. 

8.  The  thick  jungles  were  hard  to  get 
through  and  many  poisonous  and 
dangerous  insects  and  animals 
lived  in  them.  The  hot,  damp 
climate  was  unhealthful.  Also, 
they  did  not  know  there  was  any¬ 
thing  valuable  to  them  in  these 
thick  forests. 

9.  The  plains  had  grass  for  food  for 
animals.  The  land  was  flat  so  that 
it  could  be  farmed  easily.  The  riv¬ 
ers  afforded  a  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  so  that  excess  products 
could  be  traded  for  other  things 
people  needed. 

10.  Movable  sails. 


11.  Grass  for  herds  of  mountain  ani¬ 
mals  and  also  metals. 

12.  Used  metals  for  tools,  terraced 
mountainsides  to  provide  more 
farmland,  built  stone  roads  and 
buildings,  tamed  and  trained  moun¬ 
tain  animals  to  work  for  them,  de¬ 
veloped  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment  which  united  all  the  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  nation. 

13.  They  can  stay  in  one  place  only  as 
long  as  there  is  food  for  their 
flocks  and  water  for  themselves 
and  their  animals. 

14.  The  Mayan. 

15.  Because  life  in  them  was  danger¬ 
ous,  unhealthful,  and  the  climate 
unpleasant. 

16.  Into  space.  No,  new  things  are  al¬ 
ways  being  found  on  earth. 

UNIT  EVALUATION 

1.  Has  the  child  learned  that  the  earth, 
the  home  of  man,  is  made  up  of  many 
kinds  of  places? 

2.  Is  the  child  able  to  identify  places  that 
fall  into  the  five  regions  introduced  in  this 
unit? 

3.  Can  the  child  visualize  the  difference 
between  the  life  of  men  who  lived  alone 
and  the  life  of  men  who  lived  in  commu¬ 
nities  ? 

4.  Does  the  child  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  early  men  to  devise  effective  tools  to 
help  them  in  their  work? 

5.  Does  the  child  see  that  tools  have  un¬ 
dergone  constant  improvement  to  make 
them  not  only  more  useful  but  also  much 
easier  to  handle? 
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6.  Has  the  child  grasped  the  significance 
of  applying  power,  greater  than  men’s 
strength,  to  accomplish  difficult  tasks? 

7.  Does  the  child  realize  that  early  men 
used  maps  and  that  when  men  found  out 
that  the  earth  was  round  they  used  both 
maps  and  globes? 

8.  Is  the  child  aware  that  different  sur¬ 
roundings  have  caused  men  to  have  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  and  to  develop  different  ways 
of  meeting  their  needs? 

9.  Has  the  child  obtained  a  picture  of 
what  life  was  like  in  each  of  the  five  re¬ 
gions? 

10.  Can  the  child  see  why  change  came 
later  and  made  slower  progress  in  some 
regions  than  in  others? 

11.  Does  the  child  know  that  the  changes 
begun  by  early  men  are  still  going  on, 
only  at  a  more  accelerated  pace? 

12.  Is  the  child  able  to  see  that  from  the 
beginning  men  have  been  trying  to  make 
the  earth  a  better  place  on  which  to  live 
no  matter  in  which  region  they  live? 

SPECIAL  NOTE  ON  MAP  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

True  understanding  of  concepts  pre¬ 
sented  can  be  best  checked  through  appli¬ 
cation  to  a  new  situation.  Use  a  map  of 
forty-eight  of  the  United  States  similar  to 
the  one  shown  facing  this  page.  Have  the 
children  discuss  the  influence  of  physical 
environment  in  the  settlement  of  our 
country.  The  physical  map  (page  35  of 
the  text)  should  be  used  simultaneously 
with  the  map  in  this  guide. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

The  following  books  and  audio-visual 
aids  may  be  useful  in  this  unit. 


Books: 

Braynard,  Frank  0.,  STORY  OF  SHIPS, 
Grosset,  1962 

Buehr,  Walter,  STORY  OF  THE 
WHEEL,  Putnam,  1960 

Buehr,  Walter,  WORLD  OF  MARCO 
POLO,  Putnam,  1961 

Cahn,  William,  STORY  OF  WRITING, 
Harvey,  1961 

Dickinson,  Alice,  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
STONE  AGE  MAN,  Watts,  1962 

Dodge,  Bertha  S.,  PLANTS  THAT 
CHANGED  THE  WORLD,  Little,  1959 

Epstein,  Sam  and  Beryl,  ALL  ABOUT 
PREHISTORIC  CAVE  MEN,  Random, 
1959 

Helfman,  Elizabeth  S.,  LAND,  PEOPLE, 
AND  HISTORY,  McKay,  1962 

Jupo,  Frank,  MARCH  OF  TRADE, 
Prentice,  1960 

Murray,  Don,  MAN  AGAINST  THE 
EARTH,  Lippincott,  1961 

Osborne,  Chester  G.,  FIRST  WHEEL, 
Follett,  1959 

Rich,  Louise  Dickinson,  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
THE  VIKINGS,  Watts,  1962 

Roberts,  Elliott,  DEEP  SEA,  HIGH 
MOUNTAIN,  Little,  1961 

Robinson,  Charles  Alexander,  Jr.,  FIRST 
BOOK  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT,  Watts, 
1961 

Robinson,  Charles  Alexander,  Jr.,  FIRST 
BOOK  OF  ANCIENT  MESOPOTAMIA 
AND  PERSIA,  Watts,  1962 
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Von  Hagen,  Victor,  MAYA,  LAND  OF 
THE  TURKEY  AND  THE  DEER,  World, 

1960 

Von  Hagen,  Victor,  THE  INCAS,  World, 

1961 

Films: 

Ancient  Egypt,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Ancient  Mesopotamia,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Ancient  World  Inheritance  (2nd  Edition) , 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Calendar:  The  Story  of  Its  Development, 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Early  American  Civilizations  (Mayan, 
Aztec,  Incan) ,  Coronet,  13 Yq  min. 

Earth,  The:  Resources  in  Its  Crust,  Coro¬ 
net,  11  min. 

Glimpse  of  the  Past  (Pre-Historic  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians),  Indiana,  10  min. 

Incas,  The,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Learning  about  the  Past  (Mounds  In¬ 
dians),  Indiana,  10  min. 

Life  of  a  Primitive  People  (Africa) ,  Coro¬ 
net,  131/2  min. 

Man  and  His  Tools,  McG-H,  10  min. 

Mayas,  The,  Coronet,  13^  min. 

Our  Inheritance  from  the  Past,  Coronet, 
11  min. 

Primitive  Man  in  Our  World,  Bailey,  12 
min. 

Story  of  Our  Number  System,  Coronet,  11 
min. 


Filmstrips: 

Aboriginal  Peoples  of  Minnesota  (Minne¬ 
sota  Study  Series),  Minnesota 

Age  of  Discovery  and  Exploration:  3. 
Portugal  Seeks  a  New  Route  East,  Jam 
Handy 

Exploring  Our  Earth  (Basic  Geography 
Series) ,  McG-H 

First  Homes,  The  (The  Story  of  Houses), 
Eye  Gate 

First  Permanent  Houses,  The  (The  Story 
of  Houses) ,  Eye  Gate 

Man’s  Use  of  Power  Through  the  Ages 
(Elementary  Social  Studies  Series,  Set 
No.  1),  McG-H 

Maps  Through  the  Ages  (Maps  and  How 
to  Use  Them) ,  Eye  Gate 

New  Stone  Age  (Prehistoric  Man 
Through  the  River  Cultures) ,  SVE 

Oceans,  The  (Earth,  Home  of  Man),  Eye 
Gate 

Old  Stone  Age  (Prehistoric  Man  Through 
the  River  Cultures),  SVE 

Prehistoric  Man — Dawn  of  Civilization 
(Old  World  Backgrounds  of  American 
History),  Eye  Gate 

River  Cultures,  The:  Egypt  (Prehistoric 
Man  Through  the  River  Cultures) ,  SVE 

River  Cultures,  The:  Mesopotamia  (Pre¬ 
historic  Man  Through  the  River  Cultures) , 
SVE 

Surface  of  the  Land,  The  (Earth,  Home 
of  Man),  Eye  Gate 

Where  Man  Lives  (Earth,  Home  of  Man) , 
Eye  Gate 
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UNIT 


1 

ACTIVITIES 


You  Make  a  Community  Map 

Make  a  community  map,  using  the 
ideas  about  direction,  scale,  and  sym¬ 
bols  that  you  have  learned.  Symbols 
for  places  in  your  community  can  be 
used  on  this  map. 

Make  a  legend  explaining  the  sym¬ 
bols  that  you  have  used  on  the  com¬ 
munity  map.  If  you  have  used  color 
to  help  make  your  map  easier  to  un¬ 
derstand,  show  a  key  to  the  colors  on 
this  legend. 

When  your  community  map  is 
ready,  it  may  be  shown  to  others  in 
your  school. 

Reports  about  places  shown  on  the 
map  and  about  things  you  have  been 
studying  and  learning  that  helped 
you  make  the  map  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  others. 


You  Have  a  Fact  Game 

You  have  learned  something  about 
continents  and  oceans. 

Choose  two  teams  for  a  game.  One 
team  will  bring  in  all  the  facts  it  can 
find  about  each  continent.  The  other 
team  will  bring  in  all  the  facts  it  can 
find  about  each  ocean.  The  group 
bringing  in  the  most  facts  wins. 

You  Make  a  Globe 

Blow  up  a  round  balloon  and  tie 
the  end  so  that  no  air  can  escape.  Mix 
flour  and  water  with  small  pieces  of 
paper.  Paint  the  balloon  with  this. 
When  it  is  dry,  paint  it  again,  using 
small  pieces  of  art  paper  in  the  mix. 
When  it  is  dry  continents,  oceans  and 
other  places  can  be  shown. 
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Communities 
of  the  World 

Today  men  do  much  to  make  the 
earth  on  which  they  live  a  pleasant 
home.  But  there  was  a  time,  long 
long  ago,  when  people  had  not 
changed  the  earth  at  all.  The  earth 
was  covered  with  forests  and  tall 
grasses,  mountains  without  paths, 
and  seas  which  no  ship  had  crossed. 

There  were  not  many  people  then. 
They  had  not  built  towns.  Their 
roads  were  only  footpaths.  Their 
homes  were  in  trees  or  caves.  Their 
clothes  were  parts  of  plants  or  ani¬ 
mal  skins.  Their  protection  was 
throwing  or  rolling  rocks.  Their 
days  were  spent  in  finding  food  and 
in  fighting  off  their  enemies. 

Then,  little  by  little,  they  began  to 
think  of  ways  to  live  better. 


Little  by  little  people  found  better  ways  to 
live. 
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Men  Form  Communities 


What  helped  men  form  communities? 

At  last,  men  took  the  first  of  the 
many,  many  steps  that  have  made 
them  master  of  their  world.  They 
began  to  make  use  of  the  land  about 
them  and  to  change  it  when  they  saw 
ways  to  make  it  serve  them  better. 

One  of  the  first  things  men  learned 
was  how  to  use  fire.  They  used  it  to 
keep  away  the  wild  animals  who 
feared  it,  to  give  light,  to  warm  them¬ 
selves  in  cold  weather,  and  then  to 
cook  food  to  make  it  taste  better. 

Soon  men  learned  they  could  chip 
away  stone  from  the  pieces  of  rock 
they  found.  They  shaped  rocks  into 
tools  and  weapons.  They  made  spear¬ 
heads  and  tied  these  to  the  end  of 
sticks.  They  used  sharp  stone  for 
knives  and  stone  ax-heads.  They 
were  beginning  to  change  the  world, 
and  were  beginning  to  make  it  a 
better  place. 

How  did  men  begin  to  form  communities? 

At  first,  people,  living  in  small 
family  groups,  stayed  in  one  place 
for  only  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Then 
they  learned  to  gather  seeds  from 
wild  plants,  save  them,  and  plant 
them  to  make  the  plants  grow  where 


they  wanted  them  to  grow.  People 
found  they  could  stay  longer  in  one 
place.  Then  groups  of  families  be¬ 
gan  to  live  together.  They  began  to 
build  houses  of  the  materials  they 
found  nearby  and  no  longer  lived  in 
trees  and  caves.  In  this  way,  com¬ 
munities  were  formed. 

There  were  reasons  why  men 
wanted  to  live  together.  There  was 
safety  in  living  in  a  community.  In 
times  of  danger  the  people  could  come 
together  quickly.  They  could  help 
each  other  fight  against  animals, 
fires,  floods,  sickness,  and  other  men 
who  were  their  enemies. 

Another  reason  that  brought  peo¬ 
ple  together  was  the  need  for  friends. 
People  wanted  to  share  the  things 
they  did  with  others.  Being  together 
made  them  feel  better  and  happier. 

Men  found  that  many  other  good 
things  came  from  living  together  in 
communities.  You  would  find  it  hard 
to  make  all  your  clothes,  grow  all 
your  food,  and  take  care  of  all  the 
many  things  you  need  without  the 
help  of  others.  Men  of  long  ago 
learned  this  too.  They  saw  that  some 
men  not  only  liked  to  do  certain  kinds 
of  work,  but  also  did  this  work  bet¬ 
ter  than  others  could  do  it. 
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Some  men  liked  to  hunt.  Other 
men  liked  to  fish.  When  people  began 
to  live  together  the  good  hunter  got 
meat  for  several  families.  The  good 
fisherman  caught  fish  for  several 
families. 

The  fisherman  gave  some  of  his 
fish  to  the  hunter  for  meat.  The 
hunter  gave  some  of  his  meat  to  the 
fisherman  for  fish.  This  is  called 
trading.  Trading  grew  as  men  came 
to  live  in  communities.  Men  traded 
things  they  had,  or  work  they  could 
do,  for  other  things  they  needed  or 
wanted  and  did  not  have.  In  this 
way,  people  could  do  the  things  they 
did  well  and  liked  to  do  and  still  get 
the  things  they  needed. 


r  ? 

I 

i(\ 

Cave  drawings,  which  can  still  be  seen  tO' 
day,  tell  us  how  people  lived  long  ago. 


The  time  that  men  saved  by  doing 
less  work  could  be  spent  doing  other 
things.  They  began  to  think  about 
the  world  around  them.  They  began 
to  form  new  ideas  and  to  show  the 
things  they  thought  in  paintings  and 
carvings.  They  began  to  teach  the 
things  they  knew  to  others. 

When  men  did  not  have  to  think 
only  about  keeping  themselves  alive, 
they  began  to  form  religions.  In  mu¬ 
sic  and  words,  they  began  to  tell  of 
beauty  found  outside  of  themselves. 
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THE  FIRST  COMMUNITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Where  were  the  first  communities  formed? 

On  this  map,  you  can  see  the  places 
where  people  formed  communities 
long,  long  ago.  The  oldest  ones  were 
in  northern  Africa  and  in  Asia. 
From  these  beginnings,  communities 
spread  all  over  the  world. 


In  these  early  communities,  people 
learned  to  use  the  materials  and  the 
living  things  of  the  earth  around 
them.  They  made  tools  of  wood  and 
stone.  They  built  wooden  boats.  In 
these,  they  carried  trading  goods 
from  one  river  valley  to  another. 
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These  people  learned  to  tame  some 
of  the  animals,  and  to  use  them  to 
help  make  their  work  easier  and  to 
give  them  food  and  material  for 
clothing.  They  learned  an  important 
fact  in  handling  earth  materials — 
that  round  things  could  be  more  easi¬ 
ly  moved  than  others.  Soon  they  were 
using  the  wheel  in  many  ways. 


From  the  earth  they  took  clay  to 
make  bricks  for  building  and  to 
shape  into  bowls  and  dishes.  They 
found  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  tin  in 
the  earth,  too,  and  began  to  use  them 
to  make  finer  tools  and  other  useful 
things.  They  learned  to  mix  copper 
and  tin  to  make  a  metal  called  bronze, 
Later,  they  learned  to  use  iron. 
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At  the  same  time,  people  were  mov¬ 
ing  out  farther  and  farther  from 
their  home  communities. 

Some  of  the  communities  grew 
large  enough  to  be  called  cities,  and 
to  have  governments  and  laws. 

Some  cities  carried  on  trade  in 
peace.  At  other  times,  the  people  of 
one  city  made  war  on  those  of  an¬ 
other,  often  for  trade.  The  ideas  that 
each  had  worked  out  spread  from 
place  to  place.  At  the  same  time, 
people  began  to  learn  that  there  were 
places  on  earth  quite  different  from 
their  home  communities. 


How  did  people  of  early  communities  learn 
from  each  other? 

When  there  were  more  and  more 
communities  the  people  felt  a  new 
need.  This  was  the  need  to  be  able 
to  send  messages.  The  first  written 
messages  were  pictures  scratched  on 
stone  or  on  tablets  of  clay.  From 
these  beginnings,  men  worked  out 
symbols  for  words  and  then  for  let¬ 
ters,  forming  alphabets  from  which 
many,  many  words  could  be  made. 
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Why  did  men  form  more  communities? 

As  the  number  of  people  in  com¬ 
munities  grew,  there  was  need  for 
more  land.  Some  people  became  un¬ 
happy  with  city  life  and  left  to  form 
new  communities  in  other  places. 

Men  who  traded  wanted  to  find 
new  products  and  new  people  with 
whom  they  could  trade.  There  were 
men  who  looked  for  adventure  and 
could  find  it  only  by  going  out  into 
the  unknown  to  find  new  places. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  for  many 
others,  men  left  their  old  homes.  On 
foot,  on  horseback,  on  camels,  and  in 
boats,  they  traveled  across  the  earth. 
As  they  traveled  some  stopped  to 
form  new  communities  and  to  change 
old  ones. 


How  did  the  forming  of  new  communities 
change  maps  and  globes? 

Men’s  travels  across  the  earth  were 
marked  first  on  maps  and  later  on 
globes.  Early  maps  were  very  sim¬ 
ple.  They  showed  places  where  there 
was  water,  good  hunting  areas,  and 
spots  where  there  was  danger. 

As  new  communities  were  formed, 
they  were  marked  on  simple  maps. 
Travel  routes  between  communities 
were  also  shown  on  maps. 

When  men  tried  to  travel  to  new 
places  they  often  found  their  way 
blocked.  Sometimes,  they  came  to  a 
mountain.  At  other  times,  they  came 
to  a  great  desert  or  a  wide  river. 
Each  of  these  was  marked  on  a  map. 


Early  hunting  and  mountain  maps. 


When  communities  came  together 
to  make  a  nation,  the  edges  or  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  country  were  marked 
on  maps.  Cities  within  the  nation 
were  shown  also. 

Men  began  to  think  about  what  the 
earth  was  like  in  places  where  they 
had  not  traveled.  Sometimes  they 
showed  on  maps  the  things  they 
thought  might  be  on  the  earth.  Long 
before  men  had  been  around  the 
world,  they  knew  it  was  round,  and 
made  globes  to  show  this. 

Drawings  on  maps  of  long  ago,  showed 
man's  fear  of  the  sea. 
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Words  to  Know 
boundaries  (boun'ddriz)  53 

bronze  (bronz)  51 

trading  (trad'mg)  49 

Questions 

1.  What  three  things  made  it  easy 
for  men  to  form  communities? 

2.  How  did  men  living  in  communi¬ 
ties  get  the  many  things  they 
needed? 


3.  In  what  places  were  earliest  com¬ 
munities  formed? 

4.  Were  all  the  things  that  came 
from  community  life  good?  Ex¬ 
plain. 

5.  What  kind  of  things  were  shown 
on  early  maps? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Read  more  about  the  places  where 
the  first  communities  were  formed. 
Why  do  you  think  communities  were 
built  in  these  places?  In  what  ways 
were  these  alike? 


The  Land  on  Which  Men  Live 


Why  do  people  live  in  different  ways? 

As  people  formed  communities  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  their  ways 
of  doing  things  changed.  This  was 
mostly  because  they  found  the  world 
about  them  to  be  different  in  new 
places  where  they  settled. 

The  climate  differed  from  one 
place  to  another.  Plants  and  animals 
were  not  the  same  in  all  places.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  was  almost  flat 
in  some  places  and  hilly  or  mountain¬ 
ous  in  others. 

No  matter  where  people  went  to 
live,  they  had  to  get  food  to  eat  and 


clothing  to  wear.  They  needed  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  weather  almost  every¬ 
where.  They  had  to  face  whatever 
enemies  were  in  their  part  of  the 
world.  The  enemies  could  be  wild 
animals,  sickness,  or  other  people 
They  had  to  learn  ways  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  peace  most  of  the  time,  to 
teach  their  children,  and  to  get  some 
pleasure  when  the  day’s  work  was 
finished.  They  felt  the  wonders  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  believed  they 
were  not  the  work  of  man  alone. 
They  found  ways  to  honor  or  wor¬ 
ship  God. 
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When  people  were  many  miles 
apart,  they  were  out  of  touch  with 
each  other  most  of  the  time.  News 
and  ideas  of  people  of  distant  com¬ 
munities  did  not  spread  as  they  do 
today.  Travel  was  on  foot,  or  with 
the  help  of  slow-moving  animals. 
On  water,  people  moved  in  boats 
powered  only  by  men.  In  time,  men 
learned  to  use  the  help  of  wind 
against  sails. 

Because  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  were  so  slow,  and  because 
regions  of  the  earth  were  not  alike, 
ways  of  living  differed  from  place  to 
place.  People’s  lives  were  alike  be¬ 
cause  of  the  needs  all  people  must 
meet.  But  their  lives  became  differ¬ 
ent  as  things  about  them  changed. 

Many  things  made  life  different 
from  place  to  place.  Communities 
near  the  sea  were  different  from 
those  far  from  the  sea.  Communities 
on  broad,  flat  lands  were  different 
from  those  in  the  hills  or  mountains. 
Some  people  lived  in  lands  where  the 
weather  was  usually  warm  and 
where  there  was  plenty  of  rainfall. 
Some  lived  where  it  was  very  cold  or 
very  dry. 


How  did  people  live  in  coastal  lands? 

Some  of  the  earth’s  people  went  to 
live  where  land  and  water  meet. 
There,  the  sound  of  ocean  waves 
breaking  on  sandy  beaches  or  pound¬ 
ing  against  rocky  coasts  was  always 
in  their  ears.  Not  only  the  sound  but 
the  ocean  itself  became  a  part  of  their 
lives  from  which  they  could  not  turn 
away. 

How  did  the  oceans  change  their  lives? 

There  was  always  the  unknown 
that  lay  beyond  that  far  horizon 
where  sky  and  ocean  seemed  to  meet. 
In  the  hearts  of  some,  it  awoke  a  fear 
of  what  might  lie  beyond.  They 
thought  of  a  god  who  lived  in  the  sea, 
ruling  the  lives  of  all  the  fishes  and 
other  ocean  animals.  They  thought 
that  he  took  sailors  to  live  in  his  king¬ 
dom  when  they  sailed  their  ships  too 
far  from  the  safety  of  shore.  Some 
thought  of  the  distant  waters  as  the 
home  of  great  beasts,  which  lay  in 
wait  to  pull  ships  off  the  world’s  edge 
into  a  terrible  place  far  away. 

To  others,  the  sea  meant  adven¬ 
ture.  They  longed  to  sail  farther  and 
farther  into  the  unknown  waters, 
believing  that  new  lands  lay  wait¬ 
ing,  rather  than  nameless  beasts.  In 
time,  the  adventurers  proved  the 
fearful  ones  to  be  wrong.  More  brave 
men  sailed  out  into  the  unknown 
after  men  learned  that  the  world 
was  really  a  sphere  and  not  flat  and 
tablelike.  Little  by  little  they  made 
maps  more  like  those  of  today. 
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Vikings 


Some  adventurers,  called  vikings, 
sailed  from  coastal  communities  on 
the  shore  of  northern  Europe.  They 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
islands  now  called  Iceland  and  Green¬ 
land.  They  reached  North  America 
about  the  year  900. 

At  that  time,  the  people  of  southern 
Europe  and  those  near  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  were  sailing  on  trading 
journeys,  but  had  gone  only  short 
distances  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


The  people  of  all  these  coastal  com¬ 
munities  were  living  lives  in  which 
the  sea  was  important.  The  sea  gave 
them  food  and  work  to  do.  It  helped 
change  the  climate.  The  sight  and 
sound  of  it  gave  ideas  to  coastal  peo¬ 
ple  that  were  much  different  from 
the  ideas  of  inland  people. 

Their  journeys  became  much  long¬ 
er  when  they  learned  to  make  ships 
with  movable  sails.  With  these,  they 
could  make  their  ships  move  in  cer¬ 
tain  directions  without  waiting  for 
winds  to  blow  the  right  way. 

In  time,  people  near  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  reached  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  traveling,  they  met  peo¬ 
ple  from  other  coastal  communities. 


How  did  people  fish  long  ago? 

Fishing  became  important  as  part 
of  the  work  of  getting  food  or,  later, 
for  getting  trading  goods.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  some  coastal  communities, 
such  as  along  the  southeastern  coasts 
of  North  America  in  Indian  days, 
learned  to  make  nets  and  spread  them 
in  the  water  to  trap  fish.  They  used 
tree  bark  and  plant  stems  they  found 
nearby  to  make  the  cords  they  fash¬ 
ioned  into  nets. 

Coastal  people  learned  to  use  their 
spears  in  fishing,  too,  changing  them 
as  ideas  came.  To  catch  a  large  fish, 
they  needed  to  be  able  to  throw  the 
spear  and  at  the  same  time  not  lose 
it  in  the  water.  They  made  the  fork¬ 
like  spear,  the  harpoon.  From  the 
first  simple  ones  came  the  much 
stronger  ones  that  whalers  have  used 
for  many  years. 

Some  of  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians  shaped  bits  of  wood  into  hooks. 
Other  early  fishermen  made  hooks  of 
bone.  In  some  coastal  communities, 
such  as  in  China  and  Japan,  the  fish¬ 
ermen  trained  certain  birds  to  catch 
fish  for  them.  They  kept  the  birds 
from  escaping  or  eating  the  fish 
themselves  by  tying  cords  around 
their  necks. 


The  fishing  tools  of  early  coastal  people  are 
shown  here.  They  are  much  different  from 
those  used  today. 
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What  other  work  did  the  sea  give? 

Of  course,  to  fish  out  from  the 
shore,  the  coastal  people  needed 
boats.  Larger  boats  and  ships  were 
needed  for  the  longer  journeys. 
Where  there  were  forests  nearby, 
shipbuilding  and  boatmaking  became 
the  work  of  many  of  the  people. 

Among  the  first  to  become  fine  boat 
builders  were  the  same  people  who 
first  worked  out  an  alphabet,  the 
Phoenicians,  who  lived  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Look 
back  at  the  map  on  pages  50  and  51 
to  see  where  the  Phoenicians  lived. 

Ships  needed  men  to  sail  them. 
Many  a  boy  in  a  coastal  community 
was  put  to  sea  as  a  deckhand  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough. 

These  three  ways  of  earning  a  liv¬ 
ing  (fishing,  shipbuilding,  and  sail¬ 
ing)  were  what  most  men  in  the 


coastal  communities  did  for  many, 
many  years.  Of  course,  there  were 
others  who  worked  at  growing 
grains,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  help 
feed  the  fishermen,  boatbuilders,  and 
sailors.  Still  others  raised  animals 
nearby.  But  the  work  that  the  sea 
gave  the  people,  and  the  food  they 
took  from  it,  were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  coastal  communities. 

Long  ago,  women  in  coastal  com¬ 
munities,  like  women  almost  every¬ 
where,  made  clothing  for  their  fami¬ 
lies.  They  learned  to  use  oil  on 
cloth  and  skins  so  that  water  would 
run  off  instead  of  soaking  into  the 
clothing  of  their  fishermen  husbands 
and  sons.  In  Japan,  the  women 
learned  to  use  waxes  as  well  as  oils 
on  paper  to  waterproof  it.  They  also 
learned  to  make  umbrellas  and  even 
some  clothing  of  this  paper. 
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How  did  they  protect  themselves? 

The  people  of  the  coastal  commu¬ 
nities  had  to  learn  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  storms  that  now 
and  then  changed  the  sea  into  a  ter¬ 
rible  enemy.  Many  of  the  coastal 
lands  are  in  the  paths  of  storms 
called  hurricanes.  When  the  strong 
hurricanes  blew,  houses  were  often 
flattened  to  the  ground  and  trees  bent 
until  their  trunks  split.  Waves  and 
driving  rains  became  walls  of  water 
that  pushed  larger  buildings  down. 

Sometimes  the  people  built  houses 
that  could  easily  be  rebuilt,  knowing 


that  such  storms  were  sure  to  come. 
Others  tried  to  make  their  buildings 
strong  enough  to  stand  against  the 
wildest  winds  and  waves.  In  some 
cases,  people  of  communities  near  the 
sea  whose  homes  and  other  buildings 
had  been  destroyed  by  storms  moved 
to  safer  places  farther  inland. 


Where  coastlines  were  rocky,  the 
families  of  fishermen  and  sailors 
often  worried  that  the  home-coming 
ships  might  hit  rocks  and  be  wrecked. 
They  kept  warning  fires  burning  on 
the  rocks.  In  later  years,  they  lit 
great  oil  lamps  high  in  a  tower  called 
a  lighthouse.  Sailors  seeing  the  light 
knew  that  they  must  keep  clear  of 
the  nearby  shore.  The  lighthouse 
keeper’s  life  was  lonely,  for  the  light¬ 
house  was  usually  far  out  on  a  rocky 
point  of  land  or  an  island.  His  duty 
was  to  keep  lamps  burning  all 
through  the  hours  of  darkness. 


How  have  coastal  communities  changed? 

The  years  that  passed  brought 
changes  to  ways  of  living  in  coastal 
lands.  Sailors  not  only  brought 
things  home  from  distant  lands,  but 
also  often  brought  back  good  ideas 
from  places  far  away.  With  ships 
coming  into  harbors,  trade  was  sure 
to  grow.  As  trade  grew,  there  was 
more  work  for  people,  and  so  the 
coastal  communities  grew,  too. 

The  trips  of  the  early  explorers 
could  not  have  started  without  the 
interest  and  money  given  by  kings 
and  princes.  Henry,  the  Navigator, 
was  one  of  the  most  helpful  of  these 
men.  Through  his  aid,  several  island 
groups  were  discovered  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  was  mapped. 

Now,  large  coastal  cities  stand 
where  little  fishing  villages  and  boat¬ 
yards  once  stood.  Factories  make 
products  from  things  found  in  the 
sea  and  from  other  materials,  too. 
Later,  you  will  learn  about  today’s 
coastal  communities. 
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How  did  people  live  on  the  plains? 

A  band  of  people  looking  for  a  new 
homeland  came  over  a  rise  of  land. 
There  before  them  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  The  flat  green  of  grassland 
stretched  in  gently  rolling  waves 
ahead  for  many  miles,  broken  by 
spots  of  woodland  here  and  there. 
Sunlight  gleamed  on  a  rippling  river. 

The  band  of  people  moved  ahead 
eagerly.  This  was  the  kind  of  land 
they  wanted.  It  was  what  we  call 
plains  land. 

This  could  have  been  on  any  of  the 
continents  except  frozen  Antarctica. 
People  in  search  of  land  where  they 
could  plant  seeds,  build  homes,  and 
become  part  of  a  growing  communi¬ 
ty  have  settled  on  the  plains. 


Not  all  plains  lands  are  in  places 
where  the  climate  is  good  for  grow¬ 
ing  things.  Some  are  in  cold  or  dry 
places.  But  much  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  is  of  the  welcoming  kind  of  plain. 
There  the  seasons  bring  some  hot 
weather  and  some  cold,  some  dryness 
and  some  heavy  rain.  Usually  the 
weather  is  right  for  plants  to  grow 
and  for  animal  life  to  find  food  and 
shelter. 
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How  did  communities  form  on  the  plains? 

The  people  in  search  of  good  farm¬ 
ing  land  began  their  communities  on 
the  plains.  Soon  they  raised  more 
food  than  they  needed,  and  were  able 
to  trade  part  of  their  products  for 
other  things. 

Men  of  the  plains  needed  places 
for  trading.  When  the  trading  cen¬ 
ters  were  near  broad  rivers  or  coast¬ 
al  harbors,  boats  and  ships  could 
reach  them.  Often  a  small  communi¬ 
ty  grew  to  be  a  great  city. 

What  were  the  tools  of  early  farmers? 

All  over  the  world,  plainsmen 
learned  to  shape  tools  to  help  them  in 
growing  things.  The  tools  were  not 
alike.  The  ideas  used  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  people  found  to  use  were  dif¬ 
ferent  from  place  to  place.  But  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  in  North  America 
and  South  America,  and  in  far  dis¬ 
tant  Australia,  the  work  of  planting 
seeds  and  helping  them  grow  was 
much  the  same.  With  the  same  needs, 
plainsmen  everywhere  made  much 
the  same  kind  of  tools. 

At  first,  a  pointed  stick  was  used 
as  a  tool  to  help  make  a  hole  in  the 
ground  into  which  to  drop  seeds. 


To  keep  back  the  weeds,  the  early 
farmer  needed  a  chopping  tool,  which 
we  call  a  hoe.  He  picked  up  a  piece 
of  hipbone  of  an  animal,  attached  it 
to  a  stick  handle  and  had  his  hoe. 
Perhaps  he  found  a  flat  stone  and 
sharpened  it.  If  he  lived  near  water, 
he  may  have  used  a  flat  shell. 

Plainsmen  found  that  by  digging 
into  the  soil  and  turning  it  over,  they 
had  better  fields  for  planting.  They 
sharpened  a  forked  tree  branch  and 
pushed  it  forward  and  downward 
into  the  soil.  This  was  their  plow. 

How  did  the  people  improve  their  lives? 

People  saw  ways  to  make  better 
and  better  tools.  Metal  took  the  place 
of  wood,  bone,  shell,  and  stone,  and 
better  farming  tools  were  made. 
Factories  were  built  in  the  trading 
centers,  helping  communities  grow. 

The  men  of  the  plains  tamed  wild 
animals  that  could  pull  the  plows 
and  also  be  used  for  food.  The  wild 
cattle  became  the  strong  ox  team  to 
pull  the  plow,  and  the  dairy  cow. 
Later,  horses  began  to  work  for  the 
plainsmen,  too.  Wild  birds  were 
tamed.  Raising  chickens  also  became 
part  of  the  plainsmen’s  work. 
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What  kinds  of  clothing  were  worn? 


As  years  went  by,  plainsmen  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  made 
clothing  that  seemed  best  for 
them.  Nearly  all  learned  to  weave 
cloth.  But  each  group,  learning 
from  others  and  using  their  own 
ideas,  made  certain  kinds  of 
Plainsmen  had  clothing  for 
whatever  work  they  did.  They 
had  clothing  even  for  fighting.  In 
the  days  of  spears  and  arrows, 
they  rode  to  battle  wearing  metal 
clothing  called  armor. 
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What  kinds  of  homes  did  they  build? 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the 
plainsmen  farmers  chose  to  live  near 
each  other  in  villages  and  go  out  to 
work  in  the  fields  each  morning.  In 
other  places,  as  in  our  own  country, 
each  farmer  built  a  home  for  his 
family  somewhere  on  his  farmland. 

For  their  homes  in  early  times, 
men  used  the  materials  around  them. 
Some  chopped  down  trees  and  used 
the  trunks  as  logs.  Others  shaped 
the  logs  with  axes.  They  learned  to 
cut  them  into  better  fitting  pieces. 
Stone  was  found  in  many  of  the 
plains  lands.  Some  of  the  men  be¬ 
came  very  good  at  splitting  it  into 
good  building  blocks,  or  at  piling  the 
rough  rocks  into  walls.  They  learned 
to  use  other  materials  such  as  mud 
to  hold  the  rocks  in  place. 

Very,  very  early  in  the  story  of  the 
plainsmen,  people  of  the  lands  east 
and  south  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
were  making  bricks.  The  map  on 
pages  50  and  51  shows  where  some 
of  these  early  communities  were. 

Plainsmen  mixed  clay  from  river- 
banks  with  straw,  and  shaped  bricks. 


These,  dried  to  hardness  in  the  sun, 
made  the  kind  of  brick  called  adobe. 
Bricks  which  could  be  used  in  lands 
of  heavier  rainfall  were  soon  being 
made,  too.  The  plainsmen  discovered 
that  baking  them  with  heat  from  fire 
gave  them  added  hardness. 

In  their  homes,  plainsmen  used 
the  ideas  passed  to  them  by  their 
parents.  But  each  plainsman  often 
added  to  his  house  or  changed  it 
to  meet  his  family’s  needs.  He 
also  found  he  had  to  think  about 
weather  when  making  his  plans.  He 
wanted  his  house  to  stand  strong  and 
straight  through  the  years. 

Sometimes  he  had  beliefs  about 
God  that  were  important  enough  to 
him  to  make  him  add  a  room  for 
prayer.  He  might  build  a  doorway 
or  a  roof  in  a  certain  way  because  he 
thought  this  would  make  his  gods 
treat  him  more  kindly. 

Men  who  did  well  in  their  work  on 
the  plains  sometimes  had  other  men 
working  for  them.  Some  became  so 
powerful  that  they  built  great  stone 
castles  to  house  not  only  their  own 
families  but  also  the  many  people 
who  worked  for  them. 


HOMES  FROM  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS 
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South  American  Adobe  House 


Colonial  Brick  House 


Oriental  parades  are  held 
on  the  plains  of  Japan. 


What  did  they  do  for  pleasure? 

The  people  of  the  plains  often  set 
time  aside  for  fun,  for  dancing  and 
games,  or  singing  and  making  music. 
They  showed  how  well  they  could  run 
or  jump,  throw  a  stone  or  shoot  an 
arrow. 

They  began  to  hold  holidays  for 
happenings  that  were  important  to 
them.  Dressed  in  their  gayest  clothes, 
they  came  together  in  the  village 
square  or  in  an  open  field  to  dance 
and  sing ;  or  to  prove  who  could  run 
fastest  or  shoot  an  arrow  straightest. 


In  each  part  of  the  world,  people 
gathered  on  such  days.  Each  grow¬ 
ing  nation  loved  and  kept  its  holidays 
and  the  ways  of  its  people — different 
in  some  ways  from  those  of  all  other 
nations. 

What  became  of  plains  communities? 

Strong  governments  grew  in  the 
plains  lands,  joining  together  differ¬ 
ent  communities.  Roads  were  built 
between  them.  Better  transportation 
and  communication  helped  make  the 
rising  nations  stronger  in  business 
and  in  almost  every  other  way. 

Step  by  step,  they  moved  toward 
the  great  network  such  communities 
have  become  today. 


American  Indians  perform  tribal  dances. 


How  did  men  live  on  hills  and  mountains? 

There  has  always  been  a  spirit  in 
men  that  makes  them  want  to  climb 
the  highest  mountain.  When  some¬ 
thing  is  hard  to  do,  certain  people 
want  to  do  it.  And  so  men  were 
moved  to  challenge  the  mountains. 
Communities  grew  long  ago  in  places 
that  were  hard  to  reach.  Goods  had 
to  be  hauled  to  them  on  the  backs  of 
men  and  animals  who  moved  up  steep 
and  dangerous  paths. 

At  first,  men  took  their  herds  of 
animals  to  the  low  hills  where  plow¬ 
ing  and  planting  the  ground  was 
more  difficult  than  on  the  plains. 
There  the  animals  found  the  needed 
grasses  to  eat  and  water  to  drink. 

The  people  found  that  some  of  the 
earth  and  rock  of  the  mountains  had 
metal  in  it.  Much  earth  or  rock  is 
called  ore  because  it  contains  metal. 

Herding  animals  was  the  chief  work  of 
many  mountain  people. 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 


Colorado  Department  of  Public  Relations 

Long  ago,  men  worked  this  old  gold  mine. 


The  finding  of  metal  ores  in  the 
mountains  drew  more  people  to  them 
to  mine  or  dig  out  the  metal.  Some 
communities  formed  near  the  mines. 
The  people  needed  places  to  live  as 
long  as  the  metal  ore  lasted.  The 
herding  of  animals  and  the  working 
of  mines  became  the  main  work  of 
mountain  people  for  many  years. 

Sometimes  people  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  by  stronger  men.  The 
mountains  were  the  only  place  where 
they  could  make  their  homes  and  not 
be  driven  from  them  by  stronger 
warlike  enemies. 

Why  was  mountain  living  difficult? 

Because  transportation  into  hills 
and  mountains  was  only  by  footpath, 
mountain  communities  were  set 
apart  from  others  for  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years.  The  ideas  and  the 
lives  of  mountain  people  were  slow 
to  change  because  few  travelers,  car¬ 
rying  ideas  from  other  places,  came 
to  their  land. 
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Pan  American  Union 


What  did  people  do  to  make  life  better? 

One  very  strong  mountain  nation 
grew  in  South  America  before  the 
people  from  Europe  reached  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  the 
nation  of  the  Inca  Indians,  who  lived 
in  the  mountains  of  the  country  now 
called  Peru. 

They  were  people  who  worked  hard 
and  changed  the  unfriendly  face  of 
the  land  in  which  they  lived  to  a  place 
of  beauty  and  good  living. 

They  made  use  of  the  metals  they 
melted  from  the  ores  to  make  better 
tools.  With  copper  or  bronze,  they 
made  sharp  hoes.  Metal  tips  made 
their  digging  sticks  and  simple  plows 
better,  too.  With  these,  they  planted 
potatoes,  corn,  beans,  squash,  pep¬ 
pers,  peanuts,  tomatoes,  avocados, 
and  some  other  plants  for  food,  and 
cotton  for  making  cloth. 

Because  farmland  was  hard  to 
find,  the  people  of  the  Inca  communi¬ 
ties  made  shelf-like  terraces  on  the 


This  great  stone  wall  in  Peru  was  built  by 
the  Inca  Indians. 


sides  of  the  mountains  and  dug 
ditches  to  bring  water  to  irrigate  the 
highland  meadows  that  did  not  get 
enough  rain. 

Workers  cut  great  blocks  of  stone 
to  build  walls  and  roads  and  to  edge 
the  terraces.  They  built  palaces  of 
stone  and  adobe  for  their  rulers,  and 
small  houses  of  the  same  materials 
for  themselves. 

In  this  region,  they  tamed  moun¬ 
tain  animals  called  llamas  and  al¬ 
pacas.  These  animals  grew  heavy 
coats  which  the  people  clipped  and 
spun  into  woolen  yarn.  They  wove 
and  dyed  lengths  of  cloth  from  which 
they  made  simple  robes,  cloaks,  and 
other  clothing. 

The  llamas  were  trained  to  work 
as  pack  animals.  They  were  sure¬ 
footed  creatures,  with  the  small  hoofs 
that  most  mountain  climbing  ani¬ 
mals  have. 

This  llama  is  ready  to  travel  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Peru. 


Pan  American  Union 
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An  Inca  making  a  mask  of  gold 

There  was  gold  in  the  Andes  Moun¬ 
tains  where  the  Incas  lived.  It  was 
used  by  the  people  to  make  golden 
dishes  for  the  ruling  class  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ornaments  for  them  to  wear. 

The  leaders  ruled  the  people  with 
a  strong  hand,  so  Inca  communities 
were  held  together  even  though  sepa¬ 
rated  by  high  mountains  and  rough 
valleys.  Through  the  government, 
ideas  spread  over  a  wide  area. 


used  rope  for  counting. 

The  people  had  not  learned  to 
write,  but  had  worked  out  a  way  of 
numbering.  They  knew  how  to  keep 
potatoes  by  cutting  them  in  thin 
slices,  pressing  out  the  water,  and 
then  freezing  them.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  way  “instant”  potatoes 
are  made  today.  Their  doctors  did 
many  things  doctors  do  today. 

Inca  ideas  might  have  spread  if 
they  had  not  been  started  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  region.  Since  men  were  first  on 
earth,  mountains  had  kept  people 
apart  and  ideas  from  spreading. 


The  Inca  people  learned  to  make  suspension 
bridges. 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 


Homes  built  of  stone  protected  the  Swiss. 

How  were  mountain  communities  alike? 

Because  they  lived  alone  for  so 
long,  most  mountain  people  devel¬ 
oped  their  own  ways  of  doing  things, 
often  quite  different  from  the  ways  of 
people  living  in  other  places.  The 
Incas  made  their  own  way  of  living. 


The  people  of  the  Swiss  mountains  made 
clothes  that  were  beautiful  and  warm. 


But  mountain  people  everywhere 
face  many  of  the  same  problems,  and 
sometimes  they  work  out  the  same 
answers.  Terracing  the  mountain¬ 
sides  to  gain  farmland  is  done  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Houses  in  most  mountain  lands 
need  to  be  strong  to  stand  against 
the  winds  and  snug  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  Some  need  to  have  steep  roofs 
so  that  snow  will  slide  off  before  it 
makes  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  roof 
to  hold. 

The  people  need  warm  clothing  in 
all  the  mountain  communities,  for 
nights  are  very  cold  even  when  the 
mountains  are  not  far  from  the  equa¬ 
torial  region.  Stone,  always  at  hand 
in  the  mountains,  was  often  used  in 
building. 

Members  of  the  goat  and  sheep 
family,  with  their  warm  coats  and 
small  hoofed  feet,  lived  in  mountains 
almost  everywhere.  They  were 
ready  to  give  wool  and  milk  to  those 
who  would  tame  them. 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 


The  people  of  the  mountains  of  India  wear 
another  kind  of  clothing. 


The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA 
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For  many  years,  extra  milk  has  been  made 
into  cheese. 
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Swiss  cheeses  are  stored  for  later  sale. 


What  was  the  work  of  the  people? 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  certain  kinds 
of  work  were  common  in  mountain 
and  hill  countries.  One  kind  was  the 
cutting  of  stone  and  mining  of  met¬ 
als  ;  another,  the  herding  of  animals. 

Dairy  products  from  animals  had 
to  be  in  a  form  that  would  keep  for 
a  long  time.  The  trip  up  and  down 
the  mountain  could  not  be  made  daily 
to  take  milk  to  market.  That  was  the 
reason  many  mountain  people  made 
cheese  of  the  milk  they  did  not  use. 
Cheese  keeps  well  and  can  be  stored 
before  it  is  taken  to  market. 

Wood  products  have  always  come 
from  mountain  communities,  too. 
The  people  of  many  communities  in 
the  Alps  Mountains  of  Europe  are 
well  known  for  their  work  with  wood. 


Many  mountain  people  make  their  own  fur¬ 
niture. 


What  changes  mountain  communities? 

Most  little  mountain  communities 
never  grew  into  great  trading  cities. 
Transportation  was  always  too  hard. 
But  time  has  brought  changes. 

Today,  people  no  longer  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  llama  or  some  other 
pack  animal  to  pick  its  way  up  a 
steep  mountain  path  to  bring  needed 
goods.  New  ideas  and  products,  or 
inventions,  have  done  mucn  to  make 
mountain  communities  a  part  of  to¬ 
day’s  world.  They  have  brought 
changes  to  life  in  the  mountain  and 
hill  communities  of  the  world. 


Wood-carved  products  from  the  mountains 
are  sold  today. 
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How  did  men  live  in  desert  communities? 

Some  of  men’s  earliest  communi¬ 
ties  grew  along  the  river  valley  of 
Africa’s  longest  river.  Men  came  to 
live  together  in  Egypt  and  all  along 
the  Nile  valley.  Only  a  short  distance 
away  there  were  no  communities. 

This  was  desert  land.  A  desert  is 
land  where  few  plants  can  grow. 
Along  the  rivers,  men  saw  ways  to 
water  plants,  even  though  there  was 
little  rainfall.  They  carried  water 
from  the  rivers,  or  dug  ditches  into 
which  river  water  flowed.  Things 
were  grown  along  the  rivers  even 
though,  in  many  years,  less  than  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  to  water  them. 

Away  from  the  rivers  there  could 
be  little  or  no  farming,  for  plants 
cannot  grow  without  water.  Months 
might  go  by  without  a  drop  of  rain. 


No  large  towns  were  built,  because 
people  cannot  get  along  without  wa¬ 
ter  to  drink  and  food  to  eat. 

What  was  man’s  first  working  animal? 

A  few  animals  lived  on  the  desert 
or  made  homes  under  the  ground. 
They  were  kinds  which  were  able  to 
live  a  long  time  without  water.  One 
of  the  desert  animals  was  the  camel. 

The  camel  was  the  first  animal 
that  men  tamed  and  trained  to  work 
for  them.  There  are  no  wild  camels 
left  today,  but  long  ago  there  were 
wild  ones  in  both  Asia  and  Africa. 

When  men  made  the  camel  their 
slave,  they  could  journey  far  into  the 
desert.  The  camel  carried  trading 
goods  across  the  desert.  This  hard¬ 
working  animal  came  to  be  called 
“the  ship  of  the  desert.” 


Camels  carry  goods  across  the  Sahara  Desert. 
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Why  were  communities  slow  to  form? 

Early  man  made  use  of  the  desert 
and  its  animals,  but  he  did  not  find 
it  a  good  place  to  build  communities. 
Family  groups  or  tribes  raised  cam¬ 
els,  sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  horses  in 
the  desert  lands.  They  could  stay 
near  an  oasis  only  as  long  as  plant 
life  lasted.  When  the  food  supply 
was  gone,  they  moved  to  another 
oasis  or  stretch  of  land  where  some¬ 
thing  grew. 

These  wandering  people  were 
called  nomads.  Later,  some  of  them 
started  little  communities  at  some  of 
the  larger  oases,  but  most  of  the  des¬ 
ert  people  continued  to  be  nomads. 

The  community  of  the  nomad  had 
to  be  movable.  For  that  reason,  the 
people  made  their  shelters  of  skins, 
or  of  cloth  they  wove,  and  poles. 

These  tent  houses  could  be  taken 
down,  rolled  into  bundles,  and  packed 
on  a  earners  back.  In  a  new  place, 
they  were  set  up  to  make  homes  for 
the  people  for  as  long  as  the  food 
supply  lasted. 


These  nomads  will  move  on  as  soon  as  the 
grass  supply  is  gone. 

What  is  an  oasis? 

Here  and  there  on  the  deserts  near 
Egypt’s  Nile  River  were  places 
where  plants  could  live.  Here  were 
green  grass,  leafy  plants,  and  tall 
date  palms.  Such  a  place  was  called 
an  oasis.  In  it,  the  roots  of  plants 
found  water  even  though  rain  did  not 
fall.  The  water  usually  came  from 
a  spring  bubbling  up  from  an  under¬ 
ground  stream  of  water. 

Plants  which  held  water  in  their 
thick  leaves,  needles,  or  trunks  grew 
in  some  stretches  of  desert.  The  des¬ 
ert  plants  were  deep-rooted,  getting 
water  mostly  from  under  the  ground. 
Camels  and  a  few  other  animals  were 
able  to  feed  upon  these  plants.  Their 
mouths  were  not  hurt  by  the  thorns 
and  spiny  needles. 
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Desert  people  dress  in  long,  loose  clothing. 


What  was  life  like  on  the  desert? 


The  clothing  of  desert  shepherds 
was  long  and  loose  to  keep  out  the 
hot  sun  in  the  day  and  to  keep  in  body 
heat  at  night.  The  desert  becomes 
very  cold  after  sundown. 

Few  tools  were  needed  by  desert 
nomads  and  so  they  made  very  few. 
They  needed  and  made  dishes  and 
cooking  pots,  using  clay  from  the 
edge  of  an  oasis  or  a  riverbank. 


These  people  did  not  have  many 
different  kinds  of  food,  because  they 
could  not  stay  long  enough  at  an 
oasis  to  raise  crops.  When  they  trav¬ 
eled,  they  watched  for  the  date  palm. 
Whenever  they  saw  this  tall  palm, 
they  knew  they  would  find  an  oasis. 
They  had  milk  from  their  goats. 
From  some  of  this,  they  made  cheese. 
Sometimes  they  had  meat  from  the 
animals  they  raised. 

Sometimes  a  nomad  group  saw  the 
slow  approach  of  a  long  line  of  cam¬ 
els — a  group  of  traders  or  a  caravan. 
This  meant  an  exchange  of  meat  or 
pack  animals  for  food  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts  the  traders  carried. 

There  were  other  desert  communi¬ 
ties  besides  those  at  the  largest  oases. 
These  other  communities  grew  up  as 
trading  centers  at  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  beside  a  river,  or  near  the 
coast.  In  these,  adobe  or  stone  build¬ 
ings  sheltered  the  people. 


In  the  days  of  the  earliest  commu¬ 
nities  on  earth,  the  idea  of  irrigation 
came  to  the  people.  They  dug  ditches 
into  which  river  water  could  flow. 
These  ditches  carried  the  water  to 
their  fields  and  gardens.  The  use  of 
irrigation  meant  more  and  more  to 
the  people  of  the  desert  as  years  went 
on.  Often  the  soil  was  rich  in  plant 
food.  Only  water  was  needed  to  make 
it  into  good  farmland. 

As  you  read  about  deserts  of  today 
in  a  later  unit  of  this  book,  you  will 
learn  of  deserts  in  cold  lands,  deserts 
in  rocky  country,  and  deserts  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 


In  all  of  them,  people  found  it  hard 
to  build  lasting  communities  because 
of  little  rain.  The  herding  of  animals 
was  almost  the  only  way  of  life  the 
desert  people  anywhere  could  follow. 
Mile  after  mile  of  desert  land  was 
without  homes  of  people. 

But,  finally,  someone  discovered 
that  desert  land  sometimes  covered  a 
rich  store  of  many  minerals.  New 
ways  of  bringing  water  to  irrigate 
the  land  were  found  and  new  ma¬ 
chines  were  put  to  work.  You  will 
learn  of  the  changes  which  are  com¬ 
ing  to  the  desert  lands  as  men  begin 
to  put  their  ideas  into  action. 


Changes  come  to  desert 
lands  as  men  begin  to  put 
their  ideas  into  action. 


How  did  people  live  in  hot,  wet  lands? 

Not  far  from  some  desert  regions 
were  lands  where  early  people  faced 
other  problems.  Instead  of  almost 
no  rain,  they  had  too  much  rain.  The 
people  who  went  to  hot,  wet  lands 
could  count  on  a  heavy  rain  almost 
every  day  by  early  afternoon.  Then 
the  sun  would  shine  again,  and  the 
air  would  be  hot  and  wet. 

This  hot,  wet  air  was  hard  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  live  in,  but  plants  shot  up  fast, 
growing  into  a  tangle  of  vines  and 
tree  trunks.  In  this  rain  forest,  in¬ 
sects  grew  to  giant  size.  Reptiles, 
such  as  giant  snakes,  alligators  and 
crocodiles  found  it  a  good  home. 
Wild  animals  of  many  kinds,  finding 
food  all  about  them,  lived  in  great 
numbers  in  the  hot,  wet  lands. 

Men’s  enemies  were  all  about  them. 
Many  of  the  plants  were  poisonous, 
as  were  several  kinds  of  snakes. 


Besides  such  enemies,  “jungle  fe¬ 
ver”  and  other  sicknesses  often  at¬ 
tacked.  Of  course  early  men  knew 
little  about  the  causes  of  sickness. 

Though  all  this  was  true,  some 
people  built  communities  in  rain¬ 
forest  lands.  Many  of  them  were 
dark-skinned  people,  who  seemed 
able  to  stand  the  heat. 

They  needed  protection  against 
their  enemies  of  the  rain  forest,  and 
it  was  for  this  that  most  of  their  tools 
were  made.  They  found  plenty  of 
bone,  wood,  and  stone.  They  made 
spears,  throwing  sticks,  and  knives 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  animals. 

Food  was  easy  to  get.  They  gath¬ 
ered  non-poisonous  rain-forest  food 
plants.  They  hunted  and  fished. 
There  was  little  need  to  farm  in  those 
early  communities.  In  the  warm 
climate,  people  needed  little  clothing. 
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Pan  American  Union 


Sometimes  houses  in  rain-forest 
communities  were  built  on  raised 
platforms  to  lift  them  above  a  very- 
wet  land.  Many  communities  had 
round  houses  made  of  the  plant  ma¬ 
terial  so  easily  found.  Roofs  were  of 
oily  leaves  laid  one  on  top  of  another 
to  keep  out  rain. 

Other  communities,  built  because 
people  thought  their  work  would 
please  their  gods,  were  also  seen. 


Some  rain  forest  houses  are  built  on  raised 
platforms. 

One  such  group  of  communities  in 
a  hot,  wet  land  was  being  built  long 
before  brave  sailors  set  out  to  find 
new  lands. 

Some  Indians,  known  as  Mayas , 
built  cities  in  Central  America.  They 
cut  blocks  of  stone  and  built  great 
temples  to  honor  their  gods.  Nearby, 
they  cleared  land  in  the  forest  and 
planted  corn  and  vegetable  crops. 
They  made  farming  tools  as  did  peo¬ 
ple  in  communities  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

People  of  rain-forest  communities 
were  often  not  in  touch  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Men  from  other  cli¬ 
mates  did  not  often  want  to  fight  the 
many  enemies  in  the  rain  forests. 
Those  who  were  born  and  raised  in 
hot,  wet  lands  could  fight  sickness 
and  other  enemies.  Men  from  other 
places  could  not.  If  they  did  not  die 
of  sickness,  they  were  often  killed  in 
other  ways.  So,  little  communities  in 
hot,  wet  lands  often  had  no  visitors 
for  years  and  years. 


Rubber  from  trees  grown  on  plantations  is  used  for  many  products. 


The  time  came  when  people  learned 
that  one  of  the  rain  forest  plants  was 
especially  useful.  This  was  the  wild 
rubber  tree.  From  it,  tame  rubber 
trees  were  grown.  People  fought 
their  way  into  the  forests  to  begin 
rubber  'plantations  or  large  farms. 
Rubber  was  something  much  wanted 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Later,  mineral  wealth  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  hot,  forest  lands.  While  it 
was,  and  still  is,  a  difficult  place  in 
which  to  live,  more  communities  be¬ 
gan  to  grow.  What  people  have  done 
to  use  these  lands  is  part  of  the  story 
of  men’s  work  to  make  the  earth 
more  useful  to  them. 

Your  world — what  is  it  like? 

Men  moved  farther  and  farther 
from  the  time  when  their  only  home 
was  in  a  tree  or  a  cave  and  their  days 
were  spent  in  just  keeping  them¬ 
selves  alive.  They  had  learned  to 
look  about  them  at  the  land  and  to 
plan  how  they  would  tame  it. 


They  could  not  stop  the  great  waves 
of  the  ocean  in  time  of  storm,  but  they 
could  figure  out  ways  to  keep  the 
waves  from  doing  so  much  damage. 
They  could  not  push  aside  the  great 
mountains,  but  they  could  dig 
through  them  when  they  felt  it  worth 
the  work,  and  they  learned  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  snow  covered  peaks. 

They  still  faced  problems  that  cli¬ 
mate,  the  oceans,  and  the  untamed 
land  set  before  them.  Each  year  they 
saw  new  ways  to  make  their  life  upon 
the  earth  more  pleasant. 

The  little  communities  became 
great  cities  and  nations.  Each  year 
there  were  more  people  on  the  earth. 
Places  long  unknown  to  men  were  ex¬ 
plored  by  men  who  traveled  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  and  in  sailing  ships. 
Soon  new  communities  were  started 
in  those  far-off  places. 

Men  put  power  to  work  for  them. 
They  tamed  and  trained  animals  to 
do  their  will  and  to  use  their  power 
to  do  men’s  work. 
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INVENTIONS  THAT  HAVE  CHANGED  MEN'S  LIVES 


Then  men  saw  more  unused  pow¬ 
er.  The  fall  of  water  had  power  to 
turn  wheels  to  grind  grain  into  flour 
and  to  saw  logs  into  lumber.  The 
push  in  steam  power  could  turn  the 
wheels  of  steamboats  and  ships,  of 
locomotives,  and  of  machines  in  fac¬ 
tories. 

Men  learned  to  use  fuel  lying  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  earth  through  the  centuries. 
Gasoline  engines  began  to  turn 
wheels,  too.  Before  long,  trucks  were 
hauling  tons  of  goods,  and  machines 
were  pushing  away  hills  to  open  the 
way  for  more  roads  for  more  trucks 
and  cars. 

Men  studied  electricity  until  at 
last  it,  too,  was  helping  them  in  many 
ways.  They  shared  that  which  they 
learned  with  people  of  other  nations. 
Even  men,  themselves,  could  hardly 
believe  what  people  could  do  with  the 
materials  of  the  earth  around  them. 
Exciting  changes  are  still  going  on. 

Now  communities  have  been  built 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
Trained  spacemen  zoom  off  into  the 
unknown  and  see  the  global  earth  be¬ 
neath  them. 

There  are  still  parts  of  the  earth 
where  little  of  all  this  has  reached. 
These  are  places  where  ocean  or 
mountain,  cold  or  heat,  dryness  or 
rain  still  make  problems. 

The  pages  you  will  study  next  are 
to  help  you  see  what  men  have  done 
to  make  use  of  the  great  earth  and 
how  they  have  changed  it.  This  is  to¬ 
days’  world — your  world. 


Words  to  Know 
adobe  (ado'bi)  64 

oasis  (o  a'sis)  73 

ore  (or)  67 

alligators  (al'Iga'terz)  76 

Phoenicians  (femsh'dnz)  58 

alpacas  ( al  pak'az )  68 

Alps  (alps)  71 

plantations  (plan  ta'shdnz)  78 

armor  (ar'mer)  63 

plow  (plou)  62 

camel  (kam'el)  72 

spring  (spring)  73 

caravan  (kar'dvan)  74 

terraces  (ter'as  ds)  68 

crocodiles  (krok'odllz)  76 

vikings  (vl'kmgz)  56 

harpoon  (harpoon)  57 

worship  (wor'ship)  54 

hoe  (ho)  62 

Questions 

1.  What  were  three  ways  of  making 

horizon  (ho  ri'z’n)  55 

money  in  early  coastal  communi¬ 
ties? 

hurricanes  (hur'ikanz)  59 

2.  What  are  three  simple  farm  tools? 

Inca  (Ing'kd)  68 

3.  Did  mountain  people  know  much 

inventions  (mven'shdnz)  71 

about  other  places?  Why? 

irrigate  (lr'lgat)  68 

4.  What  idea  helped  the  people  of 

lighthouse  (llt'hous')  60 

desert  lands  form  communities? 

llamas  (la'mdz)  68 

5.  What  things  brought  people  to 
live  in  the  rain  forest? 

Mayas  (ma'ydz)  77 

You  See  for  Yourself 

mine  (min)  67 

Find  one  invention  not  shown  in 
the  book  that  helped  the  people  of 

nomads  (no'madz)  73 

each  of  the  five  kinds  of  land. 
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UNIT 

2 

SUMMARY 


Now  You  Know 


The  earth  is  large,  and  on  it  men 
have  found  many  places  to  live.  Long 
ago,  men  knew  about  only  a  few 
places  on  the  earth.  They  did  not 
have  tools  nor  know  how  to  make  and 
use  fire.  Because  they  did  not  know 
how  to  grow  crops  or  raise  animals, 
they  just  wandered  from  place  to 
place — always  looking  for  food. 

As  men  found  out  how  to  get  the 
things  they  needed  in  easier  ways, 
they  began  to  live  in  groups  and  form 
communities.  When  men  lived  in 
communities,  they  could  work  to¬ 
gether  to  do  things  better. 

With  the  growth  of  communities 
came  the  need  for  government. 

People  began  to  find  more  new 
ways  of  working  together. 


Men  of  the  plains  found  ways 
to  farm  the  land.  In  time,  men 
learned  to  make  ships  and  travel 
across  the  water.  They  learned  to 
build  roads  up  the  mountains  and 
make  communities  on  high  rocky 
land.  When  soil  was  dry,  men 
learned  to  bring  water  to  it  so  that 
crops  would  grow.  When  many  thick 
forests  in  hot,  wet  places  gave  men 
no  place  to  live,  people  found  ways 
to  clear  the  forests  and  grow  crops. 

Though  the  land,  the  climate,  or 
stormy  seas  still  make  it  hard  for 
men  to  live  in  some  places,  people  are 
finding  many  ways  to  tame  all  of 
these.  Men  living  in  many  places  on 
the  earth  are  working  to  make  the 
earth  a  more  pleasant  place. 


You  Talk  It  Over 


Why  does  living  in  a  community 
make  government  necessary?  What 
are  some  of  the  ways  that  one  man, 
or  one  group  of  men,  can  come  to  rule 
a  whole  community? 


How  can  the  discovery  of  new  ma¬ 
terials  or  the  coming  of  new  inven¬ 
tions  change  the  importance  of  a  re¬ 
gion  of  the  world?  How  may  this 
change  the  work  men  do? 
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Unit  Questions 


UNIT 

2 

EVALUATION 


1.  Why  was  it  very  important  that 
men  learned  how  to  make  fire? 

2.  What  did  early  men  use  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  danger? 

3.  What  were  three  dangers  that 
men  could  meet  better  as  a  commu¬ 
nity  than  alone? 

4.  Why  were  men  happier  when  they 
lived  together  in  communities? 

5.  What  things  did  men  do  with  the 
extra  time  they  had  when  they 
came  to  live  in  communities? 

6.  Why  were  many  early  communi¬ 
ties  built  on  the  banks  of  rivers? 

7.  Why  did  men  mark  things  on 
maps  before  they  showed  things 
on  globes? 

8.  Why  were  men  slow  to  build  com¬ 
munities  in  hot,  wet  forests? 


9.  Why  were  the  plains  the  place 
where  many  people  built  their 
first  communities? 

10.  What  did  early  men  add  to  their 
ships  that  gave  them  the  power 
to  go  farther  from  shore? 

11.  What  were  some  things  found  in 
the  mountains  that  led  men  to 
live  there? 

12.  How  did  one  group  build  a  strong 
nation  in  the  mountains? 

13.  Why  are  desert  people  often  on 
the  move? 

14.  What  was  an  important  early 
nation  that  was  built  in  a  hot, 
wet  rain  forest? 

15.  Why  did  many  people  stay  away 
from  rain  forests? 

16.  Where  are  men  traveling  into 
the  unknown  today?  Are  all  the 
new  things  found  away  from  the 
earth? 
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Puzzlers 

The  earth  was  a  good  place  for  men  to  live  after  people  found  ways  to  make 
their  living  in  different  regions  pleasant  enough  to  form  communities.  Here 
is  a  list  of  five  things  men  of  long  ago  learned  to  do.  Find  the  number  of  the 
activity  listed  that  goes  with  the  kind  of  land  shown  in  each  of  the  photos. 


1.  Sailing  ships 


2.  Clearing  hot,  wet  forests 


3.  Cutting  grain 


4.  Making  terraces 


5.  Building  irrigation  ditches 


Colorado  Department  of  Public  Relations 


Death  Valley  National  Monument 


Montana  Highway  Commission 


UNIT 
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EVALUATION 
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You  Write  and  Act  a  Play  about  Early  Men 

Ask  a  committee  from  your  class  to 
pretend  they  are  people  living  in  an 
early  community.  They  will  have  to 
find  out  all  they  can  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  homes,  their  clothes, 
their  food,  their  tools,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  lived  nearby.  When  they 
know  enough  about  these  things,  ask 
them  to  write  a  play  about  a  day  in 
the  life  of  these  people.  When  the 
play  is  written  some  people  in  the 
class  may  want  to  make  scenery  for 
it.  Some  people  in  the  class  can  then 
act  out  the  play  for  your  class  and 
other  classes  in  your  school. 

You  Find  out  More  about  Early  Travelers 

One  of  the  first  Europeans  to  trav¬ 
el  to  China  was  Marco  Polo.  Books 
have  been  written  telling  about  his 
trip  and  the  things  he  found.  Ask 
people  in  your  class  to  read  different 


chapters  in  a  book  about  Marco  Polo, 
or  some  other  early  traveler,  and  re¬ 
port  on  the  book  to  the  class.  You 
might  use  a  large  map  to  show  where 
their  travels  took  them. 

You  Make  a  Progress  Line  for  Inventions 
You  may  bring  pictures  of  differ¬ 
ent  inventions  to  show  on  a  class  bul¬ 
letin  board  or  a  wall  display  board. 
Each  member  of  the  class  should 
bring  in  pictures  of  important  inven¬ 
tions.  Put  the  pictures  in  rows  show¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  job  each  thing  does. 
Heading  the  rows  might  be :  Trans¬ 
portation  —  Communication  — 
Food  —  Clothing  —  Housing  — 
Work.  You  may  want  to  make  other 
headings  for  your  display.  Put  the 
pictures  in  the  order  in  which  the 
things  shown  were  invented.  The 
date  of  each  invention  can  go  under 
the  picture. 
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UNIT  THREE  -  COASTAL  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH 


Unit  Theme:  Early  people  living  along  the  coasts  were  the  ones 
who  pushed  out  into  the  unknown  via  the  ocean.  Today  there  are 
communities  on  much  of  the  earth’s  coastal  land.  People  living 
in  these  lands  do  many  kinds  of  work  (much  of  it  connected  with 
fishing)  because  coastal  lands  are  not  all  the  same.  While  life  in 
many  coastal  regions  is  still  hazardous  men  have  done  much  to 
make  it  safer  and  to  make  the  coastal  lands  better  places  for  living. 


UNIT  INTRODUCTORY  PAGE 
Page  87 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Because  of  some  men’s  desire  for  ad¬ 
venture,  they  exchanged  the  safety  of  the 
land  for  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

2.  People  looking  for  new  homes  have 
pushed  out  into  unknown  waters. 

3.  In  the  early  days,  adventurers  and 
others  often  discovered  coastal  lands  of 
which  they  had  never  heard.  Now,  there 
are  communities  on  most  of  these  coastal 
lands. 

Social  Studies  Term  Introduced: 

shore 

The  transition  to  this  unit  may  be  made 
by  having  the  children  recall  that  in  the 
last  unit  they  learned  a  few  things  about 
five  different  regions  on  the  earth.  Tell 
them  that  they  are  now  going  to  study 


one  of  these  regions  in  more  detail.  Coast¬ 
al  regions  will  be  studied  first  because 
many  early  people  lived  along  coastlines 
and  the  more  adventurous  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  the  first  to  sail  across  the  ocean 
to  discover  new  lands. 

Have  available  for  comparison  pictures 
of  early  sailing  ships,  as  well  as  pictures 
of  several  types  of  modern  ships. 

it  What  are  some  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  early  ships  and  the  ships  men 
build  today? 

The  children  should  know  that  the  early 
ships  were  much  smaller.  Help  them  to 
visualize  the  difference  in  size  by  plotting 
on  the  chalkboard  a  large  ocean  liner  such 
as  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  superimpos¬ 
ing  on  it  a  good  sized  viking  ship  (see 
sketch) . 

Some  may  note  the  power  by  which 
ships  are  run  today  and  compare  this  with 
the  sails  and  oars  of  early  ships. 


Queen  Elizabeth 


>1 


h - H 


Viking  Ship 


80  ft.  long 


Ask  the  children  to  locate  coastal  re¬ 
gions  on  globe  and/or  world  map.  Be  sure 
to  have  them  locate  places  mentioned  in 
this  and  previous  units:  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  continental  United  States 
and  Hawaii,  Norway,  the  Mediterranean 
coastline  near  the  early  communities, 
Portugal,  and  Japan. 

Call  for  a  sharing  of  pupil  experiences 
by  questions  such  as  the  following: 

if  Have  you  ever  taken  a  trip  to  a  coast? 
Where  was  this  coast? 

if  Have  you  ever  looked  down  on  a  coast¬ 
line  from  an  airplane? 

★  Have  you  ever  traveled  on  an  ocean  in 
a  ship? 

★  Have  you  ever  visited  a  large  city 
near  or  on  a  coast?  What  was  the  city? 
Can  you  find  it  on  the  globe  or  map? 

★  Would  you  like  to  live  near  the  wa¬ 
ter?  Why? 

The  pupils  should  learn  to  ask  intelli¬ 
gent  questions.  The  introductory  period 
is  a  good  time  for  them  to  ask  questions. 

CHAPTER  V-COASTAL  LAND 
Pages  88-93 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Even  though  all  coastal  land  lies  next 
to  the  ocean,  it  is  not  all  the  same. 

2.  Tides  change  the  appearance  of  coastal 
land. 

3.  Coastlines  change  with  the  building  up 
or  the  tearing  down  of  land  by  the  ocean. 

4.  Bays,  harbors,  and  gulfs  are  breaks  in 
coastlines.  These  inlets  are  protected 


from  the  big,  powerful  waves  of  the  open 
ocean. 

5.  Coastal  cities  that  carry  on  ocean  trade 
must  have  protected  waterfronts  with 
deep,  but  quiet,  waters. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

cliffs  bays  Rio  de  Janeiro 

beaches  coastal  plain  products 
tide  harbors  ports 

gulf 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Pages  88-89  show  that  coastal  lands 
are  not  all  the  same.  The  first  indicates 
a  more-or-less  permanent  difference  based 
on  the  land  that  touches  the  ocean.  The 
second  shows  the  recurring  difference 
caused  by  tides  at  a  single  place. 

if  In  which  of  the  pictures  on  page  88 
would  buildings  be  closer  to  the  ocean? 
Why? 

The  children  should  be  able  to  see  that 
the  ocean  will  come  much  farther  inland 
with  high  tide  in  the  lower  picture  than 
in  the  upper. 

★  What  makes  the  wavy  lines  in  the 
beach  shown  in  the  lower  picture? 

if  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  coastal  place 
where  you  could  play  on  the  beach  at  one 
time  of  the  day  and  where  your  play  area 
would  be  under  water  at  another  time? 

if  At  which  kind  of  tide  could  you  play 
on  the  beach  ?  At  which  kind  of  tide  could 
you  not? 

if  Why  are  tides  so  important  to  ships 
coming  to  or  leaving  coastal  land? 

A  careful  study  of  the  pictures  on  page 
89  may  enable  the  children  to  discover 
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why.  If  not,  you  may  have  to  offer  as¬ 
sistance  by  pointing  out  that  at  low  tide 
the  water  is  more  shallow,  and  that  ships 
coming  in  then  might  strike  the  bottom 
and  be  “grounded.”  In  this  case,  they 
could  not  be  moved  until  high  tide  when 
the  rising  water  would  raise  them.  For 
this  reason,  ocean  ships  often  have  to  en¬ 
ter  and  leave  landing  and  unloading  areas 
when  the  tide  is  high. 

Terms  introduced  on  pages  90  and  91 
are  “bays,”  and  “coastal  plain.” 

The  concept  presented  on  these  pages 
is  that,  in  addition  to  the  daily  change 
caused  by  tides,  slow  changes  (usually 
not  so  easily  seen)  are  also  taking  place. 
In  the  first  picture,  the  ocean  waves  are 
constantly  wearing  away  the  rocks  and 
are  reaching  farther  and  farther  inland. 
In  the  second  picture,  the  land  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean  is  rising,  or  the  waves 
do  not  come  as  far  inland,  or  the  waves 
carry  with  them  materials  which  are  de¬ 
posited  on  the  shore  and  which  gradually 
build  up  new  land. 

Words  introduced  on  page  92  are: 
“harbors,”  “gulf,”  “Rio  de  Janeiro,” 
“products,”  and  “ports.”  Drawings  and 
picture  illustrate  these. 

The  words  “harbors,”  “gulf,”  and 
“ports”  should  be  handled  at  one  time. 
Review  the  word  “bay”  introduced  on 
page  90.  Tell  the  class  that  harbors  and 
gulfs  are  other  indentations  of  coastal 
land.  Explain  these  terms  carefully. 

A  bay  is  any  indentation  of  land  that 
borders  a  lake  or  an  ocean.  A  bay  may 
be  rounded  or  semi-circular,  or  it  may  be 
sharply  pointed  and  deep.  Many  large 
bays  were  formed  by  the  dropping  of  an 
area  of  coastal  land  below  sea  level. 

A  harbor  is  a  sheltered  body  of  water 
where  ships  can  tie  up  at  piers  or  anchor. 


A  harbor  may  have  a  wide  opening  (un¬ 
protected  harbor).  Some  large  ocean 
waves  can  enter  such  a  harbor,  but  they 
usually  lose  their  force  before  they  reach 
the  ships  farther  inland.  A  harbor  may 
have  a  very  narrow  opening  (protected 
harbor).  Large  ocean  waves  cannot  enter 
such  a  harbor,  but  this  kind  of  harbor  is 
useful  for  trade  only  if  the  narrow  open¬ 
ing  is  deep  enough  for  ocean-going  ships 
to  enter. 

A  gulf  is  a  wide  indentation  bordering 
a  lake  or  an  ocean.  Sometimes  a  number 
of  bays  or  harbors  break  the  shoreline  of 
a  gulf. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  illustrate  these 
indentations  on  the  chalkboard  so  that 
the  children  can  see  the  difference  between 
them.  The  sketches  in  reference  books 
will  be  helpful. 

Point  out  that  a  port  may  be  any  of 
these  places  provided  that  ships  load  and 
unload  passengers  and/or  goods  in  them. 
In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
trade  in  order  to  make  any  one  of  them 
a  port. 

Have  a  map  exercise  to  locate  cities  in 
the  United  States  that  are  on  or  near  bays, 
harbors,  and  gulfs. 

ic  Near  what  gulf  is  New  Orleans? 

h  Near  what  bay  and  gulf  is  Mobile, 
Alabama  ? 

Which  city  in  Mississippi  has  both 
“gulf”  and  “port”  in  its  name? 

Gulfport  appears  on  most  large  maps. 

^  On  what  bay  is  Plymouth,  Massachu¬ 
setts?  Boston,  Massachusetts? 

Plymouth  Bay.  Boston  Bay,  a  part  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 
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if  Portland,  Maine,  is  on  what  bay? 
Cosco  Bay. 

if  Connecticut  has  many  ports.  Name 
several  of  them. 

Bridgeport,  Port  Chester,  and  East 
Port  Chester  are  three. 

if  On  what  bay  is  our  largest  port,  New 
York? 

Two  bays  lie  outside  New  York.  These 
important  indentations  are  usually  desig¬ 
nated  simply  as  the  Upper  Bay  and  the 
Lower  Bay. 

if  On  what  bay  is  San  Francisco? 

if  Find  two  long,  pointed  bays  on  our 
east  coast. 

Chesapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay. 

if  What  are  some  large  or  important  ci¬ 
ties  on  or  near  these  bays? 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware;  Baltimore  and  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

if  Since  bays  and  harbors  can  be  on  lakes 
as  well  as  oceans,  find  several  inland 
towns  or  cities  that  are  on  these  indenta¬ 
tions. 

Bay  City,  Michigan,  Saginaw  Bay, 
Lake  Huron;  Traverse  City,  Michigan, 
Great  Traverse  Bay,  Lake  Michigan; 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  Green  Bay,  Lake 
Michigan. 

If  one  of  these  or  some  other  bay  or 
harbor  city  is  near  your  community,  allow 
time  for  special  study  of  it.  If  it  can  be 
designated  as  a  port,  find  out  what  prod¬ 
ucts  are  handled  at  its  waterfront,  and 
where  trading  ships  come  from. 


if  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  large  port 
city? 

if  What  did  you  see  extending  out  into 
the  water  from  the  land? 

The  children  will  most  likely  recall 
that  they  saw  large  piers. 

if  Did  you  see  any  machinery  on  these 
piers?  How  was  it  being  used? 

The  children  may  know  the  terms  “der¬ 
rick”  and  “crane,”  or  they  may  say  that 
the  machinery  was  lifting  big  bundles, 
cars,  or  some  other  commodity  into  or  out 
of  the  ships  tied  up  at  the  piers.  They 
may  be  able  to  draw  pictures  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Page  98  deals  with  a  subject  mentioned 
in  Unit  One;  namely,  that  the  climate  of 
a  region  is  influenced  by  the  distance  of 
that  region  from  an  ocean.  On  this  page 
you  find  one  explanation  for  dry  and  wet 
coastal  regions. 

if  What  happens  when  cold  ocean  air 
meets  cold  land  air? 

The  climate  of  a  coastal  area  where  this 
happens  stays  cold  and  dry,  since  the  air 
from  the  ocean  picks  up  little  moisture 
from  the  cold  water  beneath. 

if  What  happens  when  cold  ocean  air 
meets  warm  inland  air? 

There  is  rain. 


CHAPTER  VI— MEN  CHANGE 
COASTAL  REGIONS 
Pages  94-98 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  New  inventions  help  coastal  people 
lead  safer  and  more  comfortable  lives. 
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2.  Modern  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  have  brought  coastal 
regions  into  contact  with  inland  regions. 

3.  Men  along  the  coast  have  learned  to 
make  up  for  natural  shortages  or  short¬ 
comings  by  building  or  making  what  they 
think  is  necessary. 


Practically  all  children  see  pictures  in 
the  papers  or  get  reports  over  television 
of  the  route  and  characteristics  of  any 
large  hurricane  even  though  it  is  sweep¬ 
ing  through  regions  far  from  their  homes. 
Children  who  live  in  inland  communities 
may  report  on  the  tornado  warnings  that 
are  sent  out  in  times  of  danger. 


4.  Coastal  people  have  learned  to  con-  ★  In  what  ways  are  communication  de¬ 
serve  resources  provided  by  nature.  vices  of  special  help  to  fishermen  ? 


5.  Life  on  the  sea  has  become  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  those  following  it  require 
specific  education  that  was  not  needed  by 
earlier  seamen. 

6.  Men  are  seeking  resources  in  new 
places  such  as  in  the  ocean  bed  near  coast¬ 
al  regions. 


In  addition  to  the  storm  warnings,  such 
devices  help  them  locate  fish  and  commu¬ 
nicate  with  people  on  shore. 

^  If  a  coastal  city  has  good  transporta¬ 
tion  inland  and  is  near  natural  resources 
and  is  connected  by  communication  with 
places  far  away,  what  might  it  still  need 
to  become  an  active  port? 


Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 


cable  breakwaters 

radar  docks 

satellites  canals 
Telstar 
inland 


St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 
refrigerated 
resources 
fleets 


Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Introduce  this  chapter  by  reminding 
the  children  that  even  early  coastal  peo¬ 
ple  made  some  adjustments  to  make  their 
lives  safer  and  easier.  Ever  since  then, 
coastal  men  have  been  making  changes. 

Why  is  there  less  fear  of  the  sea  today 
than  in  earlier  days? 

People  today  know  when  storms  are 
coming  and  can  take  some  measures  to 
protect  themselves.  If  disaster  does 
strike,  they  can  communicate  with  other 
people  and  get  help. 

How  do  you  know  that  people  are 
warned  about  storms  that  are  coming? 


A  good  harbor  and  the  deep  off-shore 
water  necessary  for  large  ships. 

^  Can  people  do  anything  about  such 
matters  ? 

The  text  and  picture  (page  95)  should 
make  clear  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
breakwaters.  The  problem  of  depth  of 
water  may  arise  even  after  a  harbor  has 
been  used  for  some  time.  When  it  does, 
the  ocean  bed  must  be  lowered  by  pump¬ 
ing  out  excess  sand  which  waves  have  de¬ 
posited. 

The  canals  to  be  considered  at  this 
point  are  those  which  connect  oceans  or 
connect  an  ocean  with  lakes.  Use  a  map 
to  illustrate  the  great  saving  of  travel¬ 
time  that  a  canal  like  the  Panama  effected. 

^  What  bodies  of  water  are  connected 
by  the  Panama  Canal  ?  By  the  Suez  ? 

^  Have  you  ever  watched  a  ship  pass 
through  the  locks  of  a  canal?  Explain 
to  the  class  what  happened. 
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^  How  is  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Panama  and  Suez  canals? 

^  In  what  way  does  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  benefit  the  large  cities  on  the 
Great  Lakes? 

Use  a  map  to  show  that  goods  or  raw 
materials  shipped  from  Europe  or  other 
points  east  can  travel  directly  to  the  ports 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Formerly, 
they  would  have  been  unloaded  at  New 
York  or  some  other  eastern  port  and  then 
sent  overland  by  train. 

^  Have  you  ever  traveled  on  an  ocean 
liner?  Did  you  think  it  was  like  a  hotel? 
Explain  your  answer. 

■fc  Have  you  ever  watched  a  large  ocean 
ship  entering  a  harbor?  Did  the  ship 
come  into  the  harbor  using  the  power  of 
its  own  engines? 

Any  child  would  have  been  impressed 
by  the  work  of  the  tugboat,  but  might  not 
have  known  the  real  purpose  of  this  small, 
powerful  boat  which  is  somewhat  like  a 
locomotive  pulling  a  string  of  cars.  The 
power  of  the  great  engines  of  liners  could 
not  be  reduced  sufficiently  so  that  the 
ships  could  ease  up  to  piers.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  they  would  smash  into  the  piers. 
Then,  too,  even  the  best  harbors  have 
some  obstacles  (sandbars  at  certain  times 
and  rocks).  The  tugboat  pilots  know 
where  these  are  and  can  guide  the  great 
ships  away  from  them. 

The  second  column  (page  96)  brings  up 
an  important  point;  namely,  the  need  of 
ports  by  inland  nations  so  that  they  can 
carry  on  trade  with  other  nations. 

★  What  have  governments  done  to  help 
nations  that  do  not  have  ports? 

★  Look  at  a  map  of  Central  Europe.  You 
will  see  that  Switzerland  is  completely 


surrounded  by  land.  Still,  it  can  carry  on 
shipping.  Can  you  tell  why? 

If  the  children  look  carefully,  they 
should  be  able  to  see  that,  through  its  riv¬ 
ers,  Swiss  goods  can  be  sent  to  port  cities 
of  other  countries. 

Three  topics  are  taken  up  on  pages  97 
and  98.  Have  the  class  read  the  appropri¬ 
ate  section  as  each  topic  is  discussed. 

The  matter  of  conservation  is  covered 
in  the  first  paragraph. 

■fc  What  two  things  could  happen  if  the 
fishermen  of  the  world  could  just  fish  any 
place  they  wanted,  and  could  catch  as 
many  fish  as  they  wanted? 

The  fishermen  who  got  to  certain  places 
first  or  who  had  the  biggest  fishing  fleets 
could  just  stay  and  catch  all  the  fish  they 
wanted.  Other  fishermen  would  have  to 
stay  outside  the  good  fishing  grounds  and 
their  catches  would  be  small.  Also,  if  too 
many  fish  were  caught  by  all  fishermen 
combined,  there  would  soon  be  no  fish  for 
anyone. 

it  Sometimes  no  fish  of  a  certain  species 
or  kind  can  be  caught  by  any  fishermen. 
Why  is  this? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  there  have 
been  too  many  of  these  fish  already  taken 
from  the  waters.  If  more  were  taken, 
soon  there  would  be  no  fish  like  this  left 
to  produce  young  fish. 

★  Since  whales  are  mammals,  not  fish, 
and  feed  their  young  milk,  why  are  there 
strict  rules  against  killing  mother- 
whales? 

The  children  should  be  able  to  realize 
that  without  mothers  the  young  whales 
could  not  be  fed  and  protected  and  would 
most  likely  die,  too. 
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The  second  topic  is  the  special  training 
or  education  that  seamen  need  today. 

if  What  makes  this  special  training  nec¬ 
essary  ? 

So  many  things  have  been  invented  to 
make  ships  more  efficient  and  faster  that 
people  have  to  be  trained  to  handle  the 
complicated  machinery. 

if  Do  you  think  those  who  handle  fishing 
boats  must  have  special  training,  too? 

The  children  should  be  able  to  deduce 
that  fishing  craft,  like  other  craft,  have 
been  modernized  by  the  addition  of  new, 
expensive,  and  complicated  machinery. 
This  requires  special  handling,  so  that  it 
will  stay  in  good  working  order. 

Finally,  new  special  work  being  done 
along  coastlines  is  introduced. 

if  What  does  it  mean  when  a  large  coast¬ 
al  city  has  to  begin  changing  salty  sea 
water  into  fresh  drinking  water? 

That  the  supply  of  fresh  water  is  not 
adequate  today,  although  it  was  large 
enough  when  the  city  was  small. 

if  Look  at  maps  showing  New  York  City 
and  San  Diego,  California.  What  do  they 
show  that  would  explain  why  San  Diego 
might  have  to  make  fresh  water  while 
New  York  City  might  not? 

if  Name  several  ways  in  which  men  can 
change  a  coastline. 

They  can  blast  away  earth  and  rock 
to  make  a  deeper  indentation  or  harbor. 
They  can  build  out  the  land  by  piling 
rocks,  soil,  and  sand  on  the  ocean  bed  un¬ 
til  it  is  level  with  the  land  nearby. 

if  Why  are  men  studying  the  rocks  and 
plants  found  beneath  the  ocean? 


They  are  looking  for  materials  that 
will  be  useful  to  people.  Today,  they  are 
getting  valuable  chemicals  out  of  sea  wa¬ 
ter  as  well  as  from  what  lies  beneath  it. 


CHAPTER  VII— LIVING  IN 
COASTAL  COMMUNITIES 
Pages  99-118 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  The  work  of  many  people  in  coastal 
lands  is  related  to  the  sea.  Fishing  is  one 
kind  of  work. 

2.  Fishing  is  often  hard,  dangerous  work, 
but  modern  inventions  and  efficient  boats 
make  it  less  so  than  it  used  to  be. 

3.  Modern  fishing  equipment  and  meth¬ 
ods  differ  from  those  of  early  days. 

4.  Many  kinds  of  work  besides  fishing  are 
connected  with  the  fishing  industry. 

5.  People  living  in  the  different  coastal 
regions  of  our  country  and  elsewhere  do 
many  different  kinds  of  work  depending 
upon  the  coastal  areas  themselves,  the 
natural  resources,  and  the  transportation 
systems  that  operate  within  the  area  and/ 
or  connect  it  with  other  regions. 


Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 


warehouses 

crafts 

attacking 

snaring 

luring 

tourists 


truck  farms 

dunes 

reefs 

sand  bars 
swamps 


sound 
set  trap 
seine 
cannery 
tenders 
peninsulas 


Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Ask  the  class  to  read  through  these 
pages  and  make  a  list  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  work  mentioned.  Discuss  the 
items  on  the  list. 
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it  Can  you  think  of  other  ways  in  which 
people  in  coastal  regions  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing? 

If  your  school  is  not  in  a  coastal  com¬ 
munity,  most  likely  the  children  cannot. 
If  it  is  in  or  fairly  near  a  coastal  com¬ 
munity,  they  may  mention  activities  that 
will  be  taken  up  later  in  the  chapter.  At 
this  point  simply  add  them  to  the  list. 

it  Which  work  is  the  result  of  being 
close  to  natural  resources? 

it  Which  work  is  the  result  of  science 
and  invention  which  enable  men  to  make 
better  use  of  natural  resources? 

These  last  two  questions  should  give 
the  class  a  chance  to  do  some  reasoning 
and  lead  to  a  lively  discussion.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  trading  involving  only  the  direct 
simple  exchange  of  fish  for  some  other 
natural  resource  could  fall  into  the  first 
group.  Changing  the  shape  of  a  harbor 
by  blasting  away  rock  or  building  break¬ 
waters  to  permit  more  adequate  trading 
facilities  would  fall  into  the  second. 

it  Have  you  ever  seen  a  warehouse? 

it  Where  are  most  warehouses  located? 
Why? 

Most  children  have  observed  that  ware¬ 
houses  are  usually  congregated  at  points 
along  routes  of  transportation.  Direct 
the  discussion  to  specific  warehouses  in 
your  own  community:  their  size,  their 
positions  in  relation  to  lines  of  transpor¬ 
tation  (nearness  to  piers  and  side  lines  of 
railroads),  products  stored  in  them,  and 
means  by  which  these  products  are 
brought  to  and  removed  from  warehouse 
for  distribution. 

The  modern  methods  used  for  catching 
different  kinds  of  fish  are  illustrated  on 
page  103. 


it  Have  you  ever  seen  fish  being  caught 
in  any  of  the  ways  shown? 

Most  children  will  be  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  hook-and-line.  Some  may  have 
seen  or  seen  pictures  of  some  kind  of  fish¬ 
ing  net,  filled  with  fish,  being  pulled 
aboard  a  fishing  boat. 

it  In  what  ways  is  fishing  a  safer  occu¬ 
pation  today  than  it  used  to  be? 

it  What  can  still  make  fishing  a  danger¬ 
ous  occupation? 

Storms.  Especially  storms  that  come 
up  so  quickly  that  ships,  even  though  they 
get  the  storm  warnings,  cannot  reach  a 
harbor  or  get  out  of  the  line  of  the  storm 
before  it  strikes. 

Pages  104-113 
In  the  United  States 

It  is  suggested  that  the  study  of  pages 
104-113  be  broken  down  on  the  basis  of 
the  different  coastal  regions  of  the  United 
States.  The  region  which  is  nearest  your 
community  may  be  given  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Throughout  the  section,  emphasize 
regional  differences  which  result  from 
natural  conditions  and  the  different  activi¬ 
ties  carried  out  by  men  to  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  the  natural  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 

Introduce  pages  104-105  by  showing  a 
film  like  “New  England  Fishermen” 
(EBF)  or  “New  England  Sea  Communi¬ 
ty”  (Indiana). 

Introduce  the  word  “tourists.” 

★  Do  you  think  the  people  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  wise  in  the  use  of  their 
natural  resources?  Why? 

★  Why  is  the  New  England  coastline  in 
some  ways  a  good  one  for  fishermen? 
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Although  there  are  places  where  cliffs 
and  mountains  meet  the  water,  there  are 
also  places  where  the  coast  has  wide 
beaches  and  many  bays,  harbors,  and  in¬ 
lets.  These  indentations  are  important  to 
fishermen  because  the  big  ocean  waves  do 
not  enter  many  of  them.  Dangerous 
places  along  the  coast  have  been  marked 
with  lighthouses  and  modern  communica¬ 
tion  facilities  keep  track  of  fishing  craft 
at  sea. 

if  How  could  manufacturing  become  so 
important  in  New  England  when  many 
materials  had  to  be  brought  there  from 
faraway  places  ? 

From  the  beginning  of  our  history, 
large  numbers  of  people  have  come  to 
New  England  from  other  countries.  Many 
of  these  people  were  what  is  called 
“skilled”  or  “semi-skilled”  laborers.  They 
could  do  certain  kinds  of  work  very  well. 
They  could  learn  to  handle  complicated 
machinery.  Efficiency  of  production 
helped  make  up  for  the  extra  shipping 
costs. 

if  What  are  some  of  the  things  done  with 
fish  and  other  seafood  so  that  these  prod¬ 
ucts  can  become  items  of  trade? 

Introduce  the  subject  of  tourists  or  the 
tourist  business  (page  105)  by  saying 
that  next  to  manufacturing  this  brings 
the  most  money  into  New  England. 

if  What  must  an  area  have  so  that  tour¬ 
ists  will  visit  it? 

if  How  do  people  earn  money  from  tour¬ 
ists? 

Through  providing  food  and  lodging, 
transportation  to  places  tourists  want  to 
visit  and  often  guides;  by  keeping  beaches 
and  other  sports  areas  clean  and  ready  for 
use;  by  outfitting,  manning,  and  operat¬ 
ing  pleasure  and  fishing  boats;  by  arrang¬ 


ing  tours  through  historical  buildings, 
museums,  and  important  sections  of  com¬ 
munities;  by  selling  souvenirs,  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  other  goods  that  the  tourists 
want  to  buy. 

Make  the  transition  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  Atlantic  Coastal  States  (pages 
106-109)  by  calling  attention  to  the  map 
on  page  106. 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  this  coast¬ 
al  plain  is  much  wider  to  the  south  of  New 
England.  In  parts  of  New  England  it  dis¬ 
appears  completely. 

if  What  does  this  difference  in  the  width 
of  coastal  plain  mean? 

The  children  may  need  help  to  reach 
or  grasp  the  idea  that  this  difference 
means  there  is  much  more  coastal  land 
suitable  for  farming  in  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Atlantic  States  than  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

if  What  do  you  find  is  the  same  about 
New  England  and  the  states  to  the  south? 

In  both  areas  manufacturing  is  of  first 
importance. 

Review  the  terms  “harbor”  and  “port” 
to  be  sure  the  children  know  the  difference 
between  them. 

if  How  do  you  know  that  page  106  shows 
a  scene  in  a  busy  port  city? 

The  importance  of  people  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  scene  is  again  emphasized  on 
page  107.  Help  the  children  to  see  that 
while  people  are  important  to  manufac¬ 
turing,  manufacturing  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  people. 

if  Why  did  so  many  people  who  came 
into  our  country  through  eastern  ports 
remain  in  the  port  cities? 
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There  may  have  been  other  reasons, 
but  perhaps  the  main  one  was  that  they 
could  find  work  in  them.  Point  out  that 
many  of  the  people  who  came  to  our  coun¬ 
try  in  earlier  days  were  people  who  did 
not  have  much  money;  in  fact,  many  of 
them  came  here  because  they  had  heard 
work  was  more  plentiful  and  wages  high¬ 
er  than  in  their  mother  countries. 

Turn  from  immigration  in  general  to 
Andrew  Carnegie,  one  immigrant,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Supplement  the  details  of  his  life 
given  here. 

Page  108  deals  with  the  farming  activi¬ 
ties  of  some  Atlantic  Coastal  States. 

if  How  are  truck  farms  different  from 
other  farms? 

Often  they  are  smaller  and  grow  a 
variety  of  vegetables  instead  of  just  one 
or  two  crops.  They  are  like  a  garden 
where  one  family  grows  the  vegetables 
they  want  to  eat. 

The  term  “truck”  means  “barter.”  It 
is  thought  that  in  early  days,  farmers 
raised  certain  vegetables  specifically  for 
barter.  These  vegetables  were  called  their 
“garden  truck,”  the  things  from  their 
garden  that  would  be  bartered  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  something  that  they  wanted 
or  needed. 

The  Gulf  Coastal  States  (pages  109- 
110)  are  the  third  coastal  region  in  our 
country. 

★  Which  of  the  states  border  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico? 

if  What  do  you  notice  about  the  coastline 
here? 

The  children  should  observe  that  there 
are  many  bays  and  harbors  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 


if  Using  the  map  and  textbook,  locate 
and  name  some  of  the  important  cities 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

if  What  can  you  tell  about  the  climate 
of  this  region  if  rice,  sugar  cane,  and 
citrus  fruit  can  be  raised? 

That  it  is  warm,  since  these  crops  re¬ 
quire  a  long,  warm  growing  season. 

if  What  natural  resources  make  up  im¬ 
portant  items  of  trade? 

if  What  is  the  difference  between  the  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  of  this  area  and  those  of 
the  East  Coast? 

Here  many  of  the  industrial  plants  are 
newer.  They  handle  products  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  areas,  and  some  of  these  were 
not  even  discovered  until  long  after  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  on  the  East  Coast  and  in 
other  parts  of  our  country  had  begun  op¬ 
eration.  For  example,  the  refining  of  oil 
did  not  begin  until  early  in  the  1900’s. 

The  fourth  coastal  region  of  the  United 
States  is  Hawaii  (page  111). 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  described 
further  in  Unit  Five  where  their  moun¬ 
tainous  feature  will  be  stressed. 

★  Why  do  people  enjoy  going  to  Hawaii 
as  tourists? 

if  Use  reference  books  to  find  out  what 
the  main  crops  of  Hawaii  are.  What  do 
these  tell  you  about  the  climate  of  Hawaii  ? 

if  Why  does  our  country  send  many  gov¬ 
ernment  workers  to  Hawaii  ? 

Use  map  on  page  111  to  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  see  that  Hawaii  is  an  outpost  of  our 
country.  Without  using  the  word,  help 
them  to  appreciate  the  “strategic”  posi¬ 
tion  of  Hawaii. 
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The  fifth  coastal  region  of  the  United 
States  to  be  studied  is  that  of  the  West 
Coast  and  Alaska  (pages  111-113) . 

Introduce  the  terms  “sound,”  “set 
trap,”  “seine,”  and  “cannery  tenders.” 
Discuss  the  second  and  third  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  page  113. 

^  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  and  the  harbor 
of  Los  Angeles? 

The  children  should  be  able  to  see  from 
an  enlarged  map  of  these  cities  that  San 
Francisco  has  a  much  more  protected  har¬ 
bor  than  Los  Angeles  has.  However, 
ocean  storms  and  tides  are  not  as  much  of 
a  problem  to  the  southern  part  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  to  the  northern  part.  Los  An¬ 
geles  ranks  second  to  San  Francisco  in 
shipping. 

^  What  use  of  one  natural  resource 
helps  account  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
so  much  manufacturing  along  the  West 
Coast? 

The  use  of  water  power  to  create  the 
electricity  needed  to  operate  factory  ma¬ 
chinery. 

^  Why  is  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
so  important  along  the  coasts  of  Oregon 
and  Washington? 

Parts  of  the  coasts  have  coastal  plains 
and  the  right  kind  of  climate.  There  is 
ample  rainfall  because  moisture  in  the  air 
is  released  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

What  is  one  important  activity  of 
people  along  the  West  Coast  and  also  of 
the  people  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Alaska  ? 

-fa  What  type  of  factory  is  found  where 
this  work  is  done? 


★  Why  are  floating  canneries  and  can¬ 
nery  tenders  so  important? 

Because  ships  especially  equipped  for 
fishing  do  not  have  to  leave  the  fishing 
grounds  in  order  to  dispose  of  their 
catches.  Fishing  seasons  are  limited,  and 
fishermen  can  earn  more  by  just  staying 
out  fishing  steadily  than  by  having  to 
come  ashore  from  time  to  time  to  turn  in 
their  catches. 

Pages  1 14-118 
In  Other  Parts  of  the  World 

This  section  deals  with  the  coastal  lands 
of  Europe,  especially  with  the  coastal  re¬ 
gion  of  Norway. 

Carry  out  map  study  by  comparing  the 
coastlines  of,  say,  New  England,  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  Norway. 
Be  very  sure  to  call  special  attention  to 
peninsulas. 

The  good  things  about  Norway’s  coast 
are:  The  deep  waters  of  the  inland  wa¬ 
terways,  the  off-shore  rocky  islands  that 
protect  the  land  from  the  heaviest  winds 
from  the  ocean,  and  the  fact  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  flows  near  enough  to  Norway  so 
that  the  coast  is  less  cold  than  one  would 
expect  it  to  be  since  the  country  lies  so  far 
to  the  north — partly  within  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

^  What  is  the  work  of  Norweigian  fish¬ 
ermen  when  they  are  not  away  fishing; 
that  is,  what  work  do  they  do  between  the 
fishing  seasons? 

They  do  whatever  farming  they  can  on 
their  small  coastal  farms;  some  do  log¬ 
ging;  all  have  to  spend  time  getting  their 
boats  and  equipment  into  shape  for  the 
fishing  seasons. 

^  How  is  whaling  different  from  fish¬ 
ing? 
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The  men  are  away  much  longer  since 
most  whaling  fleets  go  to  the  Antarctic 
Ocean.  The  men  do  not  own  the  boats  or 
equipment.  Large  companies  own  the 
whaling  fleets,  and  the  men  work  for  the 
companies. 

'fa  What  work  do  coastal  people,  other 
than  fishermen,  do? 

Lead  the  children  to  discover,  perhaps 
in  chronological  order,  as  many  types  of 
work  as  possible.  Before  any  fisherman 
can  go  out,  what  must  he  have  ?  Obvious¬ 
ly,  boat  and  equipment,  so  there  must  be 
people  who  supply  these  for  his  use.  Since 
it  will  be  cold  and  foggy,  what  kind  of 
clothes  must  he  wear?  The  actual  manu¬ 
facture  of  oilskins,  high  boots,  and  warm 
woolen  clothing  may  take  place  elsewhere, 
but  again  suppliers  must  see  that  these 
are  stocked  in  coastal  towns  and  readily 
accessible  to  the  fisherman.  Other  activi¬ 
ties  are  connected  with  the  fish.  Those 
listed  in  the  book  may  suggest  others  to 
the  children.  The  assignment  of  special 
reports  may  lead  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  complexity  of  life  in  coastal 
areas. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  A  number  of  items  may  be  added  to 
the  Social-Studies  Scrapbook  (Related 
Activity  1,  Unit  One) :  (a)  Social-studies 
terms  with  meanings  may  be  added  if 
you  have  planned  a  section  for  them,  (b) 
Pictures  of  and  articles  about  happenings 
in  coastal  areas  throughout  the  world. 
Subjects  may  include  tropical  storms  and 
hurricanes,  the  sighting  of  a  shark  or  a 
school  of  whales,  the  christening  of  a 
ship  or  putting  a  new  type  of  ship  into 
operation,  (c)  Sometimes  children  de¬ 
velop  interests  which  lead  to  special  study 
and  creative  expression.  Ships  and  fish 
may  be  topics  which  will  appeal  to  some 
children.  Encourage  any  such  special  in¬ 
terest  you  may  discover  by  offering  help 


as  to  where  information  may  be  procured 
and  by  suggesting  ways  of  preparing  the 
material  and  using  it  effectively  in  the 
scrapbook. 

2.  Continue  work  on  mural  (Related 
Activity  7,  Unit  Two).  This  might  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  large  drawings  showing 
the  work  of  coastal  regions,  e.g.,  fishing, 
shipbuilding,  food  processing  (perhaps 
of  fish),  shipping  (loading  or  unloading 
a  freighter).  It  might  contain,  instead, 
pictures  showing  a  variety  of  coastal  re¬ 
gions. 

3.  Provide  reference  materials  so  that 
the  class  can  obtain  information  on  a 
number  of  important  man-made  water¬ 
ways  or  installations.  Ask  the  children  to 
illustrate  their  reports.  Have  one  report 
on  each  waterway  or  installation  read  in 
class.  The  children  who  present  these  re¬ 
ports  should  procure  or  draw  large  pic¬ 
tures  which  all  the  class  can  see.  At  the 
end  of  each  report  ask  whether  or  not  any 
children  have  questions,  additions,  or  cor¬ 
rections  on  the  material  that  has  just  been 
presented. 

4.  Prepare  a  program  to  which  another 
class  may  be  invited.  A  good  way  to  get 
total  class  participation  is  to  have  every 
child  make  one  slide  which  shows  some¬ 
thing  about  life  in  a  coastal  region  or  a 
scene  in  a  coastal  region.  Have  him  write 
one  good  explanatory  sentence  to  be  read 
when  the  slide  is  shown  on  a  screen.  Have 
a  committee  arrange  the  order  in  which 
the  slides  are  to  be  shown  so  that  the 
presentation,  will  be  coherent  and  unified 
and  proceed  without  interruption. 

5.  Play  a  guessing  game  which  might  be 
called  “Which  Fish,  Shellfish,  or  Sea  Ani¬ 
mal  Is  It?”  To  assure  good  coverage,  list 
on  the  chalkboard  all  the  fish,  shellfish, 
and  sea  animals  that  the  class  can  name. 
Ask  each  child  to  select  the  one  about 
which  he  wishes  to  find  information. 
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Check  the  choices  so  that  duplications 
may  be  avoided.  Have  each  child  write 
five  statements  about  his  selection.  These 
statements  should  cover  points  such  as 
where  the  creature  is  found  (this  should 
be  specific,  e.g.,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States),  who  catches  it,  what  is 
done  with  it,  who  ultimately  uses  it,  and 
how.  Have  the  statements  read  one  at  a 
time  to  see  who  can  guess  the  answer 
after  the  fewest  statements.  If  this  is 
conducted  as  a  contest,  you  may  wish  to 
follow  some  procedure  such  as  that  sug¬ 
gested  in  Related  Activity  3,  Unit  Two. 

6.  If  the  school  is  in  a  coastal  region,  ar¬ 
range  for  a  trip  to  the  waterfront.  This 
might  coincide  with  the  unloading  of  a 
fishing  ship,  the  docking  or  departure  of 
a  liner.  It  might  be  a  trip  through  a  fish¬ 
ing  ship  or  other  kind  of  boat,  or  a  visit 
to  a  shipyard.  The  community  itself  will 
limit  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  such 
a  field  trip. 

For  Advanced  Pupils: 

7.  Prepare  an  exhibit  (picture  and/or 
models)  of  inventions,  coastal  installa¬ 
tions,  buildings,  ships,  and  miscellaneous 
safety  devices  which  have  helped  to  make 
the  life  of  coastal  people  safer  and  more 
pleasant. 

Among  the  items  that  may  be  drawn 
or  constructed  could  be  lighthouses, 
breakwaters,  piers,  warehouses,  houses 
built  to  withstand  storms  (e.g.,  houses  in 
hurricane  areas  which  have  heavy  iron 
chains  extending  from  the  roof  to  a  con¬ 
crete  post  in  the  ground),  the  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  Cable,  radio  and  television 
antennae,  weather  or  communication  sat¬ 
ellites,  ships  for  doing  special  types  of 
work,  machinery  used  on  docks — cranes 
or  dredging  or  pile-driving  equipment. 
The  pupils  should  not  only  know  the  pur¬ 
pose  served  by  anything  they  draw  or 
make  but  also  how  it  works. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEXT 

Page  93: 

1.  No.  Ocean  waves  may  wash  away 
coastal  land  or  build  it  up. 

2.  Some  are  being  slowly  covered  by 
the  ocean;  others  are  slowly  rising 
from  the  ocean. 

3.  Harbors. 

4.  Bays:  partly  surrounded  by  land. 
Gulfs:  wide  extension  of  sea  into 

land. 

Harbors:  water  protected  from 
force  of  sea  by  extensions  of  land. 

5.  Harbor  (see  4).  A  port  is  a  harbor 
where  trade  or  shipping  is  carried 
on. 

Page  98: 

1.  By  the  use  of  under-ocean  cables, 
radio,  television,  and  communica¬ 
tion  satellites. 

2.  By  building  breakwaters;  by  dredg¬ 
ing  up  sand  from  the  bottom  of  an 
inlet  to  make  the  water  deep  enough 
for  large  ships. 

3.  Canals.  Panama  and  Suez. 

4.  No.  Salt  water  cannot  be  used  as 
drinking  water  and  nearby  main¬ 
land  may  not  have  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  water. 

5.  Arranging  for  more  nations  to  have 
use  of  ports  than  just  the  nations 
who  own  them;  increasing  the 
amount  of  drinkable  water  by  re¬ 
moving  salt  from  sea  water;  finding 
out  about  life  and  resources  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  ocean  along  coasts;  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  coastlines  for  safety,  trade, 
or  conservation  reasons. 
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Page  118: 

1.  Transportation  is  good;  sources  of 
raw  materials  nearby;  labor  plenti¬ 
ful. 

2.  Because  so  many  fish  are  caught  in 
off-shore  waters.  Four-fifths. 

3.  Have  made  life  at  sea  safer,  work 
less  hard,  and  catches  larger. 

4.  Often  not  enough  land  or  right  kind 
of  land  for  farming.  If  fish  are  to 
be  used  as  items  of  trade,  they  must 
be  preserved,  so  processing  plants 
have  been  set  up.  Fishermen  must 
have  certain  supplies,  so  businesses 
that  meet  the  needs  of  fishermen 
have  grown  up. 

5.  Manufacturing,  trade,  caring  for 
tourists,  mining,  lumbering,  and 
truck  farming. 

Page  120  (Unit  Questions) : 

1.  Shore  land  and  coastal  land. 

2.  No.  They  may  have  sharply  rising 
cliffs  and  mountains,  gently  rolling 
hills,  sandy  beaches,  or  narrow  or 
wide  coastal  plains  which  are  often 
good  farm  land. 

3.  The  coming  in  or  the  going  out  of 
ocean  waters.  There  is  less  or  no 
beach  when  the  tide  is  in.  There  is 
more  beach  when  tide  is  out. 

4.  Shoreline  that  is  rising  is  shown 
with  a  more  even  line  than  shoreline 
that  is  disappearing. 

5.  It  is  a  place  where  ships,  anchored 
or  tied  up  to  piers,  can  be  loaded 
and  unloaded  without  being  tossed 
around  by  high  waves  and  heavy 
winds. 


6.  Soil  and  rocks  are  being  washed 
away  by  the  force  of  waves,  and 
the  ocean  is  working  itself  farther 
inland  in  small  indentations.  The 
more  irregular  a  shoreline  is,  the 
longer  it  is.  The  official  length  of 
Norway’s  coastline  is  1,645  miles. 
It  is  12,500  miles,  if  the  shorelines 
of  fiords  and  greater  islands  are 
counted. 

7.  Telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  radar, 
weather  satellites. 

8.  Modern  ships  have  so  much  more 
machinery  than  earlier  ships  had 
that  seamen  must  have  special 
training  in  order  to  handle  it. 

9.  Shipbuilding,  manufacturing,  and 
shipping. 

10.  Some  people  have  to  look  after  the 
needs  of  the  fishermen  and  take 
care  of  the  catches  the  fishermen 
bring  in.  Also,  not  all  the  people  in 
a  fishing  community  would  be 
qualified  to  become  fishermen. 

11.  No.  Different  fish  must  be  caught 
by  different  methods  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  equipment.  Also,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  shore  that  fishing  is 
done  determines  which  methods 
and  equipment  will  work  best. 

12.  Because  the  first  European  settlers 
came  from  England. 

13.  It  has  many  rivers  which  afford 
inland  waterway  transportation. 
There  is  enough  level  land  so  that 
coastal  cities  are  linked  with  in¬ 
land  cities  by  land  transportation. 

14.  No.  They  often  have  to  be  away 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  Members  of 
their  families  must  take  over  their 
home  duties  while  they  are  away. 
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15.  Yes.  The  city  on  a  bay  or  harbor 
would  not  be  called  a  port  city  un¬ 
less  it  had  trade.  Many  people  in 
port  cities  depend  upon  trade  for 
their  living. 

16.  A  great  many  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  do  work  that  is  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  fishing. 

UNIT  EVALUATION 

1.  Does  the  child  know  that  coastal  lands 
around  the  earth  make  up  one  type  of  re¬ 
gion? 

2.  Is  the  child  aware  that  not  all  coastal 
areas  are  the  same  and  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  reflected  in  the  lives  and  work 
of  the  people? 

3.  Does  the  child  know  that  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  coastal  areas  largely  limits  and 
determines  the  kind  of  work  people  do  to 
earn  their  living? 

4.  Can  the  child  see  that  almost  from  the 
beginning  men  have  changed  coastal  areas 
to  make  them  safer  and  more  pleasant 
places  in  which  to  live? 

5.  Can  the  child  grasp  the  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  coastal  regions  and  people  of  other 
regions  are  interdependent? 

6.  Does  the  child  appreciate  the  fact  that 
fishing  is  hard  and  often  dangerous  work 
in  spite  of  all  man’s  efforts  to  make  it 
otherwise  ? 

7.  Does  the  child  know  the  basic  geo- 
ghaphic  terms  which  apply  especially  to 
coastal  lands  and  the  large  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter  adjacent  to  them? 

8.  Does  the  child  see  the  need  for  and 
value  of  conservation  of  coastal  land  re¬ 
sources? 


9.  Does  the  child  see  that  most  coastal 
people  no  longer  lead  the  solitary  lives 
they  formerly  led  by  being  cut  off  from 
people  in  other  coastal  communities  as 
well  as  from  people  in  other  regions 
around  the  world? 

10.  Can  the  child  identify  certain  inven¬ 
tions  and  engineering  feats  which  have 
contributed  to  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  coastal  people? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

The  following  books  and  audio-visual 
aids  may  be  useful  in  this  unit. 

Books: 

Andreas,  Evelyn,  EXPLORERS  AND 
PENGUINS,  Scribner,  1959 

Bendick,  Jeanne,  MY  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
SHIPS,  Putnam,  1955 

Boardman,  Fon  W.,  Jr.,  CANALS,  Walck, 
1959 

Brooks,  Anita,  PICTURE  BOOK  OF 
FISHERIES,  Day,  1961 

Buehr,  Walter,  BIRTH  OF  A  LINER, 
Little,  1961 

Buehr,  Walter,  HARBORS  AND  CAR¬ 
GOES,  Putnam,  1955 

Burger,  Carl,  ALL  ABOUT  FISH,  Ran¬ 
dom,  1960 

Carr,  Marion,  GOLDEN  PICTURE 
BOOK  OF  SEA  AND  SHORE,  Golden, 
1959 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen,  FISHING  FLEETS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  Houghton,  1961 

Egan,  Evelyn  and  Delpha  Hurlburt,  AD¬ 
VENTURES  FISHING,  Benefic,  1959 
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Fergusson,  Erna,  LIFE  IN  OTHER 
LANDS:  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS, 
Fideler,  1956 

Fribourg,  Marjorie,  PORTS  OF  ENTRY, 
U.S.A.,  Little,  1962 

Hammond,  Diana,  LET’S  GO  TO  A  HAR¬ 
BOR,  Putnam,  1959 

Judson,  Clara  Ingram,  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY,  Follett,  1959 

Lent,  Henry  B.,  MEN  AT  WORK  IN  THE 
MID-ATLANTIC  STATES,  Putnam, 
1961 

Lent,  Henry  B.,  MEN  AT  WORK  ON  THE 
WEST  COAST,  Putnam,  1959 

Sasek,  Miroslav,  THIS  IS  NEW  YORK, 
Macmillan,  1960 

Sasek,  Miroslav,  THIS  IS  SAN  FRAN¬ 
CISCO,  Macmillan,  1962 

Sondergaard,  Arensa,  MY  FIRST  GE¬ 
OGRAPHY  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL, 
Little,  1960 

Sondergaard,  Arensa,  MY  FIRST  GE¬ 
OGRAPHY  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL,  Lit¬ 
tle,  1960 

Underhill,  Ruth  M.,  BEAVERBIRD:  A 
STORY  OF  THE  INDIANS  ON  THE 
COAST  OF  WASHINGTON,  Coward, 
1959 

Wattenberg,  Ben,  STORY  OF  HARBORS, 
Sterling,  1961 

Wood,  Dorothy,  HILLS  AND  HARBORS, 
Children’s,  1962 

Wood,  Frances  E.,  GULF  LAND  AND 
CENTRAL  SOUTH,  Children’s,  1962 

Zim,  Herbert  S.,  and  Natt  N.  Dodge,  PA¬ 
CIFIC  NORTHWEST,  Golden,  1962 


Films: 

Arctic  Seal  Hunt,  Bailey,  11  min. 

Natural  Resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Coronet,  11  min. 

New  England  Fishermen,  EBF,  11  min. 

New  England  Sea  Community,  Indiana, 
16  min. 

Salmon  Story,  The,  EBF,  12  min. 

Seaports  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Coronet,  11 
min. 

Seashore,  The,  Barr,  10  min. 

Filmstrips: 

Coastal  Lands  (Earth,  Home  of  Man), 
Eye  Gate 

Fishermen  of  Nova  Scotia  (Canada:  Peo¬ 
ple  at  Work),  EBF 

Fishing  Industry,  The  (New  England:  a 
Regional  Study),  Eye  Gate 

New  England  Fishermen  (Americans  at 
Work:  Farming  and  Fishing),  EBF 

Norway  (Northern  Europe),  EBF 

Panama  and  the  Canal  (Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America) ,  EBF 

Shell-Fishing  (Americans  at  Work: 
Farming  and  Fishing),  EBF 

Story  of  Yankee  Whaling,  The: 

Whale  Off  (The  Beginning  of  a 
Great  Industry) 

Life  Aboard  a  Whaler 
End  of  Yankee  Whaling,  The 
Book-filmstrip-record  combination,  EBF 

Truck  Farmer,  The  (Americans  at  Work: 
Farming  and  Fishing),  EBF 
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UNIT 

2 

ACTIVITIES 


You  Have  a  Trade  Fair 

Ask  each  one  in  the  class  to  bring 
something  that  belongs  to  him  that 
he  does  not  want  and  his  parents 
agree  he  may  give  away.  Put  each 
thing  on  a  table  with  a  label  telling 
to  whom  it  belongs.  Keep  the  things 
on  the  table  for  several  days  so  that 
everyone  can  pick  out  several  things 
he  would  like  to  have.  Then  have  a 
time  when  trades  can  be  worked  out. 

You  Make  World  Maps  Together 

Make  an  outline  world  map,  and 
key  the  countries  you  wish  to  show 
with  different  colors.  Give  each  one 
a  small  outline  world  map. 

One-half  the  class  should  color  all 
the  countries  according  to  the  key. 

The  other  half  should  follow  a  dif¬ 
ferent  method.  Each  child  should 
color  a  certain  part  of  all  the  maps 


of  the  children  in  his  group.  As  soon 
as  he  finishes  coloring  his  part  of  a 
map  he  should  pass  it  to  the  next 
child,  who  will  color  his  part  and  pass 
it  on.  When  both  groups  have  finished 
their  maps  talk  about  differences  in 
the  two  ways  of  working,  and  the 
things  liked  best  about  each  way  of 
doing  the  maps.  Then  tell  about  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  alone  and  people  who 
work  in  groups  in  a  community. 

You  Make  Animal  Models 

Find  pictures  of  animals  found  in 
each  kind  of  region.  Ask  different 
people  in  the  class  to  make  clay  mod¬ 
els  or  carvings  of  an  animal.  When 
the  animals  are  finished,  put  them  on 
a  table  under  the  world  map  and  use 
colored  strips  of  paper  to  connect  the 
animals  and  the  places  where  they 
are  found  as  shown  on  the  world  map. 
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Coastal  Regions 
of  the  Earth 

■■BBNSieaB)BKMiMai((KewnaMNM)acMa9flME£^':^£z^:^-.^::. , . . s  7352.  -.j—. •'■'  are-::y  ~i  <'i  i r  •  .T  iTf—MBi aaE  :  . : 

One  of  the  most  exciting  adven¬ 
tures  that  men  can  have  is  to  explore 
the  unknown.  For  many  years  the 
adventure  of  exploring  the  unknown 
was  met  when  men  went  to  sea. 

Wherever  land  meets  the  water, 
the  land  is  called  coast  or  shore.  Men 
have  always  lived  on  land,  but  when 
they  have  needed  a  new  place  to  live, 
or  a  new  way  to  reach  other  lands, 
or  wanted  adventure,  they  have  often 
left  the  safety  of  land  and  faced  the 
unknown  of  the  sea. 

Sometimes,  when  men  sailed  out 
onto  the  sea,  they  reached  shores  of 
lands  they  had  never  known.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  miles  of  coast¬ 
line  on  the  earth.  In  time,  men  came 
to  know  all  of  them. 

Many  communities  such  as  this  one  in  Greece 
are  formed  along  the  coast. 
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Fay  Foto  Service,  Inc. 


In  some  places,  grassy  hillsides  rise  from  the  sea. 

Coastal  Land 


Waves  roll  in  from  the  ocean  and 
tear  away  at  the  land.  Sometimes 
steep  walls  of  rock  called  cliffs, 
against  which  the  waves  pound,  rise 
from  the  water. 


In  some  places,  the  coast  rises  in 
grass-covered  hills.  Waves  may 
reach  the  land  in  gentle  swells,  their 
power  worn  out  on  the  land  that 
extends  out  into  the  ocean. 


In  other  places,  there  are  wide,  sandy  beaches. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce 


At  times  the  land  meets  the  ocean 
in  broad  sections  of  sand,  called 
beaches.  Waves  wash  onto  the  shore 
bringing  sand  and  rock,  building 
more  beach. 


Ocean  waters  rise  to  cover  much  of 
the  beach  at  one  time  of  day,  and 
move  out  into  the  ocean  again  at  an¬ 
other.  This  coming  in  and  going  out 
of  the  ocean  water  is  called  tide. 


Here  the  coast  is  submerging. 


Each  coast  may  look  different  from 
hour  to  hour  and  day  to  day.  The 
stormy  waters  of  morning  may  be 
peaceful  waves  rolling  toward  the 
shore  by  afternoon. 

How  do  coasts  form? 

Most  coastlines  are  changing  all 
the  time,  even  though  usually  the 
change  is  too  slow  to  be  seen  from 
day  to  day. 

Some  coastlines  change  because 
they  are  slowly  being  covered  by  the 
ocean.  Other  coastlines  change  be¬ 


cause  they  are  slowly  rising  from  the 
ocean  waters. 

Shore  which  is  being  covered  by 
the  ocean  is  usually  shown  with  an 
uneven  line  on  maps.  There  are 
many  places  where  the  land  partly 
surrounds  the  water  to  form  bays. 
Other  small  inlets  of  many  kinds  may 
be  seen  along  the  edge  of  this  kind  of 
coast. 

Sometimes  the  rising  sea  has  cov¬ 
ered  river-cut  valleys.  Where  this 
is  true,  there  are  often  many  off¬ 
shore  islands. 
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Here  the  coast  is  emerging. 


The  coastlines  that  are  rising  far¬ 
ther  out  into  the  water  are  usually 
straighter  than  those  that  are  being 
covered  by  ocean  waters.  Here  the 
land  is  rising  or  the  ocean  is  sinking. 
Often  the  shore  forms  a  region  of  flat 
shoreline.  This  kind  of  shore  is  called 
a  coastal  plain. 

Some  change  in  coastal  lands  is 
quite  rapid  and  may  be  seen  from 
day  to  day  or  even  from  one  minute 
to  the  next.  Storms  sweep  in  from 
the  ocean  pushing  forward  waves 


that  crash  against  the  shore  and  car¬ 
ry  away  the  land. 

The  pounding  of  the  waves  eats 
away  at  the  shore  and  great  rocks 
roll  down  into  the  water. 

In  other  places  land  is  being  built. 
When  waves  reach  the  shore  they 
drop  soil  and  sand  which  builds  up 
new  land. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  com¬ 
munities  that  were  once  on  the  ocean 
are  now  separated  from  it  by  miles 
of  coastal  plain. 
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What  are  harbors? 

Some  places  on  the  coast  are  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  waves  and  wind.  Har¬ 
bors  are  found  where  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  are  quiet,  because  land 
curves  out  to  hold  back  the  power  of 
the  waves. 

Many  of  the  most  important  har¬ 
bors  of  the  world  are  found  where 
land  partly  surrounds  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Sometimes  an  ocean  or  sea  ex¬ 
tends  into  the  land  forming  a  gulf. 
Many  gulfs  and  bays  are  known  for 
their  good  harbors. 

The  best  harbors  are  bottle  shaped. 
The  opening  is  wide  enough  and  deep 
enough  for  ocean  ships  to  enter,  but 
narrow  enough  to  keep  out  storm 
waves.  The  harbors  of  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  of  this  kind.  Good  harbors  also 
need  large  waterfronts,  freedom 
from  ice,  and  little  change  in  water 
depth  because  of  tides. 

Many  good  harbors  are  found 
where  there  is  little  trade.  There  are 
few  people  and  goods,  or  products,  in¬ 
land.  These  harbors  have  not  become 
good  ports,  for  a  port  is  a  harbor 
where  there  is  much  shipping. 

San  Francisco  has  an  excellent  natural  har¬ 
bor. 


How  does  the  ocean  change  climate? 

Land  and  water  change  tempera¬ 
ture  at  different  speeds.  The  climate 
of  land  near  an  ocean  may  be  changed 
by  the  ocean.  Sometimes  warm  cur¬ 
rents  flowing  through  the  ocean  make 
the  shore  temperature  warmer. 

The  flow  of  water  in  oceans  brings 
warm  water  from  the  region  of  the 
equator  into  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Hemispheres.  This  warm 
water  warms  the  air  above  it. 


Warm  water  also  gives  up  mois¬ 
ture  to  the  air.  When  this  warm, 
moist  air  blowing  to  shore  from  the 
ocean  meets  the  cooler  land  air,  rain 
often  falls.  This  is  the  reason  coastal 
regions  where  the  water  is  warm 
often  have  much  rain. 

Cold  water  gives  up  little  moisture 
to  the  air.  Cold  air  is  heavy  and  has 
little  movement.  Coastal  sections, 
where  the  water  near  the  shore  is 
cold,  are  often  dry. 


Words  to  Know 

bays  (baz)  90 

beaches  (bech'ez)  89 

cliffs  (klifz)  88 

coastal  plain  (kost'tal  plan)  91 

gulf  (gulf)  92 

harbors  (har'berz)  92 

ports  (portz)  92 

products  (prod'uktz)  92 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (re' 6  de  ja  na'ro)  92 

shore  (sh5r)  87 

tide  (tld)  89 


Questions 

1.  Are  all  coasts  the  same?  Why? 

2.  What  are  two  ways  that  coasts 
are  changing? 

3.  What  are  bodies  of  water  almost 
surrounded  by  land  called? 

4.  How  are  bays,  gulfs,  and  harbors 
different  from  each  other? 

5.  What  is  a  harbor?  What  is  a  port? 

You  See  for  Yourself 
Use  a  map  of  the  world  to  find  a 
place  where  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
harbor,  but  no  large  city.  Check  the 
products  of  the  land  nearby  and  find 
out  why  little  trade  has  grown  here. 
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Men  Change  Coastal  Regions 


Today  most  men  need  not  live  in 
fear  of  the  sea.  No  longer  can  the 
sea  and  the  coast  completely  control 
how  men  live  in  these  areas.  New  in¬ 
ventions  have  given  men  power  to 
change  the  earth  on  which  they  live. 

How  do  men  use  communication? 

For  many  years,  the  oceans  of  the 
earth  blocked  men’s  communication 
with  each  other.  Messages  were  car¬ 
ried  from  coast  to  coast  by  ships. 
Then  men  found  a  way  to  lay  wires, 
or  cable,  across  the  ocean,  and  mes¬ 
sages  were  sent  from  shore  to  shore. 
Today  messages  travel  across  the 
ocean  through  machines  out  in  space. 


Today,  ways  of  communication 
are  of  special  help  to  people  in  coastal 
communities.  Fishing  boats  often 
use  a  new  communication  tool,  called 
sonar,  sonic  waves  that  reflect  back 
from  groups  of  fish  far  under  wa¬ 
ter.  When  sonar  finds  the  fish, 
radio  is  used  to  send  the  news  to 
ships,  and  to  men  on  the  shore. 

Today,  space  machines,  called  sat¬ 
ellites,  send  weather  messages  and 
pictures  back  to  the  earth.  These 
often  warn  of  storms  that  are  head¬ 
ing  toward  coastal  regions  from  the 
sea.  With  such  communication  warn¬ 
ings,  people  of  the  coasts  can  get 
ready  for  the  storms. 
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Men  build  breakwaters,  such  as 
this  at  the  harbor  of  Aden,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  to 
protect  the  land  from  the  sea. 


The  communication  satellites,  such 
as  Telstar,  help  send  picture  mes¬ 
sages  over  the  ocean.  Now,  happen¬ 
ings  in  one  part  of  the  world  can  be 
seen  in  another  part,  far  away,  at  the 
time  they  are  taking  place. 

How  do  men  use  transportation? 

Transportation  has  always  been 
important  to  men  who  lived  along 
the  coasts  of  the  world.  From  the 
harbors  along  the  seas  and  oceans, 
men  first  set  out  to  see  the  world. 

Now  the  harbors  of  the  world  are 
only  parts  of  a  chain  of  transporta¬ 
tion  that  goes  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  Port  cities  are  connected  with 
communities  inland,  or  away  from 
the  sea,  by  railroad,  highway,  and 
airline.  People  and  goods  go  in  and 
out  of  many  ports  around  the  world. 

Today  men  do  not  always  have  to 
find  good  harbors.  They  have  learned 
to  build  walls,  called  breakwaters, 
out  into  the  ocean,  to  protect  the  land 
from  the  sea,  and  to  make  a  good 
place  for  ships  to  come. 


Where  the  water  near  shore  is  not 
deep  enough  for  ocean  ships,  men 
have  built  landings,  or  docks,  out 
into  the  sea,  or  deepened  the  harbor 
area.  Sometimes  pipelines  reach  far 
out  into  the  ocean  to  refuel  ships  or 
fill  tankers  with  oil. 

In  places,  men  have  cut  waterways 
through  the  land  to  connect  bodies  of 
water.  Canals  such  as  the  Suez  in 
Egypt  and  the  Panama  in  Central 
America  mean  fewer  miles  of  ocean 
travel.  Ships  travel  on  a  water  pas¬ 
sage  from  one  ocean  to  another.  Be¬ 
fore  the  canals  were  built,  ships  had 
to  go  around  the  continents  to  get 
from  one  ocean  to  another. 


Minnesota 


CANADA 


Farthest  Point 
Tttfand  to  which 
ocean  vessels 
can  travel 


Michigan 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 


Buffalo 


Detroit 


Indiana 


Illinois 


Pennsylvania 


jersey 


Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Lake  Ports 


Passages,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  connect  oceans  and  lakes. 
Now  great  ocean  ships  can  travel  on 
many  miles  of  inland  waterway.  As 
inland  waterway  ports  are  reached 
by  ocean  ships,  new  ocean  ports  have 
been  given  to  the  world. 

Large  ocean-going  ships  are  built 
along  the  coasts.  Today  there  are 
larger  and  better  built  ships  than 
ever  before.  Passenger  ships  are  like 
large  hotels.  Freighters  carry  more 
products  and  in  a  better  way  than 
earlier  ships  did.  Today  many  ships 
are  cooled  or  refrigerated  so  that 
foods  will  not  spoil  when  they  are 
sent  to  places  far  away. 

New  ships  are  being  built  which 
travel  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Sometimes  these  ships 
travel  on  the  water,  and  sometimes 
they  glide  just  above  it. 


Why  are  governments  interested  in  coastal 
communities? 

Ports  are  important  to  every  na¬ 
tion.  Many  a  war  was  fought  because 
the  people  of  an  inland  country  felt 
they  needed  a  port  in  order  to  trade 
their  goods.  Though  water  transpor¬ 
tation  is  only  one  way  of  traveling 
today,  nations  still  try  to  control  im¬ 
portant  port  cities. 

Men  have  found  that  in  a  world 
where  they  can  go  from  place  to  place 
in  little  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
people  of  the  world  plan  better  ways 
to  work  together.  Governments  of 
different  nations  are  forming  groups 
that  are  making  plans  so  that  each 
nation  may  use  the  ports  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  They  are  finding  ways  so  that 
each  nation  can  do  the  work  it  does 
best  and  trade  its  products  for  those 
of  other  nations. 
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Men  study  mathematics  in 
the  Naval  Air  Basic  Train¬ 
ing  Command  at  Pensaco¬ 
la,  Florida. 


U.  S.  Naval  Photographic  Center 


As  the  supply  of  useful  materials, 
or  resources,  of  the  earth  grows 
smaller,  men  must  plan  better  ways 
of  using  the  products  of  the  world. 
Today  the  fishing  fleets,  groups  of 
ships,  of  several  countries  may  work 
in  the  same  waters.  Men  from  the 
governments  meet  and  plan  when  and 
where  the  ships  of  each  fleet  may  fish. 
They  set  up  rules  about  the  number 
and  size  of  fish  that  can  be  caught. 

How  are  men  educated  for  life  on  the  sea? 

At  one  time,  men  learned  the  work 
of  the  sea  from  each  other.  Older 
men  showed  younger  men  the  best 
ways  to  do  the  work. 

As  ships  became  large  with  many 
machines  to  run  and  many  different 
kinds  of  work  to  do,  men  needed  more 
training.  Today  some  nations  have 
large  colleges  that  train  seamen  for 
the  many  things  they  must  know. 
Officers  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  are  trained  at  special  schools 
of  this  kind. 

This  sea-water  conversion  plant  in  San  Di¬ 
ego,  California,  takes  salt  from  one  million 
gallons  of  sea  water  a  day. 


A  nation  that  has  a  navy  often  has 
a  special  school  for  the  training  of 
navy  officers.  Other  schools  train 
sailors  to  do  jobs  aboard  ships. 

What  other  changes  are  men  making? 

Even  with  so  much  water  nearby, 
many  coastal  communities  have  trou¬ 
ble  getting  good  drinking  water. 
This  is  because  ocean  water  has  salt 
in  it,  and  people  cannot  drink  salt  wa¬ 
ter.  Today  large  plants  are  being  put 
up  along  the  shoreline  to  take  the 
salt  out  of  the  sea  water  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  drink  it  as  fresh  water. 

The  salt  taken  from  the  water  has 
many  uses,  and  the  fresh  water  will 
help  people  and  animals. 


State  of  California  Department  of  Water  Resources 


In  other  places  near  the  coast,  men 
are  drilling  down  into  the  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  As  they  drill,  they 
hope  to  learn  many  new  things  about 
the  center  of  the  earth. 

Other  men  are  studying  the  plants 
found  along  the  ocean  floor  and  are 
bringing  up  rocks  found  underwa¬ 
ter.  These  are  being  studied  to  find 
out  about  new  foods  and  ores  that 

Words  to  Know 
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can  be  brought  up  from  the  sea. 

In  some  places  men  are  filling  in 
the  ocean  floor  with  sand  and  rocks. 
They  are  pushing  the  land  out  into 
the  sea. 

Today  people  are  doing  more  and 
more  to  make  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  work  for  them.  With  new 
ideas  and  new  machines,  oceans  no 
longer  block  men’s  work. 


Questions 

1.  How  have  people  speeded  up  com¬ 
munication  over  the  ocean? 

2.  How  do  men  make  harbors? 

3.  What  are  the  man-made  water¬ 
ways  connecting  two  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter  called?  What  are  two  impor¬ 
tant  waterways  of  this  kind?  Find 
them  on  a  map. 

4.  Do  coastal  communities  always 
have  a  good  water  supply?  Why? 

5.  What  are  some  new  ideas  men  are 
using  in  coastal  regions? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Learn  how  locks  in  canals  work  in 

taking  ships  “uphill”  and  “down¬ 
hill.” 
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Living  in  Coastal  Communities 


Today  many  kinds  of  people,  all 
over  the  world,  live  on  the  coast.  The 
coast  may  be  narrow  and  rocky  with 
small  communities  crowded  against 
a  steep  rise  of  hills  and  mountains. 
The  coast  may  be  a  broad  sandy 
beach,  or  it  may  be  a  green  stretch 
of  good  farmland. 

Always  men  living  here  have 
learned  to  live  with  the  land  and  the 
sea,  with  salty,  wet  winds  from  the 
ocean,  and  storms  that  sweep  in  to 
tear  at  the  land.  Many  of  them  know 
the  heavy,  wet  air  of  fogs,  the  cry 
of  sea  birds,  and  the  smell  of  freshly 
caught  fish. 

There  are  few  places  on  the  earth 
where  the  coastal  regions  do  not 
show  that  men  have  come  to  stay. 
With  small  homes,  with  lighthouses, 
with  breakwaters,  and  with  large 
port  cities,  men  have  marked  the 
coasts.  All  of  these  show  that  the 
land  is  theirs.  They  also  show  that 
the  sea  can  be  useful  to  the  people  of 
the  earth. 

The  people  of  coastal  regions  must 
do  the  work  of  everyday  living,  just 
as  people  everywhere  do.  But  many 
of  them  earn  the  money  to  buy  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  other  needs  by 
doing  work  which  the  nearness  of  the 
ocean  makes  possible. 


The  ocean’s  nearness  means  that 
ships  can  come  from  other  countries 
to  the  seaport  cities.  Shipping  makes 
work  for  many  people. 

Some  work  on  the  ships,  and  some 
work  on  the  docks  where  ships  are 
loaded  and  unloaded.  Hundreds  of 
other  people  work  in  office  buildings 
and  other  buildings  called  ware¬ 
houses.  They  work  at  buying  the 
goods  that  are  to  be  shipped  out  of 
the  country  and  seeing  that  these  are 
brought  to  the  docks.  They  also  take 
care  of  the  goods  which  come  into  the 
ports  from  other  places. 

Shipyards,  where  ocean-going 
ships,  or  crafts,  of  all  kinds  are  built 
are  almost  always  in  coastal  regions. 
From  here,  as  they  are  finished,  the 
ships  can  be  floated  to  the  places 
where  they  are  wanted. 

Many  people  of  coastal  regions 
work  in  shipyards,  mostly  in  cities 
which  have  good  transportation  from 
inland  cities.  The  people  in  these  in¬ 
land  cities  send  the  needed  materi¬ 
als  to  the  shipyards.  All  types  of 
ships,  great  ocean  liners,  freighters, 
and  tankers,  pleasure  boats  and  fish¬ 
ing  boats  are  among  the  craft  built. 
Each  nation’s  navy  must  also  have 
builders  for  all  the  different  kinds  of 
ships  it  needs. 
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The  Cunard  Steam-Ship  Line,  Limited 


Ocean  going  ships  visit  world  ports. 


California  Agricultural  Service 

Many  coastal  people  are  truck  farmers,  such 
as  these  of  California. 


Steve  McCutcheon 


There  are  others  in  the  business  of 
getting  and  selling  the  goods  needed 
on  board  the  ships,  from  food  for  the 
people,  to  fuel  for  the  ship’s  engines. 
On  the  land  between  the  cities,  many 
people  work  at  farming.  They  send 
fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  chickens,  and 
dairy  products  to  help  feed  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  other  work.  Some  coastal 
regions  are  also  good  fruit-growing 
lands  and  fruits  are  shipped  to  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

From  earliest  days,  fishing  has 
been  an  important  work  of  people  of 
coastal  regions. 

The  fish  that  men  use  for  food 
must  have  food  themselves.  This  is 
why  fish  are  most  often  found  near 
coastlines.  Here  they  find  plant  food 
on  which  to  live.  Most  often  the  fish 
that  men  like  best  for  food  are  found 
in  water  that  is  not  too  deep  near 
the  coast. 

Most  fishing  is  done  from  boats  off 
the  coast.  The  boats  may  be  small, 
not  much  larger  than  a  rowboat, 
or  large  factory  ships,  where  the 
fish  are  cleaned  and  made  ready  for 
market  before  the  fishermen  return 
to  port  or  harbor. 

The  tools  that  men  use  to  help 
them  catch  fish  may  be  as  simple  as 
a  bone  hook  or  a  rope  net,  or  they 
may  be  as  new  and  different  as  fence 
traps  and  steel  nets. 


Fishing  is  important  to  the  men  of  Alaska, 
just  as  it  is  to  men  of  many  coastal  regions. 
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WAYS  TO  CATCH  FISH 


S.  Department  of  Interior  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Whale 


Fish  are  caught  in  three  ways.  One  kind  of  fishing  is  called  attacking.  A 
spear,  or  the  large  fork-like  harpoon,  is  pushed  into  the  fish. 


teve  McCutcheon 


Tuna 


The  third  way  of  fishing  is  by  using  food  to  bring  a  fish  to  a  hook  or  hooks. 
This  is  known  as  luring. 


Another  kind  of  fishing  is  to  trap  or  net  the  fish.  This  is  called  snaring. 


In  the  United  States 


How  do  people  live  in  the  New  England 
coastal  regions? 

Look  at  the  northeastern  coast  of 
the  United  States  on  the  map  on  this 
page.  You  can  see  that  in  this  region 
mountains  reach  almost  to  the  coast. 
The  shoreline  is  often  rocky  and  in 
many  places  the  land  rises  in  cliffs 
and  mountains  directly  from  the  sea. 
In  other  places,  the  land  is  rolling, 
with  beaches  packed  with  sand. 
There  are  many  hills,  lakes,  and 
small  rivers.  Some  small  islands  lie 
off  the  coast. 

In  some  places  there  are  good  har¬ 
bors.  Large  ocean  ships  use  many  of 
them.  Boston  in  Massachusetts, 
Portland  in  Maine,  and  many  towns 
along  the  Connecticut  coast  have  har¬ 
bors  that  such  ships  can  use. 

Many  of  the  first  English  settlers 
built  communities  in  this  area.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  the  region  became 
known  as  New  England. 

Because  there  are  few  areas  of 
good  flat  farmland  in  this  region,  the 
people  have  turned  to  manufactur¬ 
ing,  fishing,  shipbuilding,  or  trade 
to  make  a  living. 


Boston  is  one  of  New  England's  busiest  har¬ 
bors. 


The  most  important  work  in  many 
of  the  communities  of  New  England 
is  manufacturing.  Sometimes  the 
materials  from  which  the  products 
are  made  must  be  brought  here  from 
faraway.  Other  materials  are  found 
in  New  England  or  near  it. 

The  nearby  forests  supply  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  many  wood  and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts.  Forests  cover  two-thirds  of 
Rhode  Island.  Both  granite  and  mar¬ 
ble  are  found  in  large  amounts  in 
this  area. 

Gathering  lobsters  and  oysters  is 
an  important  business,  too.  Also, 
many  men  in  this  region  sail  with 
the  great  fishing  fleets  that  leave 
North  Atlantic  harbors  for  the 
Grand  Banks  fishing  grounds,  off 
Newfoundland.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  fishing  areas  in  the 
world.  Canning,  packaging,  and 
freezing  plants  in  New  England  pre¬ 
pare  about  four-fifths  of  the  nation’s 
seafood  products  for  market. 

Another  large  business  of  this  re¬ 
gion  is  taking  care  of  tourists,  the 
travelers  who  visit  this  region  every 
year.  Some  people  come  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  countryside  and  the  ocean. 
People  come  to  visit  the  places  where 
the  early  settlers  first  lived.  Many 
wish  to  see  the  places  where  impor¬ 
tant  happenings  in  early  United 
States  history  took  place. 


Many  special  fairs  and  programs 
are  held  during  the  year  to  entertain 
the  visitors.  Hotels  and  motels  have 
been  built  along  the  coastline  to  give 
the  travelers  pleasant  places  to  stay. 

Many  pieces  of  furniture  can  be  produced 
on  this  machine  called  the  "Master  Carver." 
Thirty  pieces  can  be  cut  at  one  time. 


Drexel  Furniture  Company 


Many  tourists  visit  historical  places  in  New 
England  each  year. 
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1.  Portland 

2.  Boston 

3.  New  York 

4.  Philadelphia 

5.  Baltimore 

6.  Norfolk 

7.  Wilmington 

8.  Savanna 

9.  Jacksonville 
10.  Miami 


New  York  City  has  one  of  the  world's  busiest 
harbors. 


The  Port  of  New  York  Authority 


How  do  people  live  along  the  Atlantic 
coast? 

South  of  the  New  England  States, 
are  the  Atlantic  Coastal  States.  Maps 
show  that  the  coastal  plain  grows 
wider  here.  In  the  southern  part  of 
this  area  the  coastal  plain  spreads 
westward  until  it  joins  the  great  flat- 
lands  of  the  inland  plains. 


Though  much  of  this  land  is  good 
farmland,  the  region  is  richest  be¬ 
cause  of  its  manufacturing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Transportation  to  and  from 
this  area  is  very  good.  Fine  harbors 
and  large  ports  have  made  many 
communities  centers  of  trade.  The 
region  is  also  rich  in  forests,  miner¬ 
als,  and  water  power. 

The  ports  of  this  area  are  some  of 
the  best  in  the  world.  Since  early  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  peo¬ 
ple  and  goods  have  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  country  through  these  cities. 
Great  passenger  liners  and  freight¬ 
ers  crowd  the  harbors  the  year 
around.  Good  waterways  connect 
many  ports  with  cities  inland. 


New  Jersey  Department  of  Conservation 


Many  people  who  live  on  the  east  coast  work 
in  factories. 

The  trade  and  business  of  the  re¬ 
gion  bring  much  money  into  the  area. 
This  money  is  used  to  build  new  com¬ 
panies  and  keep  old  ones  up  to  date. 

Many  people  new  to  the  United 
States  come  into  the  country  through 
one  of  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
They  often  decide  to  stay  in  a  large 
eastern  city.  The  many  companies 
of  the  area  need  workers  and  these 
people  are  most  important  to  the 
success  of  these  communities. 

Andrew  Carnegie  from  Scotland 
was  an  important  example  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man.  After  settling  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  he  made  a 
fortune  through  hard  work. 

As  a  boy  he  worked  in  a  cotton  fac¬ 
tory.  After  that,  he  took  different 
jobs  and  put  the  money  he  made  to 
work  for  him.  When  he  retired  he 
was  a  wealthy  man.  He  used  much 
of  his  money  to  help  education  and 
world-peace  movements.  His  life  is 
outstanding  among  lives  of  people 
from  other  countries  who  became 
successful  in  the  United  States. 


Printing  is  an  important  business  in  many 
eastern  communities. 


Biography  Outline 

Andrew  Carnegie 
1835-1919 
Scotch-American 
Manufacturer 

Built  fortune  through  manufacturing,  and 
used  much  of  it  to  aid  education  and  secure 
peace. 


Since  manufacturing  is  the  most 
important  business  in  the  mid-At¬ 
lantic  coastal  region  of  the  country, 
most  of  the  people  of  the  area  live  in 
large  cities  where  they  are  close  to 
their  work.  Large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  cities  have  made  the 
work  having  to  do  with  transporta¬ 
tion  of  people  and  goods,  and  food 
packaging  very  important,  too. 

The  factories  produce  iron  and 
steel,  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  and  other  metal  products. 
Shipbuilding  is  an  important  kind  of 
work,  and  food  and  clothing  manu¬ 
facturing  give  work  to  many  people. 
The  people  of  the  city  have  time  for 
recreation  and  education  when  their 
jobs  are  over  for  the  day.  Businesses 
which  give  people  the  chance  to  en¬ 
joy  themselves  or  learn  new  things 
are  important,  too. 


Some  of  this  coastal  region  is  for¬ 
est  land.  One-half  of  the  state  of  New 
York  is  forest  covered. 

Much  of  the  soil  in  this  Mid- Atlan¬ 
tic  coastal  area  is  good,  and  farmers 
raise  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
which  are  sent  to  the  large  cities 
for  sale.  This  kind  of  farming  is 
called  truck  farming.  Where  there 
are  farms  of  this  kind  near  large  ci¬ 
ties,  the  people  living  in  the  large 
communities  are  sure  of  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  food. 

Many  food-packing  plants  have 
been  built  in  this  coastal  area.  Dela¬ 
ware  factories  are  busy  canning 
fruits  and  chickens,  important  in  the 
state’s  farm  income. 

The  coast  of  Maryland  is  also  im¬ 
portant  in  ocean  trade  and  shipping. 
There  are  good  harbors  in  many 
places.  Other  parts  of  the  shore  have 
white,  chalky  cliffs,  and  in  some 
places  there  are  pine  forests. 

Land  along  the  Virginia  coast  has 
been  used  for  farming  for  many 


Tobacco  is  one  of  the  main  crops  of  the  Mid 
Atlantic  coastal  area. 

American  Tobacco  Company 


Florida  News  Bureau 


Many  coastlines  are  sandy  beaches. 


years.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  im¬ 
portant  crops. 

There  are  many  rivers  which  can 
be  used  for  travel  inland.  On  the 
coast  land  there  are  sandy  beaches 
and  off-shore  islands.  In  some  places 
there  are  hills  of  sand,  called  dunes. 

South  of  Virginia,  along  the  coast, 
there  are  outcroppings  of  rock  just 
under  the  water  called  reefs,  and 
ridges  of  sand  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  called  sand  bars.  These 
places  are  dangerous  to  seamen. 
Many  lighthouses  give  warnings 
along  this  coast. 

Farther  south,  there  are  sections 
of  wet,  muddy  land,  called  swamps, 
and  stretches  of  flat  land  where  no 
trees  grow.  Still  farther  south,  there 
is  farmland.  Here  peanuts,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  are  grown. 


These  farm  crops  are  very  often 
turned  into  products  in  large  fac¬ 
tories  nearby.  South  Carolina  is 
noted  for  its  large  factories,  especial¬ 
ly  those  manufacturing  cotton  cloth. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  is  one  of  the 
large  coastal  cities  to  the  south. 

Travelers  have  visited  the  coast  of 
Florida  for  years.  The  broad  beaches 
are  good  places  for  bathing  and  other 
water  sports.  The  climate  is  pleasant 
in  many  places,  and  people  visit  the 
region  the  year  round. 

Jacksonville  and  Fort  Lauderdale 
are  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Both  are 
important  ocean-shipping  centers. 


Florida  Citrus  Commission 

Texas  and  Florida  grow  most  of  the  grape¬ 
fruit  used  in  the  United  States. 


How  do  people  live  on  the  Gulf  coast? 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  coastline  be¬ 
gins  at  southern  Florida  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  Texas.  Tampa,  Pensacola, 
and  St.  Petersburg  are  large  Florida 
cities  on  protected  bays.  Ocean-going 
ships  use  these  harbors. 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  winter  vege¬ 
tables  used  in  the  United  States  are 
grown  in  the  southeastern  coastal  re¬ 
gion.  Along  the  gulf  coast,  rice  and 
sugar  cane  are  raised.  Texas  and 
Florida  grow  most  of  the  grapefruit 
used  in  the  United  States.  Tampa, 
Florida,  and  Mobile,  Alabama,  are 
other  important  ports  of  the  region. 

Many  bays  and  islands  are  found 
farther  west  along  the  Louisiana 
coast.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  has 
been  an  important  gulf  coast  port 
since  early  in  the  nation’s  history. 
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Texas  has  a  coastline  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Houston  is  an  im¬ 
portant  port.  There  are  many  large 
islands  near  here.  Galveston,  a  busy 
and  growing  city,  is  on  one  of  them. 
Many  Texas  harbors  are  manmade. 
Men  have  moved  sand  and  rock  to 
make  them.  Texas  City  is  also  an  im¬ 
portant  port  in  this  region. 
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Pine  trees  grow  in  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Texas.  People  get  lumber,  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  resin  from  these  trees. 
Cypress  trees  grow  in  parts  of  the 
coastal  plain.  The  wood  is  used  for 
lumber. 

New  and  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  industrial  plants  are  being 
built  on  the  coastal  plains.  With 
cheap  power  and  materials  nearby, 
these  plants  are  doing  well. 

Oil  wells  and  storage  tanks  are 
seen  throughout  the  plains  of  Texas 


and  Louisiana.  These  oil  fields  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  one-half  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  petroleum.  The  gulf  coastal 
plain  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  pro¬ 
duces  most  of  the  nation’s  sulphur 
and  rock  salt. 

Many  fast  growing  cities  have 
been  built  in  these  coastal  plains 
areas.  Products  from  all  the  nearby 
land  give  work  to  the  people  of  these 
coastal  communities. 

Texas  ports  grew  with  the  oil  drill¬ 
ing,  cattle  raising,  and  fruit  growing 
businesses  in  that  state. 
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How  do  people  live  on  the  Hawaiian  coast? 

Since  the  state  of  Hawaii  is  made 
up  of  islands,  most  of  the  people  live 
near  the  coast.  Climate,  fishing,  and 
water  sports  bring  tourists.  Many 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  in  the 
resort  business. 

Government  is  the  largest  business 
of  all  on  the  islands.  Many  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  other  government 
workers  live  in  Hawaii. 

How  do  people  live  on  the  west  coast? 

The  southwestern  coast  of  the 
United  States  is  covered  with  white 
sandy  beaches.  In  the  north,  rough 
hills  come  all  the  way  to  the  coast. 
California  has  two  large  harbors 
almost  surrounded  by  land.  One  is 
the  bay  at  San  Francisco.  The  other 
is  the  bay  at  San  Diego.  Much  work 
has  been  done  to  make  Los  Angeles 
a  coastal- shipping  port,  too. 


The  fishery  products  of  California 
ports  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  nation.  San  Pedro  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  fishing  port.  Fishermen 
of  California  bring  in  more  tuna  and 
sardines  than  do  the  fishermen  of 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Fishermen  of  the  state  of  W ashing- 
ton  bring  in  large  numbers  of  salmon. 
Washington  has  a  long  coastline. 
A  sound ,  or  long  passage  of  water 
connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter,  adds  many  miles  to  the  coastline. 
There  are  many  islands  in  Puget 
Sound.  Seattle  is  an  important  port. 

A  large,  busy  port  of  Oregon  is 
Portland.  Many  products  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  are 
shipped  from  there. 
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States  of  the  western  United  States  are  rich 
in  water  power. 

nities  along  the  coast  are  fishermen. 
The  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  seas,  bays,  and  sounds  of  the 
coast  offer  many  places  for  fishing. 


The  states  along  the  western  coast 
of  the  United  States  are  rich  in  wa¬ 
ter  power.  Many  industries  have 
been  built  in  this  area  because  of 
this  important  resource.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  of  machinery  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  business  along  the  west  coast. 
Packaging  foods  and  manufacturing 
products  of  lumber  are  important 
businesses,  too. 

Fruit  grows  well  along  the  western 
coast  and  this  area  is  one  of  the  best 
fruit  growing  regions  in  the  United 
States.  Washington  apples  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes  are  shipped  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  country. 


How  do  people  live  on  the  coast  of  Alaska? 

Alaska  has  fewer  people  to  the 
square  mile  than  any  other  state  in 
the  United  States.  Communities  are 
often  small  and  far  apart.  Many 
people  who  live  in  the  small  commu¬ 


People  of  the  Alaska  coast  are  often  fishermen. 


Steve  McCutcheon 


Communities  have  formed  along 
the  south  coast  where  the  climate  is 
warm  enough  for  the  harbors  to  be 
ice-free  all  year  round. 

The  Alaskan  fisherman  uses  a  spe¬ 
cial  kind  of  trap  to  catch  salmon. 
The  trap  is  a  long  line  of  fence-like 
sections  that  lead  to  the  shore.  This 
is  called  a  set  trap.  Through  it,  the 
salmon  are  led  from  water  to  land. 

Some  salmon  fishing  takes  place 
at  sea.  Here  fishermen  use  a  net 
called  a  seine.  When  a  school  of  fish 
is  discovered,  the  circular  net  is  low¬ 
ered.  The  top  of  the  net  is  held  on 
the  boat.  Later,  the  net  with  its  load 
of  fish  is  drawn  onto  the  ship. 

Some  fishing  areas  of  Alaska  have 
large  factory  ships  or  floating  can¬ 


neries.  These  large  ships  carry  all 
the  machinery  needed  to  can  the  fish. 

When  the  ships  reach  shore,  the 
fish  that  have  been  canned  are  ready 
for  shipment. 

Other  ships,  called  cannery  ten¬ 
ders,  pick  up  fish  from  some  of  the 
fishing  boats  each  day.  The  fish  are 
taken  immediately  to  canneries  near 
the  shore.  Still  other  boats  have 
freezers  where  fish  are  frozen.  At 
the  end  of  the  fishing  season,  they 
are  canned  and  sold. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  fish 
caught  in  Alaska  are  salmon.  Most 
of  the  fish  are  packaged  and  sent  to 
other  states.  Large  salmon  packag¬ 
ing  plants  are  found  along  the  south 
and  southeast  coasts. 
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In  Other  Parts  of  the  World 


There  are  many  bays  and  gulfs 
along  Europe’s  coastline. 

Strips  of  land  called  'peninsulas 
reach  out  into  the  sea.  These  penin¬ 
sulas  and  many  islands  nearly  en¬ 
close  the  seas.  The  seas  are  almost 
parts  of  the  Arctic  or  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  people  who  live  along  the 
coastline  of  Europe  work  at  fishing, 
shipping,  and  caring  for  the  many 
tourists. 

Some  of  the  most  important  ports 
in  the  world  are  found  in  Europe. 
If  you  find  Norway  on  the  map  of 
Europe  on  this  page,  you  will  see  that 
in  some  ways  its  coast  is  like  that  of 
New  England. 


Fleets  of  fishing  boats  are  often 
far  out  at  sea  for  many  weeks.  Fish 
are  cleaned  and  stored  on  each  boat 
or  on  one  boat  in  the  fleet.  Fleets 
may  go  from  cod  to  herring  fishing 
without  returning  to  port. 

Herring  are  very  important  to  the 
fishermen  of  Norway.  In  the  season 
from  January  until  April,  the  her¬ 
ring  come  into  the  waters  of  the 
Norwegian  coast  to  lay  their  eggs. 

Everyone  in  the  fishing  communi¬ 
ties  gets  ready  for  the  herring  sea¬ 
son.  Stores  get  ready  for  new  orders 
and  supplies.  People  of  factories, 
where  fish  will  be  preserved,  get 
ready  for  the  hard  work  to  come. 
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The  fishermen’s  families  work 
hard,  too.  Warm  clothing  is  made 
ready  for  the  fishermen  to  wear. 
Others  in  the  family  must  take  over 
the  work  fishermen  do  at  home. 

The  fishermen  are  busy  working 
on  their  boats.  Nets  must  be  mended. 
All  tools  and  machinery  must  be  re¬ 
paired.  They  must  stock  their  boats 
for  months  of  work. 

Today’s  fishing  boats  are  most 
often  motor  driven.  Generally  fisher¬ 
men  in  three  boats  fish  together. 
Two  of  the  boats  have  a  large  net  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  largest  of  the  three 
boats  stays  behind  the  other  two. 
The  net  is  lowered  into  the  sea.  When 
it  is  full  of  fish,  it  is  raised  carefully. 
Then  the  fish  are  moved  into  the 
largest  boat. 

Fishermen  often  have  hard  lives. 
The  sea  is  cold  and  often  covered  by 
heavy  fog.  Clothing  becomes  damp. 
Often  they  must  fight  waves  and 
winds.  Ships  are  crowded,  and  fish¬ 
ermen  may  be  away  from  home  for 
many  weeks  at  a  time. 

Fishermen  from  Norwegian  ports 
often  leave  home  on  large  whaling 
ships.  Whaling  is  dangerous  and  ex¬ 
citing  work.  The  modern  whaling 
ship  carries  harpoons  with  powder 
caps.  When  the  harpoon  hits  the 
whale,  the  powder  cap  explodes. 

Then  a  smaller  boat  moves  in  and 
fills  the  whale  with  air  so  that  it  will 
not  sink.  It  is  towed  to  the  factory 
ship.  A  large  door  in  the  factory  ship 
opens,  and  motors  pull  the  whale  in- 

Much  of  the  work  done  on  shore  in  this  fish¬ 
ing  community  of  Norway  is  preparing  fish 
for  market. 


side.  Then  the  whale  is  cut  apart  and 
stored  for  many  uses. 

Much  of  the  work  done  on  shore  in 
a  coastal  region  is  cleaning  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  fish  for  market.  In  many 
coastal  regions,  there  are  large  fish 
canneries.  Some  factories  freeze  fish 
or  make  useful  products  from  certain 
parts  of  the  fish.  Some  fish  are  pre¬ 
pared  outside  of  factories  by  being 
dried  in  the  air. 

There  are  also  many  men  who 
work  to  repair  and  sell  things  used 
by  fishermen.  The  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  of  boats  and  their  machinery  \ 

is  also  a  big  business  in  many  of  these 
coastal  communities. 

The  people  who  work  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  trucking  lines  that  come 
into  these  communities,  help  supply 
and  carry  away  materials  needed  by  I 

those  in  many  kinds  of  work.  The 
nearness  of  the  ocean  touches  the  life 
of  each  person  in  some  way  in  coastal 
communities  all  over  the  world. 
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Look  at  the  map  of  the  world  show¬ 
ing  coastal  regions  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  From  this  map  and  the  things 

Words  to  Know 
attacking  (dtak'ing)  103 

cannery  tenders  (kan'er  e  ten  derz') 
113 

crafts  (kraftz)  99 
dunes  (dunz)  108 
luring  (lur'ing)  103 
peninsulas  (pen  m'su  las)  114 
reefs  (refz)  108 
sand  bars  (sand  barz)  108 
seine  (san)  113 
set  trap  (set  trap)  113 
snaring  (snar'mg)  103 
sound  (sound)  111 
swamps  (swamps)  108 
tourists  (tobr'istz)  105 


you  now  know  about  coastal  commu¬ 
nities,  you  will  be  able  to  learn  about 
the  other  coastal  regions  of  the  earth. 


truck  farming  (truk  farm'ing)  108 
warehouses  (war'hous'ez)  99 

Questions 

1.  Why  has  manufacturing  become 
important  in  the  Atlantic  states? 

2.  Why  is  canning  an  important 
business  in  New  England?  What 
part  of  the  sea  products  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  canned  there? 

3.  How  have  modern  inventions 
helped  the  fishing  industry? 

4.  In  what  ways  does  living  near  the 
ocean  make  the  life  of  people  in 
coastal  regions  different  from 
that  of  people  who  live  inland? 

5.  What  are  some  other  businesses 
of  coastal  people? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Choose  three  kinds  of  fish  not 
shown  on  page  103.  Find  out  where 
and  how  these  fish  are  caught. 
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SUMMARY 


Now  You  Know 


Coastline  is  the  place  where  land 
and  water  meet.  But  coastal  land  is 
not  all  the  same.  Sometimes  it  is 
hilly,  sometimes  it  is  sandy  and  gent¬ 
ly  rolling,  sometimes  it  rises  in  cliffs 
and  mountains.  The  soil  may  be  good 
for  crops,  or  bare  and  rocky. 

Coasts  form  by  land  coming  up 
from  the  ocean  or  by  land  sinking 
into  the  ocean.  Harbors  are  parts  of 
the  coast  where  land  is  sheltered 
from  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  A  good 
harbor  becomes  a  port  when  there  are 
goods  inland  and  people  to  transport 
them  to  the  harbor. 

Shorelines  change  through  the 
years  and  from  hour  to  hour.  Coasts 
have  many  different  kinds  of  climate. 


People  in  coastal  areas  do  many 
kinds  of  work.  Fishing  and  work  to 
help  fishermen  are  often  important 
types  of  work. 

Today  men  are  using  their  knowl¬ 
edge  to  make  the  coasts  better  places 
for  living.  Fishing  is  becoming  a 
more  scientific  job.  Salt  water  from 
the  ocean  is  being  made  into  fresh 
water.  All  over  the  world  men  work 
to  make  the  coastal  regions  better 
places  in  which  to  live. 

Men  have  learned  to  use  all  kinds 
of  coastal  land.  They  have  built 
great  manufacturing  centers  and 
large  cities  where  people  from  all 
over  the  world  come  to  trade  their 
goods. 


You  Talk  It  Over 


How  does  the  land  along  the  coast 
affect  the  lives  of  the  people  who  live 
there? 

What  reasons  can  you  find  for  the 
fact  that  a  place  which  has  not  been 
a  port  becomes  one,  or  a  place  that 
has  been  a  port  is  no  longer  one? 


Why  are  other  ways  of  transporta¬ 
tion  besides  shipping  important  to 
people  in  coastal  regions? 

People  often  visit  coastal  regions 
when  they  are  on  vacation.  Why  is 
a  coastal  region  a  good  place  to  spend 
a  vacation? 
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EVALUATION 


Unit  Questions 


1.  By  what  two  names  are  the  re¬ 
gions  of  land  along  the  ocean 
called? 

2.  Are  all  such  regions  alike?  If  not, 
how  are  they  different? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  tide?  What 
change  does  this  make  on  the 
beach? 

4.  How  can  we  find  on  a  map,  shore¬ 
line  that  is  rising  from  the  ocean? 
How  can  we  tell  it  from  shoreline 
that  is  disappearing? 

5.  What  makes  a  harbor  useful? 

6.  How  can  we  tell  that  the  shoreline 
is  growing  in  some  places? 

7.  What  new  ways  of  communica¬ 
tion  do  people  of  coastal  commu¬ 
nities  use  in  their  work? 

8.  Why  do  sailors  of  today  need  more 
training  than  those  of  years  ago? 


9.  What  are  three  kinds  of  work, 
other  than  fishing,  that  coastal 
people  often  do  to  make  a  living? 

10.  Why  aren’t  all  the  people  living 
in  coastal  regions  fishermen? 

11.  Do  all  fishermen  catch  fish  in  the 
same  way?  Why? 

12.  Why  is  the  northeast  called  New 
England? 

13.  Why  does  the  middle  Atlantic 
part  of  the  United  States  have 
good  transportation  to  inland 
communities? 

14.  Do  all  Norwegian  fishermen  re¬ 
turn  to  shore  each  night?  How 
does  this  affect  their  lives? 

15.  Is  trade  important  to  a  port 
city?  Why? 

16.  How  does  community  life  show 
that  fishing  is  important? 
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EVALUATION 


Which  of  the  three  cities  shown  on  this  map  would  you  pick  if  you  were 
starting  a  business?  If  you  answer  the  following  questions,  you  should  be 
able  to  decide. 


Which  city  has  the  best  harbor? 

What  other  kinds  of  transporta¬ 
tion  are  there? 

What  other  businesses  are  nearby? 


Which  community  is  closest  to  the 
supplies  needed  in  your  business? 

Which  city  has  the  most  shipping? 

Which  city  will  grow  fastest? 
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You  Look  at  the  Past 

If  you  live  in  a  coastal  town,  ask 
when  the  first  people  in  your  family 
came  to  America,  and  how  they  got 
here.  If  you  live  inland,  try  to  find 
out  how  the  first  people  in  your  fami¬ 
ly  came  to  America  and  how  they 
traveled  to  your  community. 

Find  out  about  when  they  made 
the  trip,  and  look  up  pictures  show¬ 
ing  the  way  they  traveled.  List  all 
the  kinds  of  transportation  used. 

You  may  use  an  outline  map  of  the 
world  to  show  the  routes  the  people 
followed.  Small  pictures  of  their  way 
of  transportation  may  be  pasted 
along  the  route. 

You  Have  a  Photo  Show  of  Coastal  Land 

If  you  look  in  newspapers  and  old 
magazines  you  will  find  many  photos 
of  different  kinds  of  coastal  land. 


Try  to  find  photos  of  many  different 
kinds  of  land.  Then  put  your  photos 
on  the  wall  of  the  classroom.  Paste 
colored  yarn  to  the  edge  of  the  photo. 
Bring  the  yarn  to  a  coastal  region  on 
your  world  map  where  you  find  this 
kind  of  land.  This  will  help  the  class 
understand  more  about  coastal  re¬ 
gions  all  over  the  world. 

You  Find  out  about  Trade 

Choose  a  committee  to  find  out 
which  are  the  main  products  shipped 
from  your  community  or  the  nearest 
port  community.  Another  committee 
may  find  out  which  products  are 
brought  into  or  sent  out  of  this  port. 
Where  do  products  that  are  sent  out 
come  from?  Where  do  they  go? 
Have  someone  from  each  committee 
explain  these  questions  using  a  large 
world  map. 
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UNIT  FOUR  -  PLAINS  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH 


Unit  Theme:  Plains  with  broad  stretches  of  fertile  land  and 
moderate  climate  are  the  favorite  homeland  of  men.  On  them, 
men  have  developed  farms  and  built  cities  connected  by  water, 
land,  and  air  transportation.  From  them,  they  have  cut  trees  for 
fuel,  home-building,  industrial,  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Out 
of  them,  they  have  taken  minerals  and  metals  for  use  in  many 
ways.  Changes  in  plains  regions,  to  make  them  more  useful  to 
men  and  better  places  for  living,  have  gone  on  steadily. 


UNIT  INTRODUCTORY  PAGE 

Page  125 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  The  enormity  of  productive  plains  land 
has  been  impressive  and  pleasing  to  men. 

2.  Seasonal  changes  may  make  life  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  they  have  not  driven  men  from 
the  plains. 

As  a  means  of  transition,  ask  the  class 
to  recall  why  New  England,  for  example, 
became  a  manufacturing  center.  The 
answer  will  be  that  this  area  did  not  have 
enough  land  to  grow  large  crops  and  that 
people  had  to  turn  to  other  kinds  of  work. 

Ask  the  class  to  look  at  the  picture  on 
pages  124-125. 

if  Describe  the  land  shown  here. 

Large,  level,  grass-covered,  hills  in  dis¬ 
tance  and  some  trees  might  all  be  named. 
Emphasize  the  feature  of  level  ground. 

Be  sure  the  children  realize  that  “the 
land  of  the  cowboy”  is  just  one  type  of 
plain.  Ask  them  to  think  about  popula¬ 
tion.  Would  many  people  live  on  this  kind 
of  plains  land?  Why  not?  Lead  them  to 
see  that  the  lonely  life  of  cowboys  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  lives  of  many  plains¬ 
men  of  today. 


if  Why  do  herds  of  cattle  need  large  areas 
of  grassland? 

Grass  is  their  food,  and  cattle,  being 
large  animals,  require  great  amounts  of 
it.  After  they  eat  the  grass  in  one  section, 
they  wander  to  another.  The  land  for  one 
herd  may  cover  many  square  miles.  This 
means  that  herders,  here  cowboys,  are 
often  separated  from  others  for  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  and  by  great  distances. 

if  Have  you  ever  been  on  a  plain  such  as 
the  one  shown  here? 

if  Even  if  you  have  never  been  on  such 
a  plain,  do  you  know  something  about  it 
and  about  the  cowboys  such  as  the  one 
shown  in  the  picture? 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  the  class  about  “west¬ 
erns”  seen  at  the  movies  or  on  television 
showing  (1)  that  cowboys  are  often 
separated  from  each  other  by  great  dis¬ 
tances;  (2)  that  there  are  dangers  in  the 
lives  of  cowboys. 

CHAPTER  VIII— PLAINS  LAND 

Pages  126-129 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Some  plains  are  not  productive. 

2.  Plains  are  formed  in  different  ways, 
often  by  the  action  of  water  and  wind. 
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3.  Farms  and  cities  are  found  in  many 
productive  plains  areas. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

tundra  silt  mouth 

bed  glaciers 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Introduce  this  chapter  by  having  the 
class  look  at  the  map  on  pages  136-137 
which  shows  the  plains  regions  of  the 
earth.  This  will  make  clear  to  them  the 
fact  that  plains  make  up  the  largest  land 
area  on  which  men  live. 

if  What  one  thing  is  the  same  about  all 
plains  land? 

It  is  flat  or  gently  rolling.  The  other 
statements  on  page  126  apply  to  some 
plains,  but  not  to  all.  Be  sure  the  children 
note  the  qualifying  statement  “where  the 
soil  is  good.” 

Next,  two  kinds  of  plains  that  have 
good  soil  are  described. 

if  Where  have  you  seen  a  picture  of  a 
grassland  plain? 

Although  the  term  “grassland  plain” 
was  not  mentioned,  the  class  should  know 
that  the  plain  shown  on  pages  124-125 
was  of  this  type. 

if  What  is  different  about  the  needs  of 
grasses  and  of  trees  ? 

if  What  might  the  trees  in  the  picture 
on  pages  124-125  show? 

That  there  was  more  water  in  certain 
places  on  this  grassland  plain  than  on 
others. 

if  What  may  be  near  the  trees  that 
makes  this  good  grassland  for  cattle? 


There  may  be  a  spring,  a  stream,  or 
even  a  branch  of  a  river  near  the  trees. 

Refer  again  to  the  map  on  pages  136- 
137.  Tell  the  class  that  the  plains  shown 
on  page  126  are  productive  plains;  that  is, 
places  which  can  produce  plants  useful  to 
man.  Tell  them  that  not  all  plains  are 
of  this  kind. 

Have  on  display  large  pictures  show¬ 
ing  different  kinds  of  plains. 

if  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
plains  areas  shown  on  pages  124-126  and 
those  shown  on  the  last  three  pages? 

The  class  should  be  able  to  see  that 
the  plains  shown  on  the  last  three  pages 
have  few  or  no  plants. 

if  On  which  of  these  plains  can  some 
people  and  animals  live?  Why? 

if  Can  you  think  of  anything  useful  to 
men  that  these  plains  might  have  ? 

Some  children  may  know  that  wealth, 
in  the  form  of  minerals,  metals,  gas,  or 
oil,  is  sometimes  found  below  the  surface 
of  such  plains.  If  not,  tell  them  to  keep 
on  the  watch  for  information  about  places 
that  appear  to  be  useless  but  which  in 
reality  are  capable  of  producing  great 
wealth. 

Page  128  describes  the  formation  of 
plains. 

if  What  two  things  are  most  important 
in  the  formation  of  plains? 

The  children  may  name  such  things  as 
soil,  dirt,  shells,  rocks,  etc.  Lead  them  to 
see  that  none  of  these  things  could  build 
up  a  plain  unless  they  were  carried  by 
water  (flowing  or  frozen)  or  by  wind  to 
places  where  it  would  be  possible  for 
plains  to  form. 
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if  Why  aren’t  plains  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  all  rivers? 

The  rivers  may  not  carry  enough  ma¬ 
terial  to  build  up  such  plains.  More  often, 
though,  the  reason  is  that  people  living 
near  the  mouth  of  a  river  do  not  want  a 
plain  there.  The  mouth  of  the  river  may 
be  an  important  harbor.  At  the  first  sign 
of  a  building  up  of  soil,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  may  be  dredged  so  that  the  harbor 
water  will  remain  deep  enough  for  ships. 

if  Which  kind  of  river,  a  fast-  or  slow- 
moving  one,  would  carry  more  silt  and 
other  plain-building  materials?  Why? 

A  turbulent,  fast-moving  stream  would 
rip  more  materials  from  its  banks  than 
a  slow-moving  one.  Also,  in  a  slow-mov¬ 
ing  stream,  these  materials  would  be  de¬ 
posited,  that  is,  dropped  to  the  bottom, 
sooner.  The  current  and  force  of  fast- 
moving  streams  carries  these  materials  a 
greater  distance. 

if  Have  you  ever  seen  a  fast-moving  riv¬ 
er  carrying  plants  (even  trunks  of  trees) 
or  things  made  by  men. 

Some  children  may  have  seen  pictures 
of  a  yellow  river  at  flood  time  carrying 
uprooted  plants  and  trees  or  anything  else 
that  lay  in  its  path. 

The  last  section  on  page  128  describes 
in  a  general  way  the  changes  that  men 
have  made  in  plains  regions.  If  your 
school  is  in  a  plains  region,  draw  on  the 
surrounding  community  to  show  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  farms  and  cities.  If  it 
is  not,  then  use  a  film  or  a  filmstrip  to 
show  this  inter-relation.  In  either  case, 
compare  the  present  plains  life  with  that 
of  an  earlier  day.  This  may  be  done  by 
story,  by  film,  filmstrip,  or  by  visiting  an 
historical  museum  which  has  displays 
that  will  make  the  contrast  apparent. 


Conclude  the  chapter  by  telling  the 
class  that  they  will  find  out  more  in  the 
next  chapter  about  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  plains  regions. 

CHAPTER  IX— MEN  CHANGE 
PLAINS  REGIONS 
Pages  130-134 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  The  seemingly  endless  supply  of  natu¬ 
ral  resources  often  made  early  plainsmen 
in  our  country  careless  and  wasteful. 

2.  Theodore  Roosevelt  not  only  called  the 
people’s  attention  to  the  seriousness  of 
this  wasteful  policy,  but  he  also  put  in 
operation  measures  to  further  the  whole 
program  of  conservation. 

3.  Because  of  modern  communication  and 
transportation,  farmers  no  longer  lead 
isolated  lives,  unaware  of  happenings  in 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

4.  Scientific  farming  is  taking  the  place 
of  farming  done  by  traditional  methods 
passed  from  father  to  son. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

eroded  conservation  rotation 

minerals 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Introduce  the  chapter  by  saying  that 
plains  regions,  like  coastal  and  other  re¬ 
gions,  have  undergone  change.  Some  of 
the  changes  have  not  been  good  for  the 
land  nor  the  people.  Such  changes  were 
mistakes  that  had  to  be  corrected  by  mak¬ 
ing  other  changes.  Still  other  changes 
have  been  good  right  from  the  beginning 
for  both  land  and  the  people. 

The  topic  on  pages  130-131,  and  one 
that  deserves  fullest  possible  treatment, 
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is  conservation.  Have  on  hand  a  number 
of  large  pictures  which  show  the  ruina¬ 
tion  of  plains  land  through  careless, 
wasteful  farming  and  lumbering  prac¬ 
tices.  If  possible  use  a  filmstrip  which 
shows  damage  to  and  waste  of  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

it  Can  you  name  any  places  in  our  com¬ 
munity  that  show  poor  usage  of  the  land  ? 

The  children  may  cite  empty  lots  from 
which  soil  is  being  blown  or  washed  away. 
“Dumping  grounds,”  at  the  outskirts  may 
also  be  mentioned.  If  your  school  is  near 
some  large  plains  region,  the  children  may 
call  attention  to  a  deserted  field  or  farm. 

it  What  can  be  done  to  improve  such 
places  ? 

Plant  grass  or  other  growing  things, 
so  that  their  roots  can  hold  the  soil  in  place 
and  keep  it  from  being  washed  away  by 
water  or  blown  away  by  wind. 

it  Can  land  which  has  always  had  plants 
growing  on  it  still  become  poor  soil  ? 
Why? 

The  children  should  know  from  the 
text  that  more  is  needed  than  plowing  in 
certain  ways  and  keeping  the  ground 
planted.  The  importance  of  fertilization 
and  crop  rotation  should  be  emphasized. 

it  Why  were  early  settlers  and  lumber¬ 
men  often  careless  and  wasteful? 

Try  to  make  the  children  see  that  in 
those  early  days,  with  only  Indian  vil¬ 
lages,  fur-trading  posts,  and  the  occasion¬ 
al  shack  of  a  trapper,  the  available  land 
seemed  endless.  The  settlers  and  lumber¬ 
men  could  not  foresee  that  in  time  there 
would  be  settlers  on  all  the  land.  They 
did  not  think  that  in  time  they  would  not 
be  able  to  plant  crops  on  a  new  field  when 
an  old  one  became  unproductive  or  that 


there  would  ever  come  an  end  to  the  trees 
they  could  cut. 

Since  many  of  the  changes  mentioned 
on  pages  132-134  were  made  before  the 
lifetime  of  the  children,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  picture  the  land  before  the  changes 
were  made  so  that  the  contrast  will  be 
apparent. 

Obtain  pictures  of  some  plains  cities  in 
early  days,  e.g.,  St  Louis  as  a  fur-trading 
post;  Chicago  in  pre-railroad  days. 

The  most  conspicuous  changes  in  our 
plains  regions  are  the  result  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  small  settlements 
into  huge  cities,  and  the  many  lines  of 
transportation  which  connect  these  cities 
and  smaller  communities.  The  map  on 
page  61  of  this  guide  should  be  of  help 
to  you.  It  is  suggested  that  you  draw  a 
large  outline  version  of  it  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  and/or  prepare  mimeographed 
copies  for  the  class.  At  first  write  in  only 
the  names  of  the  cities.  You  may  wish  to 
show  other  cities  than  those  included 
here,  and  you  may  prefer  to  show  another 
plains  area.  Material  for  such  maps  is 
readily  available  in  standard  atlases. 

it  How  did  the  people  in  these  early  set¬ 
tlements  get  in  touch  with  one  another? 

The  children  should  notice  that  most  of 
the  settlements  are  on  or  near  lakes  or 
rivers  and  will  say,  “By  boat.”  Some  may 
say,  “By  horseback  or  covered  wagons.” 
These  answers  are  correct. 

it  If  people  traveled  overland,  how  did 
they  know  the  way  of  getting  from  one 
settlement  to  another? 

Trails,  paths,  roads  would  be  correct. 
Through  picture  or  discussion,  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  some  of  the  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  early  land  travel. 
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if  What  modern  transportation  routes 
take  the  place  of  the  early  trails? 

Roads,  highways,  superhighways,  ex¬ 
pressways,  toll  roads,  and  turnpikes. 

This  will  be  a  good  point  at  which  to 
begin  sketching  in  the  lines  of  transpor¬ 
tation  that  connect  the  large  cities  on  the 
map  shown  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
finished  map  should  convey  the  concept  of 
change  that  transportation  and  urbaniza¬ 
tion  have  made  on  the  plains.  Make  clear 
to  the  class  that  the  transportation  routes 
shown  are  only  a  few  of  those  that  really 
exist;  also,  that  there  are  many  more  ci¬ 
ties  and  smaller  communities  than  those 
shown  here. 

if  Why  was  farm  land  sometimes 
changed  to  mining  land? 

Sometimes  farmers  discovered,  quite 
often  by  accident,  that  an  important  metal 
or  other  resource  lay  beneath  the  surface 
of  their  land.  If  the  material  was  valu¬ 
able  and  could  be  taken  to  market  with¬ 
out  too  great  an  expense,  businessmen 
might  pay  the  farmer  for  allowing  them 
to  remove  the  riches  below  the  surface. 

if  Do  you  think  that  many  farmers  did 
their  own  mining  when  some  valuable 
metal  was  found  on  their  land? 

The  answer  would  be  “no.”  Help  the 
children  to  see  that  to  do  mining  a  man 
needed  far  different  training  than  to  do 
farming.  Also,  mining  operations  are 
often  expensive,  and  farmers  may  not 
have  had  enough  money  to  carry  them  out. 

if  What  changes  have  come  to  plains-land 
farms  in  regard  to  taking  livestock,  farm 
produce,  and  crops  to  market? 

Rapid  transportation  of  today  allows 
farmers  to  sell  their  products  in  places 


far  away.  In  earlier  times,  they  took 
whatever  they  had  to  a  trading  post  and 
later  on  to  the  nearest  town.  The  coun¬ 
tryside  today  is  crossed  by  many  roads 
and  highways  over  which  travel  large 
trucks  on  their  way  to  and  from  market 
centers.  Trains  with  refrigerator  cars 
and  airplanes  carry  farm  products  to 
places  still  farther  away. 

if  In  the  early  days,  what  were  some  of 
the  things  that  cut  the  farmer  and  his 
family  off  from  the  life  of  the  community? 

Poor  roads  and  roads  which  were  often 
impassable  in  bad  weather;  the  length  of 
time  that  it  took  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen 
to  travel  to  the  nearest  settlement — time 
the  farmer  needed  for  work  on  his  farm. 
Before  the  invention  and  widespread  use 
of  the  telephone,  farmers  had  no  commu¬ 
nication  device  that  could  put  them  into 
direct  contact  with  neighbors  or  people  in 
nearby  towns.  Mail  was  delivered  less 
frequently  than  after  motor  vehicles  were 
used  for  rural  deliveries. 

if  In  what  two  ways  do  the  trading  cen¬ 
ters,  the  cities,  serve  the  farmer? 

They  are  the  places  in  which  he  sells 
his  farm  products.  They  are  the  places 
in  which  he  can  buy  the  machinery,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  pesticides,  insecticides,  and  other 
things  he  needs  on  his  farm. 

if  How  do  people  on  farms,  even  those 
a  good  distance  from  cities,  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world? 

if  How  did  an  early  farmer  get  to  know 
about  things  happening  far  away? 

By  letters  from  friends  who  lived  in  ci¬ 
ties  or  towns;  by  newspapers  from  the 
nearest  city  or  town  that  might  have  been 
delivered  only  once  or  twice  a  week;  by 
travelers  who  stopped  in  as  they  passed 
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his  farm;  by  making  a  weekly,  often  Sa¬ 
turday-night,  trip  to  the  nearest  town  to 
get  supplies  and  sell  produce. 

^  How  do  the  radio  and  television,  be¬ 
sides  making  the  farmer’s  life  more  pleas¬ 
ant,  serve  one  of  his  real  needs? 

They  provide  information  about  the 
weather  which  helps  him  in  planning  his 
work  and  often  in  determining  what  work 
must  be  done  at  a  certain  time. 

The  last  topic  of  this  chapter  is  the  ways 
some  dry  plains  have  been  changed. 

Some  dry  plains  have  been  changed  in¬ 
to  productive  areas  through  irrigation. 
The  subject  of  irrigation  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  in  the  text,  and  will  be 
dealt  with  in  greater  detail  in  Unit  Six. 
At  this  point,  review  the  meaning  of  the 
term  and  explain  (or  ask  some  child  to  ex¬ 
plain)  the  principle  involved  in  irrigation. 

^  Have  you  ever  been  on  an  irrigated 
farm? 

-fa  In  what  ways  was  it  different  from 
a  farm  that  did  not  require  irrigation? 

Other  dry  plains,  whose  soil  would  not 
be  good  for  crops  even  if  the  land  were 
irrigated,  are  used  as  testing  grounds  for 
rockets  and  nuclear  weapons.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  lived  in  the  areas  where  such  testing 
has  been  done,  so  few  homes  were  dis¬ 
turbed.  Few  plants  grew  or  animals  lived 
here,  so  there  was  no  great  destruction 
of  wildlife.  The  explosions  change  the 
landscape,  but  do  not  cause  great  harm 
or  hardship.  Changes  have  been  made  in 
the  surrounding  areas  because  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  work  at  the  nearby  testing 
grounds.  These  people  have  to  be  provided 
with  homes,  food,  and  other  needs,  so 
towns  have  sprung  up  where  there  were 
none  before. 


CHAPTER  X-UVING  IN 
PLAINS  COMMUNITIES 

Pages  135-150 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  The  resources  of  many  plains  through¬ 
out  the  world  have  made  plains  desirable 
places  in  which  to  live. 

2.  Habitable  plains  are  found  on  all  con¬ 
tinents  except  Antarctica. 

3.  Products  of  plains,  even  in  one  coun¬ 
try,  may  differ. 

4.  Because  of  the  different  products  of 
plains,  plainsmen  throughout  the  world 
earn  their  living  in  many  different  ways. 

5.  People  in  some  plains  areas  earn  more 
money  than  people  in  others. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

graze  prairies  ranches 

Appalachian  dairy  Ganges 

Great  Lakes  Mesabi  Brahmaputra 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  products 
of  the  plains.  Introduce  the  chapter  by 

having  the  children  note  the  plains  areas 
of  the  world,  as  shown  on  the  map  on 
pages  136-137.  Then  have  them  turn  to 
the  map  on  pages  148-149  which  shows 
the  countries  and  products  of  the  plains 
regions  of  the  world. 

Ask  specific  questions  requiring  close 
scrutiny  of  the  maps.  For  example: 

List  the  continents  according  to  the 
amount  of  plains  land  on  each. 

Asia,  North  America,  Europe,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  South  America,  Africa. 
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if  Which  South  American  country  has 
the  largest  amount  of  plains  land? 

Brazil. 

if  What  is  the  main  product  of  the  plains 
land  of  Europe? 

Grain. 

if  In  which  plains  region  of  the  United 
States  is  cotton  grown  ? 

The  region  northeast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  (The  term  "Gulf  Coastal  Plain” 
appears  later.) 

if  What  different  ways  of  earning  a  liv¬ 
ing  are  shown  in  the  pictures  on  page  135  ? 

Raising  food  crops;  raising  animals 
that  provide  food  and  other  products; 
raising  non-food  crops;  and  mining  coal 
below  the  surface  of  plains  land. 

if  Name  two  other  non-food  crops  be¬ 
sides  the  one  shown  in  the  picture. 

Trees  and  tobacco. 

if  Why  are  people  all  over  the  world  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  productive  plains  regions? 


The  plentiful  and  varied  resources  of 
the  plains  make  them  a  good  place  for 
living.  The  climate,  suitable  for  growing 
large,  temperate-zone  crops,  is  the  climate 
that  men  like  best. 

Pages  138-144 
In  the  United  States 

Introduce  these  by  map  study.  Be  sure 
that  the  children  can  identify  quickly  each 
of  the  important  plains  areas  of  the  United 
States:  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  Gulf 
Coastal  Plain,  Central  Plains,  and  Great 
Plains.  The  outline  map  below  shows  the 
four  plains  regions  and  the  states  they 
touch  or  cover.  The  plains  regions  can  be 
sketched  on  any  large  outline  map  of  the 
United  States  perhaps  in  different  colored 
chalks. 

if  About  which  plains  region  did  we 
study  in  Unit  Three? 

Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 

if  How  can  we  tell  from  the  name  where 
the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  is? 

Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  in  the 
parts  of  the  states  that  touch  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 


if  List  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  why  if  What  is  the  difference  between  a  dairy 

some  plains  cities  have  become  large.  farm  and  a  cattle  ranch  ? 


The  list  might  include:  nearness  to 
food-producing  areas;  enough  food,  not 
only  for  large  city  populations,  but  also 
for  processing  and  trade;  nearness  to 
mines;  inexpensive  water-transportation 
facilities;  plenty  of  room  for  cities  to  grow 
so  that  ever-increasing  populations  can 
find  homes;  the  many  natural  resources 
that  provide  different  kinds  of  work  for 
many  people. 

if  Why  were  the  early  farms  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Plains  region  small? 

To  clear  the  land  was  a  slow  process. 
In  open  country,  subject  to  Indian  attack, 
settlers  did  not  want  to  be  too  far  from 
their  neighbors.  A  settler  and  his  family 
could  farm  only  a  small  area. 

if  How  may  the  switch  to  large  farms 
have  begun? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  when  the 
first  farm  machinery  appeared,  it  may 
have  been  too  expensive  for  an  individual 
farmer  to  buy.  The  owners  of  farms  ly¬ 
ing  next  to  each  other  may  have  combined 
their  farms  and  bought  the  machinery 
together.  In  time,  as  the  cities  grew,  some 
farmers  may  have  decided  to  give  up 
farm  life  for  city  life.  They  may  have 
sold  their  farms  to  people  who  wanted  to 
operate  big  farms.  Note  economic  fact 
that  even  expensive  farm  machinery 
would  in  time  pay  for  itself  if  crops  were 
large  enough.  In  order  to  produce  large 
crops,  it  was  necessary  to  have  really  big 
farms. 

if  How  does  the  present-day  farmer 
spend  a  great  deal  of  his  work  time? 

In  keeping  his  farm  machinery  in  good 
working  order. 


The  cattle  on  a  dairy  farm  are  raised 
mainly  for  their  milk.  On  a  cattle  ranch, 
the  cattle  are  raised  for  their  meat. 

if  Have  you  ever  been  on  a  large  fruit 
farm? 

The  processes  involved  in  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  would  be  similar  if  the  farm  were  in 
New  York,  California,  or  on  the  Central 
Plains.  The  distance  between  trees,  prun¬ 
ing,  and  spraying  and  the  need  for  rapid 
marketing  may  all  be  mentioned. 

if  Who  picks  the  ripe  fruit  ? 

Help  the  children  realize  that  ripe  fruit 
must  be  both  quickly  and  carefully  picked. 

The  fruit  grower  must  be  sure  that  he  will 
be  able  to  have  pickers  at  work  just  as 
soon  as  his  friut  is  ripe.  Sometimes,  peo¬ 
ple  come  from  some  distance  away,  not 
just  from  the  nearest  town  or  city.  The  2 

grower  then  has  to  provide  some  kind  of 
living  quarters  for  them.  The  owner  of 
a  cherry  orchard  in  Wisconsin,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  may  hire  people  months  before  his 
cherry  crop  is  ripe  and  must  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  caring  for  these  people  until 
the  job  is  finished. 

if  What  two  types  of  work  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  these  two  pictures  on  page  142? 

Lumbering  and  mining. 

if  Why  is  conservation  so  necessary  in 
forest  regions? 

Try  to  have  the  children  see  the  need 
from  two  angles:  the  land  and  the  trees. 

With  widespread  destruction  of  forests, 
land  erosion  sets  in.  Trees  are  slow-  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  For  example,  the  oak  tree  does 
not  bear  acorns  (seed)  until  after  twen¬ 
ty  years.  Even  when  young  trees  are 
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planted  to  take  the  place  of  cut  trees,  it 
will  be  years  before  they  can  be  used  and 
their  roots  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
prevent  erosion.  For  this  reason,  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  placed  on  the  number  of 
trees  that  can  be  cut  and  the  part  of  the 
forest  from  which  they  may  be  cut. 

^  Name  all  the  products  you  can  that 
come  from  wood. 

^  Where  are  the  forest  regions  of  the 
Central  Plains? 

^  Why  did  the  products  of  the  mines  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Il¬ 
linois  help  build  up  the  great  cities  on  the 
Great  Lakes? 

Because  the  readily  available  water 
transportation  could  carry  the  loads  of 
ores  and  metals  rapidly  to  places  where 
they  could  be  used  by  workers  trained  to 
handle  them. 

If  so  much  of  the  Central  Plains  are 
farm  land,  why  is  manufacturing  so  much 
more  important  than  farming? 

The  large  cities  with  their  big  factories 
and  steel  mills  employ  many  more  people 
than  work  at  farming.  These  large  num¬ 
bers  of  city  people  produce  vast  amounts 
of  goods  to  be  used  in  trade. 

In  introducing  pages  143-144  refer 
again  to  the  map  showing  the  plains  re¬ 
gions  of  our  country. 

So  that  the  class  may  see  the  difference 
between  the  farms  of  the  Central  Plains 
and  the  Great  Plains,  compare  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  foregoing  pages  with  that  on 
page  143.  In  the  harvesting  pictures,  no 
animals  are  seen  at  all;  in  the  dairy-farm 
picture,  a  few  cattle  can  be  seen.  Some 
dairy-farms  have  more  cattle,  but  there 
are  always  fewer  than  on  the  ranches  of 
the  Great  Plains. 


^  Why  is  the  feeding  land  shown  on  page 
143  a  good  one? 

Because  it  has  both  grass  and  water. 
+  What  is  the  work  of  the  cowboys? 

From  movies  and  the  T-V,  the  children 
will  have  acquired  information  to  answer 
this  question.  Branding  the  cattle,  guid¬ 
ing  the  herd  to  places  where  there  is  grass 
and  water,  watching  that  cattle  do  not 
stray  from  the  herd  and  get  lost,  finding 
cattle  that  have  been  lost,  protecting  the 
cattle  from  cattle  thieves  or  wild  ani¬ 
mals — may  be  some  of  the  answers  given. 
Allow  ample  time  for  the  children  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  work  of  cowboys. 

^  What  part  of  the  Great  Plains  is  good 
wheat-growing  land? 

h  Why  is  Kansas  called  “The  Bread  Bas¬ 
ket  of  the  United  States”? 

^  What  is  the  difference  between  farms 
in  the  two  plains  regions? 

The  main  grain  crop  of  the  Central 
Plains  is  corn,  while  that  of  the  Great 
Plains  is  wheat.  In  the  Central  Plains, 
farmers  raise  enough  other  grains  to  feed 
their  livestock.  This  is  usually  not  done 
by  farmers  in  the  Great  Plains.  Usually, 
farmers  in  the  Great  Plains  raise  grain  or 
livestock.  Those  to  the  east  raise  grain, 
those  farther  west,  livestock. 

^  People  on  the  Great  Plains  earn  their 
living  in  many  ways  besides  farming. 
Name  some  of  them. 

Some  market  cities  have  large  flour 
mills,  and  many  people  work  in  them. 
Livestock  from  the  ranches  are  shipped 
to  other  cities,  and  people  there  work  in 
the  meat-packing  and  meat-processing 
plants.  Some  cities  have  tool  plants,  es¬ 
pecially  for  machinery  used  in  the  re- 
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gion,  and  these  give  work  to  many  others. 
Certain  parts  are  rich  in  minerals  and  oil, 
and  these  resources  provide  work  for 
many.  Some  people  work  directly  with 
the  products  in  drilling  oil  wells,  and  in 
refining  oil  or  in  converting  minerals  into 
useful  or  usable  commodities.  Others 
work  in  the  transporting  and  storing  of 
these  products,  by  laying  pipelines  and 
building  storage  tanks.  In  addition,  still 
more  people  work  to  supply  the  residents 
with  the  things  all  people  must  have  and  a 
good  many  of  the  things  that  people  want. 

Pages  145-147 
In  Other  Parts  of  the  World 

Refer  again  to  the  maps  on  pages  136- 
137  and  148-149.  Find  the  plains  regions 
of  India  which  are  described  in  the  text. 
So  that  the  class  may  know  about  plains 
outside  the  United  States,  locate  and  make 
assignments  for  reports  on  such  plains  re¬ 
gions  as  the  following: 

1.  Argentina.  The  large  grassy  plain  that 
covers  about  one-fifth  of  the  country  is 
called  the  Pampa  (Spanish  word  for 
“plain”) .  This  has  some  of  the  richest 
soil  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
excellent  pasture  land  for  cattle  and 
sheep. 

2.  Australia.  Plains  areas  lying  along 
parts  of  east  and  west  coasts  produce 
almost  half  the  money  the  country 
earns — nearly  35  per  cent  from  graz¬ 
ing  and  less  than  20  per  cent  from 
agriculture.  There  is  ample  grass  for 
dairy  and  meat  cattle  and  for  sheep. 
More  sheep  are  raised  here  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world.  The  grass¬ 
lands,  with  flocks  and  herds,  look  much 
like  the  grasslands  of  our  country. 

3.  Canada.  The  Canadian  extension  of 
the  Great  Plains  is  called  the  Western 
Interior  Plains  region.  The  broad  area 
to  the  south  produces  Canada’s  great 


grain  crops.  Canada  is  one  of  the 
world’s  leaders  in  the  production  of 
barley,  oats,  and  wheat  (one  out  of 
every  seven  acres  of  farm  land  is  given 
over  to  wheat  production) .  Although 
most  of  what  was  grassland  has  been 
turned  into  farm  land,  cattle  still  graze 
in  the  drier  areas,  the  foothills  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  The  northern  part 
of  this  plain  is  too  cool  for  agriculture, 
but  is  rich  in  metals. 

4.  Italy.  The  Lombardy  Plain  or  Po  Riv¬ 
er  Valley  is  the  most  important  region 
of  Italy.  It  has  the  largest  number  of 
people,  the  most  cities,  the  best  rail¬ 
way  and  road  systems,  and  the  most 
agriculture  and  industry.  This  plain, 
most  of  which  is  fertile,  has  dry  sum¬ 
mers  and  wet  winters.  During  the  dry 
season,  canals  carry  water  from  the 
Po  River  in  order  to  irrigate  the  cul¬ 
tivated  areas. 

5.  U.S.S.R.  The  Eastern  European  Plain 
covers  most  of  European  U.S.S.R.  The 
steppe  zone  of  the  Ukraine  is  the  most 
productive  agricultural  area.  Russia 
ranks  first  in  the  world  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  rye.  In  spite  of  its 
rich,  black  soil,  the  yield  per  acre  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  because  of  our  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming.  In  addition  to  its  agri¬ 
cultural  value,  this  plain  is  rich  in 
metals. 

This  is  a  random  selection  of  plains  and 
information  about  them.  It  may  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  data  from  reference  books 
or  geographies  with  material  organized 
on  regional  patterns. 

Introduce  the  material  on  the  plains  of 
India  (page  146)  by  saying  that  some 
plains  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  very 
much  different  from  the  plains  in  our 
country. 
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Ask  the  class  to  write  down  specific  dif¬ 
ferences  and  likenesses  between  Indian 
and  American  plains  life  as  they  read 
pages  146-147.  Have  reference  books 
available  at  this  time,  so  that  pupils  can 
locate  information  which  they  think  will 
make  their  lists  more  meaningful.  For 
example,  when  a  child  reads  that  seventy- 
five  out  of  every  one  hundred  Indians 
work  on  farms,  he  may  wonder  how  many 
Americans  out  of  one  hundred  work  on 
farms.  Direct  him  to  some  resource  book 
which  will  supply  this  information.  He 
may  find  the  statement  that  in  the  United 
States  one  out  of  every  ten  persons  works 
on  a  farm.  From  this  he  can  judge  that 
ten  out  of  every  one  hundred  persons  work 
on  farms. 

After  this  exercise  has  been  completed, 
ask  a  number  of  questions  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  pupils  have  really  grasped  what 
they  have  read. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Add  information  to  Social  Studies 
Scrapbook  (Related  Activity  1,  Unit 
One).  Ask  the  class  to  watch  for  news 
items,  pictures  and  stories,  about  hap¬ 
penings  in  plains  regions.  Instruct  the 
children  in  advance  that  if  they  are  not 
sure  that  a  certain  area  is  in  a  plains  re¬ 
gion  to  bring  the  article  to  school  and  let 
the  class  decide.  This  may  afford  valuable 
opportunities  for  map  study  by  the  class 
as  a  whole.  Topics  for  special  reports  may 
be  written  up  and  placed  in  the  scrapbook. 
Pictures  of  products  of  the  plains,  with 
locations  of  where  these  products  are 
grown,  raised,  found,  or  manufactured 
would  make  an  interesting  addition. 

2.  Review  cities  of  the  Central  and  Great 
Plains.  Have  a  group  of  children  list  on 
separate  slips  of  paper  the  names  of  the 
plains  cities  mentioned  in  the  text,  on 
maps,  or  in  captions  to  pictures.  Seven¬ 
teen  cities  are  mentioned: 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Wichita,  Kans. 


To  this  list,  add  enough  names  of  other 
plains  cities  so  that  there  will  be  one  name 
for  each  child.  The  following  names  are 
suggested: 

Billings,  Mont.  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Gary,  Ind.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Great  Falls,  Mont.  Toledo,  Ohio 


You  may  prefer  names  of  cities  that  the 
children  suggest  or  that  come  within  their 
experience.  Whatever  cities  are  used 
should  be  pointed  out  on  the  map  and 
briefly  described. 

Hand  one  name  slip  to  each  child,  and 
ask  him  to  find  out  and  write  down  five 
important  things  about  his  city.  This  may 
become  a  two-team  contest  to  see  which 
half  of  the  class  can  guess  the  names  of 
the  cities  from  the  fewest  number  of  clues. 


3.  Continue  work  on  mural  (Related  Ac¬ 
tivity  7,  Unit  Two) .  This  might  be  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  particular  plains  community, 
some  type  of  farm  or  ranch,  or  kinds  of 
transportation  used  on  plains  today. 


4.  Individual  and  group  work  on  ranch 
life  and  the  work  of  cowboys.  Topics  for 
study  and  art  work  might  include: 

a.  Ranch  buildings.  After  discussing 
the  kind  of  buildings  that  are  found  on 
ranches,  one  or  more  children  could 
make  a  map  of  an  imaginary  ranch  and 
show  where  the  ranch  buildings  are  lo- 
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cated.  Other  children  could  make  large 
drawings  of  the  various  ranch  build¬ 
ings  and  the  corral. 

b.  After  study  of  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence  material,  there  could  be  a  general 
class  discussion  of  the  work  done  by 
cowboys.  As  an  art  project,  large  draw¬ 
ings  illustrating  such  activities  as  rop¬ 
ing  cattle,  branding  cattle,  and  riding 
the  range  could  be  made. 

c.  The  purpose  of  cattle  brands  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  brands  could  involve  refer¬ 
ence-book  study  and  drawing.  Some 
well-known  brands  could  be  enlarged  to 
a  length  of  three  or  four  inches  and 
drawn  in  a  vertical  row,  by  brush  or 
felt  pen,  on  one  side  of  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  line  with 
each  brand,  could  be  the  name  of  the 
ranch.  A  child  might  point  to  a  brand 
on  one  side  of  the  cardboard  and  ask 
the  class  to  guess  the  name  of  the 
ranch.  He  could  then  turn  the  card¬ 
board  and  point  out  the  name. 

d.  A  vocabulary  of  cowboy  and  ranch 
words  might  be  drawn  up  by  other 
children.  These  terms  could  be  listed 
on  the  chalkboard.  Then  the  group  car¬ 
rying  out  the  project  could  explain  or 
illustrate  the  words. 

e.  The  class  as  a  whole  and/or  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  in  it  might  learn 
some  of  the  well-known  cowboy  songs. 

f.  Parts  or  all  of  such  activities  might 
be  combined  in  a  room  program  to 
which  another  class  could  be  invited. 
For  this  occasion,  which  might  be  called 
a  “Cowboy  Roundup,”  as  many  boys  as 
possible  should  wear  cowboy  suits  or 
some  article  of  cowboy  attire,  and 
everyone  in  the  class  should  at  least 
wear  a  neck  scarf  or  large  handker¬ 
chief,  appropriately  knotted.  At  the 
opening  of  the  program,  a  group  of 


cowboys  could  be  seated  around  a  camp¬ 
fire  (red  tissue  or  crepe  paper  over  an 
electric  light  bulb  or  flashlight)  sing¬ 
ing  cowboy  songs.  The  visitors  should 
join  in  the  singing  and  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  all  art  work  and  ex¬ 
hibits. 

For  Advanced  Pupils: 

5.  By  reading  biographies  and/or  bio¬ 
graphical  data  in  reference  books,  have 
this  group  prepare  reports  on  some  out¬ 
standing  persons  who  have  made  contrib¬ 
utions  to  conservation  and  agricultural 
progress.  Ask  the  pupils  to  prepare  indi¬ 
vidual  or  joint  reports  for  presentation 
before  the  class.  Urge  them  to  use  illus¬ 
trations  during  presentation  of  reports. 
The  following  leaders  are  suggested,  but 
others  may  be  added  or  substituted. 

Burbank,  Luther 
Carver,  George  W. 

Deere,  John 
McCormick,  Cyrus  H. 

Mendel,  Gregor  J. 

Muir,  John 
Osborn,  Fairfield 
Pasteur,  Louis 
Roosevelt,  Theodore 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEXT 

Page  129: 

1.  No.  Dips  and  rises  in  land  are  gen¬ 
tle.  They  are  never  very  high  nor 
very  low. 

2.  No.  Some  have  soil  for  growing 
.  grains;  others,  grasses;  and  still 

others,  trees.  On  some  plains  almost 
nothing  grows  because  the  climate  is 
too  hot,  cold,  or  dry. 

3.  Trees  with  needles  grow  in  forests 
in  colder  climates;  trees  with  leaves, 
in  forests  in  warmer  climates. 
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4.  No.  Some  plains  do  not  have  good 
soil.  Others  lack  the  right  climate 
or  moisture  for  growing  plants. 

5.  Because  farming  communities  need 
market  cities  in  which  to  sell  farm 
produce.  Because  plains  land,  being 
fairly  level,  often  affords  transpor¬ 
tation  routes  and  facilities  which 
stimulate  the  trade  of  cities. 

Page  134: 

1.  There  was  so  much  land,  they  felt 
it  could  never  all  be  placed  under 
cultivation. 

2.  It  was  eroded  and  lost;  minerals 
were  depleted  by  repeated  plantings 
of  the  same  crop.  Rotate  crops;  use 
fertilizer;  plant  cover  crops  to  pre¬ 
vent  soil’s  being  washed  away;  plow 
to  hold  back  water. 

3.  Plant  trees  to  take  the  place  of 
those  that  have  been  cut.  Prevent 
or  put  out  forest  fires. 

4.  The  needs  of  plants  have  been  stud¬ 
ied  scientifically,  and  farmers  find 
out  what  these  needs  are;  they  use 
new  chemicals  to  kill  weeds  and  in¬ 
sects  that  would  harm  plants;  they 
make  use  of  weather  reports  and 
storm  warnings  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  their  work. 

5.  With  good  roads  and  fast  vehicles, 
the  farmer  is  no  longer  cut  off  from 
others  in  the  community.  Whereas 
the  early  farmer  could  get  to  town 
only  about  once  a  week  and  in  many 
cases  less  frequently  than  that,  to¬ 
day’s  farmer  can  get  to  town  almost 
every  day  if  he  wishes. 

Page  150: 

1.  Used  for  growing  wheat  or  for  cat¬ 
tle  grazing. 


2.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

3.  The  soil  and  climate  are  right;  there 
is  sufficient  moisture;  land  is  level 
and  farms  are  big  so  that  machinery 
can  be  used. 

4.  Because  these  cities  are  near  sources 
of  supply — cattle  and  grain.  Good 
transportation  insures  prompt,  di¬ 
rect  shipment  to  processing  plants 
and  mills  in  such  cities. 

5.  Because  the  farmers  of  India  cannot 
afford  to  buy  such  tools  as  American 
farmers  use;  because  the  farms  are 
too  small  for  the  large  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  used  on  American  farms. 

Page  152  (Unit  Questions): 

1.  Good  soil  with  enough  moisture  and 
minerals  for  growing  crops;  good 
soil,  but  with  less  moisture,  which 
is  good  for  growing  grasses  and 
grains;  good  soil  with  more  mois¬ 
ture,  which  is  good  forest  land; 
dry,  sandy,  or  rocky  soil  on  which 
little  grows;  soil  which  never  loses 
frost  on  which  little  or  nothing 
will  grow. 

2.  No. 

3.  When  the  water  dries  up  and  leaves 
a  level  bed. 

4.  Yes,  if  rocks  from  a  mountainside 
were  washed  down  onto  plains  be¬ 
low,  and  then  broken  or  ground  up, 
they  would  become  soil. 

5.  They  allowed  the  soil  to  erode  and 
cut  down  forests  without  replant¬ 
ing  trees. 

6.  It  is  washed  away  by  water  or 
blown  away  by  wind. 
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7.  He  sees  that  it  is  always  covered 
by  growing  plants  and  plows  it  so 
that  water  cannot  wash  it  away. 

8.  Rotation  of  crops  helps  the  soil  re¬ 
plenish  its  supply  of  minerals  with¬ 
drawn  by  certain  crops. 

9.  No.  Some  good  soil  is  covered  by 
forests.  Other  good  soil  has  min¬ 
erals  or  metals  in  it  or  beneath  it 
which  are  more  valuable  than  the 
crops  which  could  be  raised  on  it. 

10.  The  northern  section  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Plains. 

11.  Manufacturing. 

12.  In  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

13.  It  has  an  excessively  wet  and  an 
excessively  dry  season.  The  need 
for  dams  and  reservoirs  is  great, 
both  to  hold  back  the  excessive  wa¬ 
ter  and  to  store  it  until  it  is  needed. 

14.  Rice,  peanuts,  sugar.  No. 

15.  Wheat. 

16.  Yes.  It  has  helped  them  grow  larg¬ 
er  crops  than  ever  before. 

17.  Yes.  Manufacturing  is  increasing. 
The  country  is  learning  to  make 
better  use  of  water  power.  Better 
transportation  is  being  worked  out. 

UNIT  EVALUATION 

1.  Has  the  child  learned  what  plains  are 
and  how  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
other  regions  in  which  men  live? 

2.  Can  the  child  obtain  information  as  to 
how  people  live  in  various  plains  areas  of 
the  world? 


3.  Can  the  child  list  and  describe  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  plains  land  that  there  are 
on  the  earth? 

4.  Has  the  child  grasped  the  reasons  why 
so  many  of  the  world's  people  have  chosen 
to  live  on  plains? 

5.  Is  the  child  aware  of  the  changes  in 
the  ways  of  living  that  have  come  about 
in  plains  areas? 

6.  Does  the  child  know  the  general  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  important  plains 
areas  throughout  the  world? 

7.  Does  the  child  understand  that  the 
lives  of  plainsmen  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  often  harder  and  less  reward¬ 
ing  than  those  of  plainsmen  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  can  he  give  reasons  to  account  for 
this  difference? 

8.  Can  he  describe  basic  changes  in  farm¬ 
ing  that  have  taken  place  over  the  years? 

9.  Is  he  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
and  the  need  for  conservation? 

10.  Can  he  apply  the  principles  of  con¬ 
servation  in  his  own  life  in  play,  at  school, 
and  in  his  home? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

The  following  books  and  audio-visual 
aids  may  be  useful  in  this  unit. 

Books: 

Beach,  James  C.,  THEODORE  ROOSE¬ 
VELT:  MAN  OF  ACTION,  Garrard, 
1960 

Buehr,  Walter,  TIMBER!  FARMING 
OUR  FORESTS,  Morrow,  1960 

Butler,  Roger,  LET’S  GO  TO  AN  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  FACTORY,  Putnam,  1961 
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Cooke,  David  C.,  BEHIND  THE  SCENES 
AT  AN  OILFIELD,  Dodd,  1959 

Epstein,  Sam  and  Beryl,  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  CARVER:  NEGRO 
SCIENTIST,  Garrard,  1960 

Estep,  Irene,  PIONEER  SODBUSTER, 
Benefic,  1956 

Estep,  Irene,  PIONEER  TENDERFOOT, 
Benefic,  1957 

Fletcher,  Sydney  E.,  BIG  BOOK  OF  COW¬ 
BOYS,  Grosset,  1950 

Gates,  Richard,  TRUE  BOOK  OF  CON¬ 
SERVATION,  Children’s,  1959 

Goetz,  Delia,  GRASSLANDS,  Morrow, 
1959 

Jannes,  Elly,  NOMADS  OF  THE 
NORTH,  Macmillan,  1962 

McCall,  Edith,  PIONEERING  ON  THE 
PLAINS,  Children’s,  1962 

Marcus,  Rebecca  B.,  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
GLACIERS,  Watts,  1962 

Rubicam,  Harry  C.,  Jr.,  MEN  AT  WORK 
IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS  STATES,  Put¬ 
nam,  1961 

Films: 

Argentina:  People  of  the  Pampa  (2nd 
Edition),  EBF,  16  min. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  EBF, 
11  min. 

Corn  Farmer,  The,  EBF,  15  min. 

Cotton  in  Today’s  World,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Forests  and  Conservation,  Coronet,  11 
min. 


Geography  of  the  North  Central  States, 
Coronet,  13V2  min. 

Geography  of  the  Southwestern  States, 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Inland  Waterways  (In  the  Development 
of  American  Transportation),  EBF,  16 
min. 

Meat — From  Range  to  Market  (Produc¬ 
tion,  Processing,  and  Distribution) ,  EBF, 
10  min. 

Prairie,  The,  Barr,  10  min. 

Story  of  Petroleum,  The,  EBF,  11  min. 

Wheat  Farmer,  The  (2nd  Edition),  EBF, 
14  min. 

Filmstrips: 

Cattleman,  The  (Americans  at  Work), 
EBF 

Conservation  (Our  Land  and  Its  Story), 
SVE 

Corn  Farmer,  The  (Americans  at  Work), 
EBF 

Cowboys  (Our  Land  and  Its  Story) ,  SVE 

Improving  Our  Grasslands  (Conserving 
Our  Natural  Resources) ,  EBF 

Then  and  Now  in  the  Corn  Belt  (Then  and 
Now  in  the  United  States),  EBF 

Then  and  Now  in  the  Great  Lakes  Water¬ 
way  (Then  and  Now  in  the  United  States) , 
EBF 

Then  and  Now  in  the  Midwest  Dairy 
Lands  (Then  and  Now  in  the  United 
States),  EBF 

Then  and  Now  on  the  Great  Plains  (Then 
and  Now  in  the  United  States),  EBF 
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UNIT 


3 


You  Play  a  Fishing  Game 

Make  pictures,  large  enough  so 
that  everyone  in  the  class  can  see 
them,  of  the  fish  shown  on  page  103. 
You  may  add  pictures  of  other  fish 
if  you  wish.  Ask  someone  to  hold  up 
a  picture  of  a  fish.  Anyone  in  the 
class  may  raise  his  hand,  when  he 
knows  the  fish.  Ask  him  to  tell  how 
it  is  caught  and  where  it  is  caught. 
The  one  in  the  class  who  can  name 
and  tell  about  the  most  fish  gets  the 
title,  “The  Best  Fisherman.” 


You  Read  about  Men  of  the  Sea 

Brave  men  have  gone  to  sea  for 
many  years.  There  are  many  songs 
and  poems  that  tell  of  things  they  do, 
and  the  dangers  they  must  face.  Give 
a  program  for  another  class,  using 
some  poems  and  songs  that  people  in 
the  class  bring  in.  If  you  live  in  a 
coastal  community,  find  out  about 
some  brave  man  of  the  sea  who  came 
from  your  community.  Write  a  poem 
or  a  song  about  this  man  to  use  in 
your  program. 


You  Learn  More  about  Sea  Animals 

Fish  and  sea  animals  are  used  for 
many  things  other  than  food.  Make 
a  large  chart  showing  a  picture  of 
fish  or  sea  animals.  List  the  things 
that  can  be  made  from  them. 


You  Make  Posters  about  Fun  on  the  Coast 

There  are  many  ways  that  people 
have  fun  in  a  coastal  community. 
Make  a  set  of  small  travel  posters  for 
the  walls  of  your  room.  Show  some 
things  people  enjoy  doing  in  towns  on 
the  coast. 
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UNIT 

4 


Plains  Regions 
of  the  Earth 

If  you  were  to  stand  in  a  field  in 
the  central  part  of  the  United 
States  and  look  out  across  the  broad, 
flat,  grass-covered  land,  you  would 
see  why  early  explorers  said  the  land 
seemed  like  an  endless  sea.  In  every 
direction,  as  far  as  your  eyes  could 
see,  the  land  would  spread  out  until 
it  seemed  to  meet  the  sky. 

When  the  warm  sunlight  shines 
upon  the  land  and  the  soil  is  rich  with 
growing  things,  the  land  seems  good. 
When  the  cold  winter  winds  whip 
across  the  earth,  with  little  to  block 
their  path,  and  snow  piles  high,  the 
earth  seems  an  unfriendly  place. 
When  a  man  stands  alone  on  this  flat 
plain,  he  can  be  very  lonely.  He  may 
wish  for  other  men  with  whom  he 
might  talk  and  work. 

A  cattle  herder's  job  is  a  lonely  one  on  the 
plains  of  Montana. 

Montana  Highway  Commission 
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Montana  Highway  Commission 


This  broad  plain  has  rich  soil. 

Plains  Land 


What  are  the  plains? 

Plains  are  the  great  flat  lands  of 
the  earth.  They  are  the  land  form 
that  makes  up  the  largest  area  of 
land  on  which  men  may  live.  Plains 
are  the  favorite  home  of  men. 

Here,  where  the  soil  is  good,  men 
may  plant  crops.  Often  the  ground 
under  the  soil  is  rich  in  minerals  and 
ores.  Many  great  rivers  flow  through 
plains  regions.  Men  can  make  high¬ 
ways  and  railroads  with  ease.  These 
will  carry  the  products  to  markets. 

Though  all  plains  are  called  flat, 
plains  sections  may  have  slight  dips 
and  rises.  The  land  of  a  plain  may 
be  smooth  in  some  places  and  quite 
uneven  in  others. 


Western  Pine  Association 


What  are  grassland  plains  like? 

Plains  may  look  quite  different 
from  each  other  because  of  the  plants 
that  grow  in  the  soil.  Some  plains 
are  covered  with  fields  of  waving 
grass.  Fields  may  reach  out  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see.  Grass  may  be  low, 
covering  the  earth  like  a  carpet,  or 
high  enough  to  hide  large  animals. 

What  are  forest  plains  like? 

Some  of  the  plains  land  of  the 
world  is  forest-covered.  Great  for¬ 
ests  can  grow  only  in  places  where 
the  soil  of  the  plains  holds  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  water.  Trees  need  more  wa¬ 
ter  than  grasses  and  other  plants. 
In  some  colder  plains  regions,  the 
forests  are  made  up  mostly  of  trees 
with  needles.  In  warmer  plains 
areas  the  forests  may  be  made  up  of 
large,  broad-leaf  trees.  Other  forests 
may  have  both  kinds  of  trees. 


The  trees  of  this  forest  have  needles. 
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Plains  of  the  Arctic  are  ice  covered 


What  are  the  wasteland  plains  like? 

Not  all  the  plains  regions  have 
good  soil.  In  some  places,  the  climate 
is  so  cold  that  ice  and  snow  cover  the 
earth.  Here  there  are  very  few  plants 
and  animals. 

Plains  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the 
polar  sections  of  the  earth.  Many 
such  regions  are  called  tundra. 


Here  low  temperatures  bring  frost 
to  the  soil.  The  soil  under  the  surface 
holds  this  frost  all  year. 

Not  many  plants  can  grow  in  the 
top  layer  of  soil  that  loses  its  frost 
in  the  short  Arctic  summers. 

Because  of  the  frost  that  stays  in 
the  soil  all  the  time,  much  of  the  tun¬ 
dra  land  is  of  little  use. 


Tundra  plains  have  little  plant  growth. 


Other  plains  are  sand  and  rock. 


Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center 
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This  plain  formed  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

How  are  plains  formed? 

On  some  coasts,  the  moving  water 
brings  up  dirt,  shells,  and  animal  re¬ 
mains.  All  this  is  added  to  the  land 
and  builds  low,  level  coastal  plains. 

In  other  places,  there  were  large 
lakes  at  one  time.  When  these  lakes 
dried  up,  their  floor,  or  bed,  became 
a  level  plain. 

Sometimes  a  river  carries  fine  dirt, 
or  silt.  This  can  be  dropped  along  the 
shore  or  at  the  entrance  or  mouth  of 
the  river.  When  this  happens,  a  lev¬ 
el  plain  often  forms. 
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Still  other  plains  have  been  made 
by  wind  and  water  which  have  blown 
or  worn  away  the  soil  and  rock  of 
hills  and  mountains.  The  rock  and 
soil  are  carried  in  streams  and  rivers 
to  places  below.  As  this  goes  on  and 
on,  plains  are  built. 

The  surface  of  another  kind  of 
plain  has  been  formed  by  the  action 
of  ice  moving  toward  the  equator 
from  the  poles.  Long  ago,  these  ice 
masses,  known  as  glaciers,  covered 
great  sections  of  the  earth. 

In  some  places,  the  topsoil  was 
torn  away  leaving  smooth  rock. 
Many  lakes  and  streams  can  be  seen 
in  these  areas.  Most  of  the  land  near 
them  is  covered  by  forests. 

How  do  many  plains  look  today? 

Plains,  where  there  is  good  soil, 
have  become  useful  to  men.  Today 
many  of  the  plains  regions  of  the 
earth  are  covered  with  the  crops  men 
have  raised.  In  some  places,  farms 
cover  the  earth,  and  give  way  only 
to  the  large  cities,  which  are  the  trad¬ 
ing  communities  of  the  regions. 

Crops  from  the  farms  are  sent 
from  these  cities  to  communities  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  cities  and  in 
smaller  communities  nearby,  the 
farmers  buy  the  many  products  they 
need  and  the  things  to  make  their 
lives  more  pleasant. 

Here  a  plain  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  River. 


City  of  Detroit 

Large  cities  such  as  Detroit,  Michigan,  have  been  built  along  the  rivers  on  the 
broad  flat  land  of  the  plains. 


Words  to  Know 
bed  (bed)  128 


3.  What  kind  of  plain  forms  when 
silt  is  dropped  along  the  shore? 


glaciers  (gla'sherz)  128 
mouth  (mouth)  128 
silt  (silt)  128 


4.  Do  plants  grow  well  in  all  plains 
regions?  Explain. 

5 .  Why  have  many  large  cities  grown 
in  plains  regions? 


tundra  (tdon'dra)  127 


Questions 

1.  Are  all  plains  regions  completely 
flat?  What  tells  you  whether  or 
not  a  region  is  a  plain? 

2.  Are  all  plains  alike?  Explain. 


You  See  for  Yourself 

Find  pictures  of  three  kinds  of 
trees  with  needles  and  three  kinds 
with  broad  leaves.  Tell  where  each 
kind  is  found. 

Show  several  places  on  the  map 
where  big  cities  have  grown  on  the 
plains. 
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This  soil  has  been  damaged  by  wind  and  Contour  plowing  helps  keep  soil  from  wash- 
rain.  'ig  away. 


Men  Change  Plains  Regions 


How  do  men  change  the  land? 

The  first  changes  men  made  on  the 
land  were  not  always  good.  Once 
there  was  so  much  good  land,  it 
seemed  all  of  it  would  never  be  used. 

More  and  more  people  came,  and 
one  day  most  of  the  good  land  was 
gone.  Windstorms  and  rain  carried 
away,  or  eroded,  soil.  Land  that  was 
once  good  for  farming  could  be  used 
for  this  no  more.  Men  knew  that 
they  had  to  plan  better  use  of  the  land 
they  had.  This  wise  use  of  land  and 
other  resources  is  called  conserva¬ 
tion.  Today  men  who  work  with  the 
land  and  products  of  the  land  do 
many  things  to  conserve  them. 
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A  farmer  protects  fields  from  ero¬ 
sion  by  plowing  in  a  certain  way. 
Then  water  cannot  carry  away  soil. 

Whenever  a  crop  is  grown,  the 
plants  take  good  things,  called  min¬ 
erals,  from  the  soil.  Different  plants 
take  different  minerals  from  the  soil. 
A  farmer  must  plan  to  plant  differ¬ 
ent  crops  every  so  often.  Then  the 
soil  can  build  up  its  supply  of  min¬ 
erals  before  a  certain  crop  is  planted 
again.  Changing  crops  in  this  way 
is  called  rotation. 

CROP  ROTATION  PLAN 

First  Year— Corn 
Second  Year— Oats 
Third  Year— Clover 
Fourth  Year— Pasture 
Fifth  Year— Plow  under  plant  cover 
Sixth  Year— Corn 


A  tree  is  cut 
down. 


International  Paper  Company 

Lumbermen  have 
learned  to  plan 
ahead  this  way,  too. 

The  lumberman 
knows  that  if  he 
cuts  all  the  trees  in 
one  place,  there  will 
soon  be  no  more 
trees  to  cut.  Today 
the  wise  lumberman 
plants  a  new  tree  for  nearly  every 
tree  that  he  cuts  down. 

The  twenty-sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
did  much  to  let  the  American  people 
know  about  the  need  for  conserva- 


The  new  trees  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the 
older  trees  that  are  beginning  to  die  out. 

International  Paper  Company 


Biography  Outline 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

1858-1919 

American 

Politician  and  soldier 

President  of  the  United  States— greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  the  place  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs— brought  about  many  busi¬ 
ness  reforms— did  much  to  help  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 


tion.  He  added  over  125,000,000 
acres  to  national  forests.  While  he 
was  President,  Congress  passed  an 
act  reclaiming  dry  western  land  by 
irrigation.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
started  twenty-five  irrigation  or 
reclamation  programs. 

Many  places  on  the  plains  are  rich 
in  metals  and  minerals.  In  some 
places,  the  ground  is  so  rich  in  them 
that  men  do  not  take  the  time  to  farm 
the  good  soil.  The  riches  below  are 
greater  than  those  in  the  surface  soil. 


Most  of  our  country's  iron  ore  comes  from 
open  pits  like  this  one  near  Lake  Superior. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 


IMPORTANT  HIGHWAYS 
RAILROADS  OF  U.S.  PLAI 


Today  men  have 
found  many  new  and 
easier  ways  of  getting 
the  valuable  materi¬ 
als,  called  minerals, 
from  the  soil.  These 
minerals  are  often 
deep  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth. 

They  have  also  found 
many  new  uses  for 
them.  Minerals  and 
metals  are  among  our 
most  important  re¬ 
sources. 


How  have  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  changed  the  plains? 

Newer  and  better  ways  of  trans¬ 
portation  have  brought  many  things 
to  the  people  of  the  plains.  More  and 
more,  the  farmer’s  crops  are  sold  to 
people  in  communities  far  away.  Re¬ 
frigerator  cars  and  fast  transporta¬ 
tion  take  his  crops  to  communities 
far  away  in  a  few  hours.  The  farmer 
can  even  send  his  crops  to  a  market 
far  across  the  world. 

Transportation  also  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  farmer  to  get  the  tools 
and  machines  he  needs  for  his  farm 
from  companies  far  away.  All  the 
things  he  needs  or  wants  can  be  sent 
to  him  quickly. 

Transportation  has  also  changed 
the  farmer’s  life  to  make  him  more 
a  part  of  a  community.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  travel  to  nearby  towns  by  car  or 
truck  almost  every  day.  Most  farm 


children  are  taken  to  a  town  school, 
where  they  can  get  a  good  education. 
They  return  home  at  the  end  of  the 
school  day. 

Great  cities  have  grown  where  the 
transportation  connects  farms  and 
other  communities.  Companies  have 
been  formed  to  manufacture  goods 
from  some  of  the  farmer’s  crops. 
Other  companies  sell  or  manufacture 
the  products  from  ranches,  forests, 
and  mines.  Transportation  makes 
neighbors  of  people  everywhere. 


Highways 

Railroads 
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Communication  helps  the  people  of 
the  plains,  too.  By  telephone  and 
telegraph,  by  mail  and  newspaper,  by 
radio  and  television,  the  people  of  the 
plains  share  business  information 
and  ideas  with  men  everywhere. 
Good  music,  plays,  and  art  can  also 
be  enjoyed  by  people  on  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  farms. 

In  many  places,  where  people  lived 
much  as  they  had  in  the  past,  new 
ideas  are  now  being  spread  by  com¬ 
munication. 


Some  plains,  such  as  the  frozen 
tundra  of  the  far  north,  were  hard 
to  reach.  Here,  people  followed  the 
old  ways  long  after  new  ideas  had 
made  great  changes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Now  new  ways  of  com¬ 
munication  reach  almost  every¬ 
where,  and  no  plains  land  needs  to  be 
out  of  touch  with  things  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  are  some  other  new  ideas? 

Today  farming  has  became  a  sci¬ 
ence.  Farmers  study  the  needs  of 
plants  and  find  out  how  to  raise  bet¬ 
ter  crops. 

New  products  and  new  ways  of 
using  them  help  the  farmer  kill  in¬ 
sects  and  weeds  that  harm  his  crops 
or  animals.  Science  is  also  helping 
him  protect  his  crops  against  weath¬ 
er  damage. 

New  improvements  in  communica¬ 
tion  keep  farmers,  lumbermen,  and 
other  men,  whose  work  depends  on 
the  weather,  in  touch  with  the  latest 
weather  information.  Sometimes  a 
forecast  of  good  or  bad  weather  can 
save  money  and  work  for  such  peo¬ 
ple.  For  example,  if  a  farmer  knows 
ahead  of  time  that  rain  is  coming, 
he  may  get  his  crop  safely  stored  be¬ 
fore  it  comes. 

Today  some  regions  of  the  plains, 
that  have  been  desert,  are  being 
turned  into  farmland.  Water  is  be¬ 
ing  brought  from  far  away  or  held 
in  manmade  lakes  and  ditches  for 
use  when  needed. 
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Whole  regions  that  once  were  bare 
of  plants  now  have  good  crops. 

Some  desert  regions  are  being  used 
for  testing  new  uses  of  atomic  pow¬ 
er.  New  communities  form  where 
people  come  to  do  this  work. 

Words  to  Know 

conservation  (kon'ser  va'slmn)  130 
eroded  (erod'ed)  130 
minerals  (min'eralz)  130 
rotation  (rota'sfmn)  130 
Questions 

1.  Why  did  farmers  once  take  little 
care  of  their  land? 


2.  What  happened  to  much  of  the 
good  soil?  What  do  farmers  do 
today  to  save  the  soil? 


3.  How  do  lumbermen  conserve 
their  product? 


4.  What  new  ideas  help  the  farmer? 

5.  What  changes  has  transportation 
brought  to  the  farmer’s  life? 


piiiiiw  •  - 


You  See  for  Yourself 


Ask  a  nearby  farmer  to  tell  you 
what  crops  he  has  planted  in  one 
field  for  the  last  five  years.  If  he 
follows  a  plan  of  crop  rotation,  ask 
him  why  he  does  so. 

A  mushroom  cloud  rises  over  Yucca  Flat,  Ne¬ 
vada,  an  atomic  test  site. 


U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


Living  in  Plains  Communities 


On  the  map  on  pages  136  and  137, 
you  can  see  the  large  plains  areas  of 
the  world.  The  map  on  pages  148  and 
149  shows  the  countries  where  many 
of  the  important  plains  of  the  world 
may  be  found. 

You  can  see  why  many  people  of 
the  world  live  on  plains  land.  Where 
the  soil  is  rich,  this  land  makes  good 
farmland.  In  some  places,  the  soil  is 
drier,  but  grass  and  wheat  may  grow 
there.  Large  areas  of  grassland  can 
often  be  used  as  a  place  where  cattle 
can  find  food  or  graze. 

Riches  in  the  soil  are  not  always 
those  that  produce  good  food  crops. 
Sometimes  plains  land  produces  for¬ 
ests  or  soil  that  can  be  used  to  grow 
cotton  or  tobacco.  Sometimes  the 
wealth  of  the  land  is  found  in  the 
form  of  minerals  or  other  resources 
that  may  be  mined. 

The  resources  of  many  plains  have 
made  them  good  places  on  which  to 
live.  On  every  continent  except  Ant¬ 
arctica,  many  men  live  on  plains. 
Many  large  cities  of  the  world  are 
found  in  the  plains  regions. 

The  people  living  on  the  plains  in 
one  part  of  the  world  may  be  very 
much  different  from  the  plainsmen 
of  another  part.  But  all  have  come 
to  a  plains  region  because  they 
wanted  a  good  place  to  live. 

The  plains  have  many  resources.  In  Florida, 
men  raise  celery.  Cattle  graze  on  the  plains 
of  Arkansas,  while  cotton  is  grown  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Some  plains  regions  have  mineral  re¬ 
sources  such  as  found  in  this  coal  mine  in 
Illinois. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 


Illinois  Information  Service 


LARGE  WATERWAYS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  UNITED  STATES 


In  the  United  States 


How  do  people  live  on  the  central  plains? 

When  you  look  at  the  map  on  this 
page,  you  can  see  several  plains  areas 
of  the  United  States.  To  the  east  and 
south  lie  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast¬ 
al  plains.  The  largest  area  of  plains 
land  in  the  United  States  is  found 
west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

This  large  plains  area  stretches 
from  the  eastern  mountains  to  the 
Rockies.  When  you  look  at  this 
plains  land  on  the  map,  you  can  see 
that  the  region  is  divided  by  the  great 
Mississippi  River.  The  river  is  very 
important  for  it  gave  men  a  way  of 
transporting  goods  before  there  were 
railroads  and  good  highways. 

The  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers  join 
the  Mississippi.  They  supply  water 
transportation  to  the  central  plains. 


The  five  lakes  making  up  the  Great 
Lakes  were  also  important  in  the 
growth  of  the  region.  Though  trans¬ 
portation  on  these  lakes  has  always 
been  heavy,  it  grew  even  more  so 
when  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
was  completed.  This  route  connects 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Some  communities  near  the 
Great  Lakes  have  become  large  ci¬ 
ties.  Important  lake  ports  are  Buffa¬ 
lo,  New  York;  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Michigan; 
Duluth,  Minnesota ;  and  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  At  Chicago,  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  is  connected  to  the  Chicago  Riv¬ 
er.  A  canal  connects  it  to  a  river  sys¬ 
tem  flowing  on  at  last  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Ships  reach  the  city  on 
these  waterways. 
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The  central-plains  region  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  richest 
farming  areas  of  the  world.  The  soil 
materials  left  behind  by  the  glaciers 
formed  rich  soil.  The  land  was  once 
covered  with  'prairies,  or  grassy  top¬ 
soil.  But  men  soon  found  that  the 
deep,  rich  soil  of  this  section  was 
good  for  farming. 

Before  long,  corn  and  other  grains 
were  growing  on  much  of  the  land 
from  Ohio  through  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 
Much  of  the  corn  raised  here  goes  to 
feed  hogs  and  cattle. 


Most  farms  here  are  large  and 
farm  machinery  of  every  kind  is 
used.  A  farmer  spends  much  of  his 
time  keeping  his  machines  in  good 
working  order.  As  one  machine  does 
the  work  of  many  men,  each  machine 
is  very  important. 

Once,  smaller  farms  were  found 
here.  Then,  many  of  the  people  were 
farmers.  Today,  with  large  farms 
and  many  machines,  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  this  large  plains 
region  live  on  farms.  Only  in  five 
states  are  there  more  people  living 
on  farms  than  in  the  cities. 


A  corn  picker  does  the  job  of  many  men  on  the  central  plains. 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 


DeLaval  Separator  Company 


This  is  a  dairy  farm  on  the  central  plains. 

The  northern  section  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  plains  is  rich  in  dairy  farms. 
Here  cattle  are  raised  for  milk  or 
milk  products.  In  this  area,  the  gla¬ 
ciers  left  many  small  lakes,  and  the 
ground  is  not  as  flat  as  it  is  to  the 
south.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
parts  of  Iowa  have  rich  dairy  land. 


Fruit  growing  is  another  work  of 
many  people.  It  is  important  busi¬ 
ness  in  parts  of  the  central  plains 
near  the  Great  Lakes.  Large  crops  of 
peaches,  cherries,  apples,  and  grapes 
are  grown  in  the  states  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin. 

To  the  west,  the  plains  become 
drier.  In  this  section,  wheat  is  a  very 
important  crop.  Kansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  as  well  as  parts  of  Texas,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  Nebraska  are  all  good 
wheat-growing  land. 

Over  half  the  world’s  corn,  nearly 
half  the  world’s  cotton,  one-third  of 
its  soybeans  and  butter,  one-fourth 
of  its  tobacco  and  milk,  and  one-fifth 
of  its  wheat  and  oats  are  raised  in 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  also  the  lead¬ 
ing  meat-producing  nation  of  the 
world. 


This  machine  is  used  on  the  plains  to  harvest  wheat. 

Michigan  Tourist  Council 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PLAINS  HELP  FEED  THE  WORLD 
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connected  with  farming.  Well  over 
half  of  the  work  is  connected  with 
manufacturing  and  a  few  people 
work  in  mining 

This  northern  plain  of  the  United 
States  is  rich  in  iron  ore.  Mines  are 
located  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota’s  Mesabi 
mines  produce  ore  for  steel  mills  in 
the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Limestone  is  found  in  Michigan, 
and  it  is  sent  to  cement  factories 
along  the  lake.  Some  copper  is  also 
mined  in  Michigan. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  Kansas,  coal  is  mined. 
Oil  and  natural  gas  are  found  in  Il¬ 
linois,  Michigan,  and  Oklahoma. 

Good  transportation  carries  the 
products  of  the  central  and  northern 
plains  of  the  United  States  to  trade 
centers  all  over  the  world. 

The  area  has  great  cities.  Some  of 
the  large  cities  found  here  are  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois ;  Detroit,  Michigan ;  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Zinc  is  mined  in  Hardin  County,  Illinois. 


Illinois  Information  Service 


A  forest  makes  a  beautiful  park  in  Michigan. 


To  the  north  lies  a  plains  region 
scraped  heavily  by  the  glaciers.  On 
this  plain  there  are  many  trees. 
Much  of  this  rich  forest  land  was 
used  by  man  before  the  need  for  con¬ 
servation  was  known.  Now  new 
trees  are  being  raised. 

Though  farming  is  important  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  work  in  this  area  is 


How  do  people  live  on  the  Great  Plains? 

The  Great  Plains  reach  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  east  and  from  northern 
Canada  to  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
They  include  eastern  Montana,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico, 
and  the  western  parts  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 


Farmers  in  the  western  part  of 
this  region  raise  large  numbers  of 
cattle.  The  big  farms  here  are  called 
ranches.  Many  men  are  needed  to 
care  for  the  large  herds  of  cattle. 

Sheep  herding  is  also  important  in 
this  region.  Often  it  is  hard  to  get 
enough  grass  and  water.  Then  herd¬ 
ers  and  sheep  must  travel  many 
miles  looking  for  food  and  water. 


Many  cattle  are  herded  on  the  Great  Plains 


Montana  Highway  Commission 


North  Dakota,  a  large  producer  of  wheat, 
has  many  flour  mills  like  this  one. 


North  Dakota  State  Soil  Commission 


Wheat  can  grow  in  places  where  it 
is  somewhat  dry,  and  it  is  a  common 
crop.  Much  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
wheat  is  produced  in  this  area. 


Regions  rich  in  minerals  and  met¬ 
als  are  found  here.  Silver,  gold,  cop¬ 
per,  tin,  and  lead  are  mined.  Oil  and 
gas  fields  spread  across  Texas,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Large  cities  have  grown  as  trad¬ 
ing  centers.  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
is  the  trading  center  for  nearby 
farms.  Omaha,  Nebraska  is  a  large 
meat-packing  community.  Wichita, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa,  make  tools  for  use  in  oil  fields. 
Dallas,  San  Antonio,  and  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  are  busy  manufactur¬ 
ing  cities. 


There  are  many  gas  fields  on  the  plains. 


Odessa,  Texas,  Chamber  of  Commerce 


In  Other  Parts  of  the  World 


How  do  people  live  on  the  plains  of  India? 

Though  plains  are  found  on  every 
continent,  they  are  not  all  used  in  the 
same  way.  In  southern  Asia,  in  the 
northern  part  of  India,  lie  plains 
with  good  soil.  Find  India  on  the 
world  map  on  pages  148  and  149. 
India  is  the  fifth  nation  in  the  world 
in  the  amount  of  land  used  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Seventy-five  out  of  every  one 
hundred  Indians  work  on  farms. 

On  the  map  on  this  page,  you  can 
see  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra  rivers.  Most  of  In¬ 


dia’s  people  live  in  this  plains  region. 
Many  of  the  people  live  in  small  vil¬ 
lages  near  their  farms. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
people  of  India  do  not  make  the  best 
use  of  their  land.  Most  farms  of 
India  are  very  small.  Farm  ma¬ 
chinery  cannot  be  of  much  help  on 
them.  The  income  from  these  farms 
is  so  small  that  the  farmer  has  no 
money  to  buy  even  the  simple  tools 
he  could  use.  Often,  he  must  do  other 
work,  too,  just  to  get  the  things  his 
family  must  have  to  live. 


Ewing  Galloway 


Oxen  pull  the  simple  farm  machines  on 
many  farms  in  Southern  India. 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  the 
custom  in  India  that  when  a  man 
dies  everything  he  owns  is  divided 
among  his  sons.  Thus  the  farms 
grow  smaller  and  smaller. 

One  problem  in  India  is  getting 
water  for  the  land  at  the  right  time. 
India  has  a  wet  season  and  a  dry  sea¬ 
son.  The  Indian  farmer  must  find 
ways  to  store  the  water  that  falls 
during  the  rainy  season  for  use  on 
the  land  during  the  dry  season. 

Stored  water  is  being  pumped  for  a  field 
during  the  dry  season. 

Ford  Foundation 


Ewing  Galloway 


After  the  rice  is  harvested,  straw  is  gathered 
and  used  for  thatched  roofs. 

Important  products  are  peanuts, 
sugar,  and  rice.  India  grows  more 
rice  than  any  other  country  except 
China.  Still  there  is  not  enough  food 
for  the  many  people  of  India. 

The  people  of  India  are  working 
hard  to  improve  their  ways  of  farm¬ 
ing.  In  the  five  years  ending  in  1961, 
they  raised  much  more  food  than  they 
ever  did  before.  At  that  time,  an¬ 
other  program  was  started  to  in¬ 
crease  production  still  more. 

Women  sell  pottery  at  the  market  place. 


Screen  Traveler,  From  Gendreau 


Many  plains  such  as  this  one  in  Nebraska 
are  used  for  farming. 

Today  India  produces  many  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  manufacturing.  In¬ 
dia’s  manufacturing  is  growing. 
When  better  use  of  water  power  and 
still  better  transportation  are 
worked  out,  India’s  manufacturing 
may  grow  still  more.  With  this 
growth,  may  come  better  use  of  all 
the  many  resources  of  India. 

Why  are  the  plains  regions  of  the  world 
used  in  different  ways? 

There  are  plains  areas  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  use  that  men 
make  of  these  regions  depends  on 
many  things.  On  the  map  on  the  next 
two  pages,  you  can  see  plains  regions 
of  the  world  and  some  of  the  ways 
they  are  used  by  men. 

When  the  plain  is  large  and  the  soil 
is  good,  much  of  the  land  may  be  used 
as  farms.  If  the  plain  lies  along 
a  coast  with  good  harbor  areas  and 
if  there  are  many  products  nearby, 
great  cities  may  be  built.  Sometimes 
these  areas  become  large  manufac¬ 
turing  centers. 

In  some  plains  areas  of  the  earth, 
the  climate  has  much  to  do  with  how 
the  land  is  used.  Sometimes  the  area 
is  too  hot  and  wet  for  many  people 
to  live  there.  Other  plains  regions 
are  too  hot  and  dry  or  too  cold  for 
many  people  to  live  on  them. 

When  resources  are  found,  regions 
are  worked  on  by  men  until  the  land 
becomes  a  more  pleasant  place  for 
people  to  live. 

In  places  such  as  Kansas,  large  cities  have 
been  built  on  the  plains. 

Kansas  Industrial  Development  Commission 


Nebraska  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Inspection 


Texas  Highway  Department 


Cattle  graze  on  the  plains  of  Texas, 


Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center 


This  plain  in  Alaska  is  ice  covered 
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Words  to  Know 

Appalachian  (ap'd  la'chan)  188 

Brahmaputra  (bra'mdpoo'trd)  145 

dairy  (dar'i)  140 

Ganges  (gan'jez)  145 

graze  (graz)  135 

Great  Lakes  (grat  laks)  138 

Mesabi  (mesa'bi)  142 

prairies  (prar'iz)  139 

ranches  (ranch'ez)  143 

Questions 

1.  What  use  is  often  made  of  the  dry 
plains? 

2.  What  new  waterway  added  great¬ 
ly  to  the  shipping  in  the  Great 
Lakes  ports? 

3.  What  makes  it  possible  for  the 
farmers  of  the  midwest  to  raise 
crops  so  successfully? 

4.  Why  are  packing  plants  and  mills 
important  in  cities  of  the  Great 
Plains? 

5.  Why  are  the  tools  used  on  the 
farms  of  India  more  simple  than 


those  used  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Find  the  plains  area  of  the  United 
States  nearest  to  where  you  live. 
Then  find  a  large  city  in  the  region 
and  tell  what  kinds  of  work  are  im¬ 
portant  there.  Check  to  find  out  how 
many  of  the  products  of  the  plains 
nearby  are  used  there. 

Check  the  population  for  the  years 
1900  and  1960  and  find  out  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  number  of  people  liv¬ 
ing  on  United  States  farms  at  the 
two  times.  How  did  the  invention  of 
new  farm  machines  help  change 
these  numbers?  If  you  check  the 
changes  in  each  ten  years  between 
the  two  dates,  you  can  tell  when  the 
greatest  change  occurred. 

Use  a  map  to  find  five  large  cities 
on  the  Mississippi  River  system. 
Look  up  the  date  when  each  commu¬ 
nity  became  a  city  and  find  out  what 
you  can  about  how  the  people  lived 
in  the  community  when  it  first  be¬ 
came  a  city.  Which  of  the  five  cities 
is  nearest  to  your  home?  List  the 
reasons  you  feel  were  most  important 
for  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Look  at  the  map  on  pages  148  and 
149.  Think  of  the  things  you  know 
about  prairie  regions  of  the  earth 
and  find  other  places  on  the  map  that 
are  also  prairies. 
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Now  You  Know 


UNIT 

4 

SUMMARY 


Plains  are  the  most  popular  places 
on  the  earth  for  men  to  live.  Because 
the  land  is  mostly  flat,  men  can  grow 
crops  here  and  build  homes.  In  most 
places,  transportation  is  good. 

Though  plains  are  alike  in  many 
ways,  they  are  also  different.  Some 
plains  are  covered  with  grass.  This 
grass  may  be  tall  or  short. 

Some  plains  are  covered  with  for¬ 
ests.  The  trees  that  grow  on  plains 
are  of  many  kinds. 

The  plains  in  some  places  are 
wastelands  of  ice  or  sand.  Here  few 
things  grow  and  few  animals  live. 

Plains  may  be  made  by  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  salt  and  shells  on  the  shore. 
Sometimes  large  amounts  of  rock 
and  soil  are  washed  down  from  a 
mountain  and  a  plain  is  made. 

These  were  the  plains  found  by 
men.  Soon  people  planted  crops. 

You  Talk 

Do  countries  which  have  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  people  working  in 
farming  always  produce  the  most 
food?  Why? 


Today  men  use  the  plains  for  many 
things.  Farming  is  one  way  to  use 
good  plains  land. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  plains 
land  is  used  for  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters.  The  flat  land  makes  transpor¬ 
tation  of  products  to  factories  easy. 
Often  there  is  water  power  for  run¬ 
ning  machines. 

Men  do  many  kinds  of  jobs  related 
to  forests  of  the  plains,  too.  Prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  plains  gave  people  many 
kinds  of  work. 

Education  and  government  help 
many  places  to  make  the  plains  bet¬ 
ter  places  in  which  to  live. 

Years  ago  much  land  was  wasted. 
Today  many  plains  are  well  cared 
for.  Conservation  helps  protect  the 
soil  and  other  resources.  Modern 
transportation  and  communication 
bring  communities  closer  together. 

It  Over 

Why  are  governments  of  countries 
very  much  interested  in  the  way  the 
land  is  used?  What  do  different  gov¬ 
ernments  do  about  it? 
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Unit  Questions 


UNIT 

4 

EVALUATION 


1.  What  are  some  different  kinds  of 
soil  found  on  plains? 

2.  Does  tundra  land  ever  thaw  com¬ 
pletely? 

3.  When  does  a  lake  become  a  plain  ? 

4.  Could  the  soil  of  plains  ever  be 
of  rock,  much  like  the  rock  on  a 
mountainside?  Why? 

5.  How  were  the  first  settlers  in  the 
United  States  unwise  in  their  use 
of  the  land? 

6.  What  happens  to  the  soil  when  it 
is  not  held  in  place  by  plants? 

7.  What  does  the  farmer  do  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  soil  from  wind  and  rain? 

8.  How  does  rotation  of  crops  help 
the  farmer’s  fields? 

9.  Is  all  good  soil  used  for  farms? 
Why? 


10.  What  are  the  parts  of  the  United 
States  plains  area  of  the  mid¬ 
west  where  the  most  dairy  cattle 
are  raised? 

11.  What  is  the  most  important  work 
of  the  central  plains  of  the  United 
States? 

12.  Where  is  oil  found  on  the  plains 
of  the  United  States? 

13.  How  does  India’s  climate  make 
farming  difficult? 

14.  What  crops  are  most  important 
in  India?  Do  the  farmers  of  In¬ 
dia  grow  enough  food? 

15.  What  is  the  most  important  crop 
of  the  Great  Plains  region? 

16.  Has  the  work  of  the  government 
of  India  helped  farmers?  If  so, 
how  has  it  helped? 

17.  Does  India’s  future  promise  bet¬ 
ter  things?  What  are  some 
things  that  should  improve? 
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UNIT 

4 

EVALUATION 


Puzzlers 

Each  of  the  men  shown  below  needs  clothes  and  tools.  Which  of  each  of  the 
samples  shown  would  each  man  use? 


Which  man  needs  another  job  to 
help  him  make  a  living? 


Which  man  drives  an  automobile? 


Which  man  may  have  a  large 
farm? 


Which  man  visits  town  often? 
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Activities 


You  Visit  a  Plains  Farm 

If  you  live  in  a  plains  region,  you 
may  want  to  visit  a  farm  nearby. 
The  trip  should  be  well  planned.  The 
class  should  write  a  letter  to  the 
farmer  asking  if  and  when  they  may 
visit.  A  list  of  things  you  want  to 
find  out  about  the  farm  should  be 
taken  with  you.  When  you  return, 
you  will  want  to  talk  over  what  you 
learned,  and  perhaps  make  a  small 
table-farm,  like  the  one  you  visited. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  visit  a  farm, 
by  going  to  one,  you  can  visit  a  farm 
right  in  your  classroom.  Ask  each 
one  in  the  class  to  bring  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  he  can  find  showing  the  kind 
of  farm  he  would  like  to  visit.  Put 
the  pictures  around  the  room.  Plan 
questions  about  an  imaginary  farm 
just  as  you  would  if  you  were  going 


to  visit  a  real  farm. 

Find  out  how  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  can  be  answered  by  the  pictures 
you  have. 

A  special  committee  might  look  up 
the  answers  to  any  questions  you 
can’t  answer  on  your  trip,  and  tell 
the  class  what  they  find. 

You  Have  a  “Room  Sing” 

Many  of  the  songs  we  sing  tell 
about  the  plains  of  our  country. 
Cowboys,  who  follow  the  herds,  are 
often  lonely.  They  sing  around  the 
campfire  at  night. 

Ask  a  committee  to  find  records  of 
songs  of  the  plains  and  bring  some 
of  them  to  school  to  play  for  the  class. 
The  class  may  want  to  learn  some  of 
these  songs  and  have  a  “room  sing” 
of  western  songs. 
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UNIT  FIVE  -  HILL  AND  MOUNTAIN  REGIONS 

OF  THE  EARTH 


Unit  Theme:  Mountains  and  hills,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 
and  formed  in  different  ways,  have  always  proved  challenging  to 
man.  While  hill  and  mountain  regions  are  lacking  in  some  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  they  have  others  which  are  valuable  and  which 
man  has  learned  to  use  to  his  advantage.  Because  of  inaccessibili¬ 
ty,  people  in  mountain  regions  were  often  cut  off  from  people  in 
other  regions.  Therefore,  their  customs  and  ways  of  life  were 
slower  to  change.  With  improved  modes  of  transportation  and 
communication,  people  in  most  mountain  regions  are  now  in  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Have  on  display,  pictures  of  mountains 
and  hilly  regions.  If  possible,  obtain  or 
draw  large  pictures  of  some  of  the  high 
and  famous  mountains  of  the  world.  See 
that  the  name  and  identifying  information 
are  plainly  visible  on  each. 

At  the  very  outset,  be  sure  the  children 
understand  the  difference  between  a  hill 
and  a  mountain.  The  pictures  on  display 
should  help  them  to  see  the  difference,  but 
in  addition  it  may  be  helpful  if  you  will 
sketch  on  the  chalkboard  outlines  of 
mountains  and  hills,  similar  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  on  this  page. 

In  general,  a  hill  is  a  rounded  elevation 
of  land  with  a  gentle  slope.  A  mountain 
is  a  higher  elevation  of  land,  sometimes 
cone-shaped  with  a  peak  at  the  top.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  top,  however,  the  sides  of 
a  mountain  usually  rise  more  sharply 
than  those  of  a  hill.  Ordinarily,  to  be 
called  a  mountain,  an  elevation  of  land 
must  be  2,000  feet  above  the  surrounding- 
area,  higher  than  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  which  is  almost 
1,500  feet  in  height. 

Make  clear  that  the  official  height  of 
a  mountain  is  figured  on  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  sea  level  and  its  highest  point.  For 
example,  Pike’s  Peak  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 


tains  is  said  to  be  over  14,000  feet  high, 
but  it  is  only  about  9,000  feet  above  the 
nearby  Great  Plains. 

Also  point  out,  especially  if  your  school 
happens  to  be  in  or  near  a  mountainous 
region,  that  the  people  of  a  community 
are  often  inclined  to  use  the  terms  “hill” 
and  “mountain”  interchangeably.  Very 
often,  an  elevation  that  is  a  hill  technical¬ 
ly  is  called  a  mountain  by  people  living 
nearby.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota  are  really  moun¬ 
tains  because  they  rise  from  2,000  to 
4,000  feet  in  height. 

Map  and  globe  work  during  this  intro¬ 
ductory  period  might  involve  the  locating 
of  some  of  the  high  and/or  famous  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  world.  The  particular  moun¬ 
tains  chosen  could  be  selected  from  list¬ 
ings  and  descriptions  of  famous  moun¬ 
tains  in  reference  books. 

The  following  mountains,  listed  in  or¬ 
der  of  height,  are  merely  suggestions. 

EVEREST,  Asia,  highest  mountain  in 
the  world. 

ACONCAGUA,  Argentina,  highest 
peak  in  Western  Hemisphere. 

McKINLEY,  Alaska,  highest  peak  in 
North  America. 

LOGAN,  highest  peak  in  Canada  and 
second  highest  in  North  America. 

KILIMANJARO,  Tanzania,  highest 
mountain  in  Africa. 

ORIZABA,  highest  peak  in  Mexico. 

ELBRUS,  highest  peak  in  Europe — lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Soviet  Caucasus  Mountains. 

MATTERHORN,  Switzerland,  favorite 
of  mountain  climbers. 


WHITNEY,  highest  mountain  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

PIKE’S  PEAK,  Colorado,  famous  in  the 
westward  movement. 

MAUNA  LOA,  Hawaii,  active  volcano. 

JUNGFRAU,  Switzerland,  a  favorite 
of  mountain  climbers  and  tourists. 

FUJI,  Japan,  dead  volcano. 

RUSHMORE,  South  Dakota,  famous 
for  the  huge  carvings  of  heads  of  four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Urge  the  pupils  to  share  with  the  class 
information  they  have  about  mountainous 
or  hilly  regions.  Such  information  may 
have  been  gained  through  travel  experi¬ 
ences,  talks  with  people  who  have  trav¬ 
eled,  stories  read,  and  movies  or  television 
programs  seen. 

Tell  the  class  to  ask  any  questions  that 
come  to  their  minds  during  this  discus¬ 
sion  period.  The  following  are  the  type 
of  questions  that  may  be  raised: 

1.  Why  is  there  snow  on  some  mountains 
and  not  on  others? 

2.  Can  an  automobile  be  driven  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain? 

3.  Can  airplanes  fly  over  the  top  of  the 
highest  mountains? 

4.  Why  do  mountain  climbers  want  to 
reach  the  top  of  any  mountain  they  set 
out  to  climb? 

5.  Why  do  some  people  like  to  go  to  the 
mountains  for  their  vacations? 

6.  Why  do  some  people  prefer  hilly  places 
to  mountains? 
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UNIT  INTRODUCTORY  PAGE 
Page  157 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  The  dangers  inherent  in  mountain 
travel  and  living  have  not  proved  suffi¬ 
ciently  formidable  obstacles  to  keep  men 
away  from  the  mountains. 

2.  The  very  difficulties  have  spurred 
men’s  determination  to  reach  the  inacces¬ 
sible  places. 

In  making  the  transition  from  plain  to 
hill  and  mountain  regions,  tell  the  class 
that  while  more  of  the  earth’s  people  have 
chosen  to  live  on  plains  land,  a  certain 
number  have  always  preferred  to  live  in 
mountainous  regions. 

Social  Studies  Term  Introduced: 

peak 

if  Why  do  you  think  some  people  want 
to  make  their  homes  in  mountains? 

The  children  may  have  read  books  or 
seen  movies  which  tell  of  or  depict  a  cer¬ 
tain  warmth  of  life  in  spite  of  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  elements.  Even  the  dangers 
of  life  would  contribute  a  certain  glamour 
to  life  in  such  regions.  The  opportunities 
for  summer  and  winter  play  of  a  different 
sort  than  many  children  know  might  also 
be  named.  If  the  children  do  not  suggest 
it  themselves,  lead  them  to  see  that  some 
people  went  to  hilly  and  mountainous  re¬ 
gions,  just  as  others  went  to  coastal  or 
plains  regions,  because  they  felt  they 
could  make  a  living  there. 

if  How  do  we  know  that  some  people 
went  to  live  in  the  mountains  for  reasons 
of  safety? 

Practically  all  children  can  recall  ad¬ 
venture  stories  in  which  people  find  safe¬ 


ty  from  their  enemies  by  hiding  in  caves, 
by  blocking  mountain  passes,  and  by  hurl¬ 
ing  rocks  down  on  enemies  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  follow  them.  Have  available  sev¬ 
eral  pictures  of  mountain  castles  and 
fortresses  to  illustrate  the  safety  angle. 

if  Why  do  people  from  other  regions 
enjoy  going  to  mountain  regions? 

This  question  should  elicit  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  ideas  on  two  points  mainly:  natu¬ 
ral  beauty  and  sports.  Allow  ample  time 
for  a  full  discussion  of  these. 

Ask  the  class  to  look  at  the  picture  on 
pages  156-157. 

if  What  kind  of  land  is  shown  ? 

Low-level  land  in  the  foreground;  high, 
rocky,  snow-capped  mountains  in  the 
background. 

if  Do  you  see  anything  strange  in  this 
picture? 

The  children  may  think  it  strange,  with 
so  much  snow  nearby,  that  the  people  in 
the  foreground  are  eating  outside  and 
without  heavy  wraps. 

if  Why  would  such  a  level  place  be  warm 
enough  to  do  this? 

It  is  a  low  place.  The  higher  one  goes 
in  mountains,  the  colder  one  becomes. 

if  What  are  the  men  walking  in  line  go¬ 
ing  to  do? 

They  are  going  mountain  climbing. 

if  Why  aren’t  they  wearing  heavy  cloth¬ 
ing? 

They  may  have  something  warm  in 
their  knapsacks,  but  lead  the  children  to 
see  that  mountain  climbing  is  very  hard 
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work  and  that  the  climbers  will  be  warm 
just  from  the  exercise. 

^  Name  some  of  the  things  the  climbers 
must  have. 

A  rope  which  links  them  together; 
boots  with  spikes  in  the  soles;  ice  hatchets 
to  cut  steps  into  the  ice  on  sides  of  moun¬ 
tains;  a  pick  which  can  be  used  to  help 
the  men  climb;  and  snow  glasses. 

^  Why  do  people  like  to  reach  the  peak 
or  top  of  a  mountain? 

Because  when  they  reach  the  peak  they 
know  they  have  accomplished  the  most 
they  can  on  one  particular  mountain. 
Lead  the  children  to  see  that  reaching  a 
peak  is  like  winning  a  game  or  getting  the 
highest  grade  in  a  school  subject. 

Name  other  sports  besides  mountain 
climbing  that  the  people  who  come  to  a 
place  like  this  may  enjoy. 

Skiing,  tobogganing,  ice  skating. 

CHAPTER  XI— HILL  AND 
MOUNTAIN  LAND 
Pages  158-160 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Mountains  were  formed  mainly  by 
faulting,  doming,  folding,  and  volcanic 
eruptions. 

2.  The  tops  of  many  mountains  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  which  may  melt  in  spring 
and  form  mountain  streams. 

3.  Snow  on  peaks  of  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  never  melts.  The  point  above 
which  it  does  not  melt  is  called  the  snow 
line.  The  nearer  the  equator,  the  higher 
the  snow  line. 
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4.  Glaciers  are  huge  fields  of  ice  and 
snow  that  move  down  mountainsides. 

5.  A  timber  line  is  the  point  on  a  moun¬ 
tainside  at  which  trees  grow. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

bluffs  lava  volcanoes 

barriers  folded  erupt 

faulting  timber  line 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

+  Why  do  mountains  change  climate 
and  plant  growth  ? 

They  block  moisture-carrying  winds, 
and  cause  the  winds  to  drop  their  mois¬ 
ture.  The  land  on  one  side  of  a  mountain 
may  have  moisture  for  crops,  while  the 
other  side  may  be  desert. 

Be  sure  the  class  understands  the  sev¬ 
eral  ways  in  which  mountains  have  been 
formed:  faulting,  folding,  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions,  and  doming  (doming  is  discussed 
on  page  171,  but  for  sake  of  unity  may 
be  mentioned  here.) 

Use  simple  diagrams  to  make  the  dif¬ 
ferences  clear.  If  the  diagrams  included 
here  are  used,  explain  that  the  earth’s 
crust,  which  scientists  think  is  about 
twenty  miles  thick,  is  made  up  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  layers  of  rock. 


Granite  and 
basalt 


Heavy  Rock 


\  Hot  Rod 


Inner  Core 


If  the  diagrams  are  drawn  on  the 
chalkboard,  different  colored  chalks  can 
be  used  to  indicate  layers  of  rock. 

To  help  the  class  visualize  the  great 
thickness  of  the  earth’s  crust,  cite  two 
familiar  landmarks,  say,  two  towns,  that 
are  twenty  miles  apart.  Tell  the  children 
to  think  of  this  distance  as  extending 
down  into  the  earth  instead  of  being  on 
it.  Even  when  drilling  oil  wells,  which 
often  extend  far  down  into  the  earth,  men 
have  never  drilled  through  the  crust. 

Call  special  attention  to  the  upper  left- 
hand  picture  on  page  159.  Then  referring 
to  the  diagram,  call  attention  to  the  layer 
of  granite  and  basalt. 

if  What  do  you  know  has  taken  place 
when  the  granite  layer  is  exposed? 

The  class  should  be  able  to  reason  that 
the  upper  layer  of  the  earth’s  crust  has 
been  washed,  rubbed,  or  blown  away. 


formed.  A  round-topped  mountain  can 
be  worn  away  by  blowing  sand  until  it 
has  a  peak,  and  a  peak  may  be  worn  down 
until  it  is  blunt  or  rounded.  Some  moun¬ 
tains,  once  covered  with  earth  and  plants, 
are  now  only  huge  blocks  of  stone. 

Children  are  usually  interested  in  vol¬ 
canoes,  but  may  not  understand  the  cause 
for  eruption.  Without  using  scientific 
language,  explain  that  scientists  think 
the  center  or  inner  core  of  the  earth  is  a 
hot  mass  of  melted  rock  which  gives  off 
steam.  When  there  is  too  much  steam  to 
stay  inside  the  earth,  it  breaks  through 
the  earth’s  crust  and  flings  melted  rock, 
or  lava,  high  into  the  air. 

Snow  lines  and  glaciers  are  the  topics 
discussed  on  page  160. 

if  Why  is  the  snow  line  so  much  higher 
near  the  equator  than  near  the  poles? 

if  What  comes  between  the  snow  line 
and  the  timber  line? 


Point  out  that  erosion  can  change  all 
mountains  no  matter  how  they  were 


An  area  too  cold  for  trees,  but  warm 
enough  for  some  low  plants  to  grow. 
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Be  sure  the  class  understands  that  gla¬ 
ciers  are  important  erosion  agents. 

if  Do  glaciers  melt  as  they  move? 

Yes,  there  is  some  melting,  but  the 
period  of  warm  weather  does  not  last  long 
enough  to  melt  more  than  a  small  amount 
of  a  large  glacier. 

if  What  are  large  pieces  of  glacier  that 
break  off  and  float  into  the  ocean  called? 

Many  of  the  class  may  have  heard  the 
term  “iceberg,”  but  may  not  associate  it 
with  glaciers.  If  the  term  is  familiar  to 
the  majority  of  the  class  allow  a  little 
time  for  the  discussion  of  icebergs. 


CHAPTER  XII— MEN  CHANGE 
HILL  AND  MOUNTAIN  REGIONS 
Pages  161-165 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Erosion  changed  hill  and  mountain  re¬ 
gions,  but  men  changed  them  faster. 

2.  Transportation  was  needed  when  men 
took  to  living  in  mountains.  Modes  of 
transportation  changed  through  the 
years,  and  nowadays  trains  and  airplanes 
reach  many  mountain  communities. 

3.  Communication  gradually  became 
more  rapid,  so  that  nowadays  mountain 
people,  even  in  places  hard  to  reach,  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

4.  Sources  of  wealth  in  hill  and  moun¬ 
tain  regions  are  the  domestic  animals  that 
can  live  in  this  kind  of  land,  minerals  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  land,  forests  on 
hills  and  lower  slopes  of  mountains,  and 
the  tourists  who  come  to  these  places  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  and  the  sports  which 
they  afford. 


5.  The  use  of  water  power  to  make  elec¬ 
tricity  has  made  the  lives  of  mountain 
people  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

equipment  turbines  development 
tunnel  ski  lifts 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Ask  the  class  to  find  answers  to  the 
following  questions  as  they  read  pages 
161-163. 

if  How  did  glaciers  and  rivers  change 
the  mountains?  (Page  161) 

if  What  were  the  first  things  that  men 
did  to  change  the  mountains?  (Page  161) 

if  Why  did  men  need  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  in  order  to  live  in  the  mountains? 
(Page  162) 

if  What  were  some  of  the  things  men 
had  to  do  in  order  to  have  good  moun¬ 
tain  transportation?  (Page  162) 

if  Why  is  the  helicopter  a  good  type  of 
aircraft  to  use  in  mountainous  regions? 
(Page  163) 

if  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  com¬ 
munication  facilities  used  in  mountain 
areas  today?  (Page  163) 

if  What  kinds  of  communication  facili¬ 
ties  does  the  forest  ranger  use  today? 
(Page  163) 

The  subjects  of  transportation  and 
communication  should  be  dealt  with  in 
detail.  Perhaps  half  the  class  could  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  on  transportation  and  the 
other  half  on  communication.  See  that 
reference  material  is  available,  so  that  the 
class  may  supplement  the  material  in  the 
text.  Ask  them  to  keep  in  mind  what  the 
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life  of  mountain  people  may  have  been 
before  the  days  of  modern  transportation 
and  communication;  then,  to  think  about 
how  facilities  in  these  two  fields  have 
changed  it. 

if  Why  was  almost  the  first  change  men 
made  in  mountains  connected  with  trans¬ 
portation  ? 

Men  had  to  cut  paths  up  the  mountain¬ 
sides  to  get  up  into  the  mountains. 

if  Have  you  ever  driven  on  a  mountain 
road?  How  was  it  different  from  a  road 
on  a  plain,  for  example? 

The  children  will  be  eager  to  suggest 
many  differences  such  as  that  the  moun¬ 
tain  road  circled  the  mountain  as  it  went 
up  while  the  plains  road  ran  straight; 
that  the  mountain  road  was  narrower, 
often  with  just  enough  room  for  cars  to 
pass  each  other;  that  the  mountain  road 
often  had  a  straight  wall  of  rock  on  one 
side  and  a  low  protective  fence  on  the 
other,  while  level  land  stretched  away  on 
both  sides  of  a  plains  road. 

it  Do  you  think  that  once  early  people 
had  made  the  hard  trip  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tain  area  where  they  intended  to  live,  they 
would  have  made  many  trips  down? 

No.  They  would  try  to  meet  as  many 
of  their  needs  as  they  could,  and  would 
travel  down  the  mountain  only  when  they 
needed  supplies  from  other  sources  or  to 
take  down  things  they  had  made  to  sell. 

if  What  did  they  discover  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  made  better  transportation 
necessary  ? 

Minerals.  Mining  requires  heavy  tools 
and  equipment.  The  ore  in  which  the 
minerals  are  found  often  has  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  plants  in  other  communities. 
Transportation  was  needed  to  bring  in  the 


things  necessary  for  mining  and  to  take 
away  the  products  from  the  mines. 

if  When  is  it  better  to  use  a  cable  in¬ 
stead  of  an  engine  to  pull  cars  up  into 
mountains? 

When  the  incline  is  so  steep  that  the 
wheels  cannot  be  kept  moving  forward 
and  upward. 

it  Why  is  it  so  important  to  guard 
against  forest  fires  in  a  country  such  as 
Switzerland? 

Because  people  have  homes  in  or  near 
forested  sections  of  the  mountains.  A  for¬ 
est  fire  that  could  not  be  brought  under 
control  could  sweep  through  and  destroy 
whole  communities.  Also,  since  timber  is 
a  natural  resource  on  which  many  people 
depend  for  their  living,  the  wiping  out  of 
forests  would  cause  a  great  amount  of 
economic  hardship. 

if  Why  is  it  sometimes  better  to  tunnel 
through  a  mountain  than  to  build  a  road 
or  lay  railroad  tracks  over  or  around  it? 

The  incline  may  be  too  steep.  It  may 
save  time  to  have  the  railroad  or  road  run 
through  the  mountain.  Since  the  distance 
around  the  mountain  would  be  greater 
than  the  distance  through  it,  the  cost  of 
building  a  tunnel  might  be  less. 

An  important  economic  point  to  bring 
in  when  the  class  reads  page  164  is  that 
more  highly  developed  countries  like  the 
United  States,  Norway,  and  Switzerland, 
for  example,  make  great  use  of  their  wa¬ 
ter  power.  Africa  and  Asia,  which  have 
more  water  power  available  than  North 
America  or  Europe,  are  only  beginning 
to  use  this  resource. 

The  force  of  water  escaping  from  dams 
can  also  turn  turbines  which  help  in  the 
creation  of  electricity. 
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Natural  beauty  and  opportunity  for 
recreation  (page  165)  are  also  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Countries  such  as  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Norway  have  profited  by  the 
wise  use  of  these  resources.  They  have 
facilities  for  transporting  tourists,  com¬ 
fortable  living  accommodations,  trained 
sports  instructors,  and  areas  for  particu¬ 
lar  kinds  of  sports. 

The  economic  thought  to  stress  is  that 
many  people  in  mountain  communities 
earn  their  living  by  caring  for  and  seeing 
that  tourists  enjoy  themselves. 

Allow  ample  time  for  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  touring  and  sports  as  these  relate 
to  mountain  regions.  Questions  such  as 
the  following  will  elicit  information. 

★  Have  you  ever  driven  through  the 
mountains  ? 

Why  do  people  often  prefer  to  take 
an  up-and-down  road  through  mountains 
rather  than  a  straight  road  over  level 
land? 

Here  the  purposes  for  travel  may  en¬ 
ter.  People  who  travel  on  business  want 
to  cover  distances  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Those  who  travel  during  vacation  time 
often  take  certain  routes  because  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery. 

★  Have  you  ever  spent  a  vacation  in  a 
mountain  region?  What  did  you  and  the 
rest  of  your  family  do  there? 

This  will  introduce  mountain  sports 
and  other  recreational  activities. 


^  Name  as  many  workers  as  you  can 
who  are  needed  for  sport  and  recreational 
activities  in  mountain  regions. 

CHAPTER  XIII— LIVING  IN  HILL 
AND  MOUNTAIN  COMMUNITIES 
Pages  168-184 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Life  in  mountain  regions,  even  in  one 
country,  differs  from  area  to  area.  But, 
in  all,  men  make  the  best  use  they  can  of 
natural  resources  available  to  them  and 
ad j  ust  as  best  they  can  to  the  dangers  in¬ 
herent  in  all  mountain  living. 

2.  The  higher  in  the  mountains  people 
live,  the  smaller  are  their  communities 
and  the  more  isolated  from  other  com¬ 
munities.  Because  of  this,  high  mountain 
communities  were  slower  to  change  than 
communities  at  lower  levels.  The  people 
living  in  them  did  not  know  of  the  changes 
and  advances  being  made  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

3.  Modern  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  are  helping  to  bring  hill  and  moun¬ 
tain  people  into  closer  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

4.  While  natural  resources  differ  from  re¬ 
gion  to  region,  in  the  main  they  fall  into 
five  groups:  pasture  for  mountain  live¬ 
stock,  forests,  mining,  water  power,  and 
scenic  beauty.  Not  all  five  are  found  in 
every  mountain  region,  and  the  use  made 
of  the  ones  available  often  differs  from 
place  to  place. 


★  Have  you  ever  seen  movies  or  televi¬ 
sion  programs  about  mountain  sports? 

Practically  all  the  children  will  have 
seen  exhibitions  of  skiing  and  figure  skat¬ 
ing.  Some  may  be  eager  to  talk  about  the 
Winter  Olympics. 


Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 


costumes 

fall  line 

rapids 

Adirondack 

doming 

summits 


Allegheny 

Ozark 

Teton 

Elbert 

uranium 

geysers 


canyons 

Lassen 

Klamath 

citrus 

Waialeale 

avalanches 
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Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

In  introducing  this  chapter,  say  that 
the  class  is  now  going  to  learn  more  about 
the  people  who  live  in  hill  and  mountain 
communities.  Ask  the  class  to  turn  to  the 
map  on  pages  166-167  to  see  the  location 
of  mountain  regions  throughout  the 
world.  Map  and/or  globe  work  may  in¬ 
volve  locating  specific  places  in  mountain 
regions.  Then  direct  attention  to  the  map 
on  pages  182-183  showing  the  products  of 
mountain  regions. 

Begin  study  of  the  chapter  with  ma¬ 
terial  on  pages  168  and  169. 

Since  considerable  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  small  mountain  communities, 
the  class  may  be  surprised  to  see  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  large  city  in  a  highland  area. 
Have  them  recall  the  fact  that  men  over¬ 
come  many  barriers  to  live  in  mountains. 

if  What  problems  would  the  builders  of 
a  city  such  as  Frankfurt  have  had? 

The  children  may  suggest  or  lead  them 
to  suggest  such  things  as  having  enough 
level  ground,  having  ample  transportation 
and  communication  facilities,  having  a 
sufficient  water  supply,  and  providing 
work  for  the  people  who  wanted  to  live 
in  the  city.  Suggest  that  cities  like  this 
have  grown  from  smaller  settlements; 
that  by  the  time  stone  and  other  materials 
were  needed  for  the  large  buildings  shown, 
transportation  routes  and  facilities  would 
have  been  adequate  to  haul  them  to  the 
building  sites. 

if  Do  you  think  the  people  shown  on  page 
169  would  dress  this  way  all  the  time? 

Lead  the  class  to  see  that  in  regions 
where  the  people  have  had  considerable 
contact  with  those  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,  they  have  modified  their  native 
costumes  or  have  adopted  clothes  similar 


to  those  that  we  wear.  They  keep  their 
native  costumes,  though,  and  wear  them 
on  special  holidays  or  so  that  visitors  to 
their  country  can  see  them. 

if  Why  do  you  think  these  costumes  are 
good  ones  for  the  places  where  these  peo¬ 
ple  live? 

If  the  class  has  located  the  countries  on 
a  map  or  globe,  they  will  be  able  to  see 
why,  for  example,  the  mountain  people  of 
Mongolia  wear  heavy  clothing  while  the 
mountain  people  of  India  wear  light  flow¬ 
ing  clothes. 

Pages  170-179 
In  the  United  States 

Have  the  class  identify  on  a  large  map 
of  the  United  States  the  important  moun¬ 
tain  regions  of  our  country.  Use  the 
maps  on  pages  170,  172,  176,  178,  and  179 
to  help  locate  the  areas  on  the  big  map. 

if  How  would  you  explain  to  someone 
where  the  Appalachian  Mountains  are? 

if  There  are  at  least  three  parts  or  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Name  them  and  point  to  them  on  a  map. 

if  What  is  a  fall  line? 

if  Why  did  cities  grow  up  along  a  fall 
line? 

In  addition  to  the  reason  given  in  the 
text,  namely,  the  business  resulting  from 
the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  transpor¬ 
tation  facility  to  another,  point  out  that 
the  falling  water  at  these  points  could 
turn  water  wheels  and  turbines  that  help 
generate  electricity. 

When  the  word  “doming”  appears,  re¬ 
view  the  other  ways  mountains  were 
formed  (pages  158-159). 
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it  Do  you  know  now  why  the  mountains 
of  the  West  are  higher  than  the  mountains 
of  the  East? 

The  children  should  be  able  to  surmise 
that  since  the  eastern  mountains  are 
older  than  the  western  mountains,  they 
have  had  more  time  to  be  worn  down. 

Locate  on  a  wall  map  of  the  United 
States  the  Ozark  Mountains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (page  172).  After  the 
class  has  read  pages  172-175,  ask  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

it  What  two  things  have  kept  some  of 
the  mountain  sections  of  West  Virginia 
from  becoming  prosperous? 

Land  which  has  been  eroded  and  lack 
of  good  routes  of  transportation. 

it  Why  are  the  Ozark  Mountains  some¬ 
times  called  a  plateau? 

it  Point  to  the  states  that  are  partly 
covered  by  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

it  What  is  drawing  people  to  the  Ozarks 
today  ? 

it  In  what  ways  are  the  Rockies  and  the 
Appalachians  different? 

it  Why  is  irrigation  often  necessary  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

it  When  summer  comes,  what  do  many 
Rocky  Mountain  herdsmen  do  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  herdsmen  also  do? 

Drive  their  animals  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  where  more  grass  will  be  available. 

it  Name  and  locate  some  of  the  tallest 
peaks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

it  What  are  the  most  important  ways  of 
making  a  living  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  ? 


it  Why  do  many  people  like  to  go  to  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park? 

it  Have  you  ever  seen  a  geyser?  Tell  the 
class  about  it. 

it  In  what  way  is  a  geyser  like  a  vol¬ 
cano?  In  what  way  is  it  different? 

In  both,  pressure  within  the  earth 
forces  something  hot  through  a  weak 
place  or  crack  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
Geysers  are  boiling  water  and  steam 
forced  to  the  surface;  in  volcanoes,  melted 
rock,  fire,  and  smoke  are  all  forced 
through  the  earth’s  crust.  Since  the  lava 
that  pours  from  volcanoes  hardens  intf 
rock,  it  builds  up  an  elevation  near  the 
spot  where  it  came  out.  Steam  and  water 
just  blow  away  or  drop  back  into  the 
earth.  They  build  up  no  elevation. 

it  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  canyon  ?  Tell 
the  class  about  it. 

Be  sure  the  class  understands  that  can¬ 
yons  are  found  in  other  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try  besides  the  West. 

Special  interests  may  be  stimulated  by 
asking  for  reports  on  such  subjects  as: 

1.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado;  or  some  other  city  in  or  near  the 
Rockies. 

2.  Our  national  parks,  or  one  particular 
national  park  such  as  Yellowstone. 

3.  Ranching  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

4.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  Pike’s 
Peak  or  the  story  of  Zebulon  Pike. 

5.  Lumbering  or  mining  in  the  Rockies. 

Pages  176-177  deal  with  land  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  mountains  far- 
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ther  west,  some  of  which  rise  from  the 
seacoast. 

if  In  what  ways  are  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  like  the  Rocky  Mountains?  In 
what  ways  are  they  different? 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  much  wider 
(almost  1,000  miles  wide  in  some  places) 
than  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  (about 
70  miles  wide).  They  are  much  longer 
too,  extending  over  3,000  miles,  while  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  extend  only  400  miles. 
Both  groups  of  mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals,  both  have  great  scenic  beauty 
and  contain  national  parks. 

Indicate  on  the  large  map  the  moun¬ 
tains  farther  west:  Klamath  Mountains; 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  ranges. 

if  Why  are  these  mountains  important 
to  the  large  cities  near  them:  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego? 

A  large  part  of  their  water  supply 
comes  from  the  nearby  mountains.  Wa¬ 
terfalls  in  these  mountains  produce  some 
of  their  electricity. 

if  What  shows  that  the  water  supply  is 
not  adequate  for  the  whole  coastal  area? 

The  fact  that  when  crops  are  raised  in 
the  valley,  water  must  often  be  brought 
in  from  dams  farther  to  the  east. 

if  How  do  you  know  that  the  land  itself 
is  good? 

Because  when  water  can  be  brought  to 
it,  crops  grow  well.  The  long  stretch  of 
valley  in  California  has  been  called  the 
“fruit  basket  of  the  United  States”  be¬ 
cause  so  much  and  so  many  kinds  of  fruit 
are  grown  there. 

The  mountain  regions  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  covered  on  pages  178-179. 


if  In  which  part  of  Alaska  are  the  moun¬ 
tains  found? 

Alaska  has  strips  of  mountains  extend¬ 
ing  across  it  irregularly  from  east  to  west. 

if  Do  many  people  live  in  these  moun¬ 
tains? 

Few  people  live  in  Alaska — in  the 
mountains  or  elsewhere,  but  fewer  live  in 
the  mountains  than  along  the  coast. 

if  What  natural  resources  are  there  in 
the  mountains  of  Alaska  ? 

There  are  forests  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  mountains  except  on  those  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle.  There  are  also  many  min¬ 
erals  and  metals  in  the  mountains.  Ani¬ 
mals,  valuable  for  their  skins,  are  hunted 
and  trapped.  Most  of  these  natural  re¬ 
sources  have  not  yet  been  used  in  any 
great  amount. 

if  Why  hasn’t  fuller  use  been  made  of 
the  valuable  natural  resources  in  the 
mountains  of  Alaska? 

Inadequate  and  expensive  transporta¬ 
tion  systems  have  been  one  of  the  main 
factors.  Also,  the  state  has  not  had 
enough  people  or  money  to  set  up  mining 
operations  and  industrial  plants.  As  more 
railroads  and  roads  and  highways  are 
built,  and  more  people  and  money  are 
drawn  to  Alaska,  the  Alaskans  will  be 
able  to  use  their  natural  resources,  includ¬ 
ing  beautiful  scenery. 

if  How  were  the  mountains  that  make 
up  Hawaii  formed? 

These  mountains  were  formed,  by  the 
action  of  volcanoes.  Now  most  of  the  vol¬ 
canoes  are  inactive,  and  the  tops  have 
been  worn  down  so  that,  in  general,  Ha¬ 
waii  has  dome-shaped  rather  than  peaked 
mountains. 
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if  How  do  many  people  living  on  the  lev¬ 
el  land  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  earn 
their  living? 

Large  numbers  work  on  the  pineapple 
and  sugar  cane  plantations  that  are  found 
on  the  side  of  the  mountains  that  receives 
the  moisture  from  rain-filled  clouds. 

Have  the  children  recall  that  in  Unit 
Two  they  learned  that  caring  for  tourists 
was  an  important  work  in  Hawaii.  Point 
out  here  that  many  people  come  to  Ha¬ 
waii  to  see  the  mountainous  formations, 
tropical  forests,  and  volcanoes.  Remind 
the  class  that  many  people  who  live  in 
Hawaii  earn  their  living  by  working  for 
the  government. 

Pages  180-181 
In  Other  Parts  of  the  World 

Ask  the  children  to  refer  to  the  map 
on  pages  166-167.  Make  assignments  for 
individual  or  group  reports  on  mountain 
life  in  various  parts  of  the  world  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Alps.  The  following  are  sug¬ 
gested  areas: 

Andes  Mountains  of  South  America 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains  of  Mexico 
Atlas  Mountains  of  Africa 
Himalaya  Mountains  of  Asia 
Ural  Mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Main  Dividing  Range  of  Australia 
Any  of  the  mountains  of  Norway  that 
lie  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle 

Be  sure  that  reference  material  is  avail¬ 
able.  In  some  cases,  the  material  that  is 
available  may  determine  the  regions  or 
mountains  selected  for  report. 

if  Would  you  say  that  the  Swiss  people 
have  hard  or  easy  lives?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

if  How  do  you  know  that  the  Swiss  make 
good  use  of  their  natural  resources? 


if  What  might  have  happened  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  surrounded  by  larger  countries,  if 
the  Swiss  people  had  not  been  hard  work¬ 
ing,  wise  in  their  use  of  their  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  insistent  on  remaining  inde¬ 
pendent? 

The  little  country  might  have  been  con¬ 
quered  by  one  of  the  large,  strong  neigh¬ 
boring  countries. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Continue  work  on  Social  Studies  Scrap¬ 
book  (Related  Activity  I,  Unit  One) .  Pic¬ 
tures  of  mountains  and  mountain  regions 
are  readily  available,  and  the  children 
may  be  inclined  to  simply  gather  and 
paste  them  into  the  book.  Urge  the  class 
to  find  out  the  name  and  location  of  the 
mountains  in  their  illustrations,  and  if 
possible  additional  information.  Ask 
them  to  watch  the  papers  for  news  items 
about  mountain  regions:  mountain  climb¬ 
ing  and  mountain  sports,  avalanches,  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  new  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  construction  of  new  railroads  and 
tunnels,  local  people  visiting  mountain 
regions,  and  the  like. 

2.  On  a  printed  or  mimeographed  outline 
map  of  the  United  States,  with  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  shown  in  the  borders,  have 
the  class  show  the  important  mountain 
ranges  of  our  country.  Begin  with  the 
Appalachians  mentioned  on  page  170.  If 
successive  entries  are  made,  the  map  will 
be  completed  by  the  time  page  179  is  fin¬ 
ished.  A  more  elaborate  and  detailed  map 
may  be  made  if  the  outline  appears  on  a 
12"xl8"  sheet  of  paper  and  is  sized  to  al¬ 
low  a  good  border  on  all  sides.  In  this 
case,  names  and  heights  of  individual 
mountains,  minerals  and  other  natural  re¬ 
sources  found  in  the  mountains,  and  ani¬ 
mals  living  in  them  may  be  named  or  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  border  area.  The  border  en¬ 
tries  and  locations  on  the  map  may  be  con¬ 
nected  by  lines. 
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3.  Dramatize  an  imaginary  meeting  of 
Swiss,  or  other  mountain  people  who  have 
come  together  to  discuss  safety  measures 
for  their  village.  Children  may  be  se¬ 
lected  to  act  as  mayor,  fire  ranger,  and 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  whole  class 
may  be  the  citizens  of  the  village.  Have 
them  think  in  advance  of  possible  dangers 
and  safety  measures  that  might  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  such  a  meeting. 

4.  Using  as  guides  the  illustrations  on 
page  169  and  similar  illustrations  you  and 
the  children  have  located,  have  the  class 
dress  dolls  in  clothes  worn  by  various 
mountain  people.  The  dolls  properly  lab¬ 
eled  can  form  part  of  a  room  exhibit  in 
connection  with  a  unit-end  program.  ( See 
Related  Activity  7.) 

5.  Have  a  group  report  on  the  conquest 
of  Mount  Everest.  After  using  reference 
materials  and  accounts  of  final  successful 
attempt  as  well  as  earlier  attempts,  have 
children  present  information  on  such 
topics  as: 

a.  History  of  several  earlier  attempts. 

b.  Preparation  for  the  climb.  This 
might  include  selection  of  time  to 
make  it,  clothing  and  supplies 
needed,  and  determination  of  loca¬ 
tion  of  camp  sites. 

c.  People  needed  to  assist  the  climbers 
in  the  early  stages. 

d.  The  qualities  needed  by  mountain 
climbers  such  as  Sir  Edmund  Hillary 
and  Tenzing  Norgay. 

6.  Continue  work  on  mural  (Related  Ac¬ 
tivity  7,  Unit  Two) .  This  could  be  a  large 
drawing  of  a  mountain  community,  draw¬ 
ings  of  various  types  of  mountains,  or 
drawings  of  mountain  animals  in  their 
native  habitat. 


7.  End  the  unit  with  a  room  program  to 
which  another  class  might  be  invited. 
The  following  are  suggestions  for  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

a.  Re-enact  the  story  of  William  Tell 
with  the  overture  as  background 
music. 

b.  Group  singing  of  such  songs  as:  “In 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  “On  Top  of  Old  Smokey,” 
“Old  Norway,”  and  “When  the  Moon 
Comes  over  the  Mountain.” 

For  Advanced  Pupils: 

8.  Perform  in  front  of  class  experiments 
with  notched  wheels  to  show  the  principle 
by  which  turbines  operate.  A  wheel  may 
be  cut  from  a  cardboard  circle,  say,  6 
inches  in  diameter  with  an  inner  circle  3 
inches  in  diameter.  Divide  the  outer  cir¬ 
cle  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  cut  a  small 
wedge  (11/2  inch  at  outer  edge  to  inner 
circle)  from  each.  On  each  of  the  eight 
sections  bend  one  edge  up  and  one  edge 
down.  Be  sure  that  all  up  edges  are  at 
one  side  and  all  down  at  the  other.  Force 
a  sharp  pencil  (to  act  as  axle)  through 
the  center.  Be  sure  the  pencil  fits  the  hole 
tightly  so  that  it  too  will  move  when  wind 
or  water  strikes  the  blades  of  the  wheel 
and  makes  it  spin  around.  If  waxed  card¬ 
board  is  used  or  if  cardboard  is  sprayed 
with  plastic,  water  from  a  faucet  or  pitch¬ 
er  can  be  used  to  turn  the  wheel.  Be  sure 
the  children  make  clear  to  the  class  that 
the  turning  axle  does  the  work,  whether  it 
turns  a  part  of  a  generator  to  create  elec¬ 
tricity  or  moves  wheels  for  grinding. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  show  in  experi¬ 
ment  how  the  axle  moves  another  piece  of 
machinery,  but  they  can  show  how  it  can 
move  an  object.  They  can  attach  to  it  a 
string  with  a  small  object  such  as  a  pa¬ 
per  clip  attached.  As  the  wheel  and  axle 
turn,  the  string  will  wind  up  until  the  clip 
is  raised  to  the  axle. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEXT 

Page  161: 

1.  Because  of  cold  and  thin  soil,  grasses 
and  shrubs  that  can  cling  to  moun¬ 
tainsides  grow  at  highest  level. 
Trees  with  needles  grow  below  these. 
Unless  moisture-bearing  winds  blow 
from  more  than  one  direction,  one 
side  of  a  mountain  may  be  too  dry 
for  much  plant  growth  of  any  kind 
unless  mountain  streams  are  abund¬ 
ant.  Mountain  animals  have  warm 
coats  and  are  nimble  enough  to 
climb  among  high  rocks  to  obtain 
plant  food  growing  there. 

2.  About  one-fifth. 

3.  Faulting. 

4.  The  snow  line  will  be  farther  from 
the  peak  of  a  high  mountain  than 
from  the  peak  of  a  low  mountain. 

5.  A  huge  mass  of  ice  and  snow  that 
moves  slowly  down  inclines  of  land. 

Page  165: 

1.  Wind,  rain,  snow,  heat,  and  cold. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  By  helicopter. 

4.  To  make  electricity. 

5.  To  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the  sports. 

Page  184: 

1.  Because  few  travelers  from  other 
regions  visited  their  communities. 

2.  They  are  old,  because  spire-like 
peaks  have  been  worn  down. 

3.  The  western  side  because  warm, 
moisture-bearing  winds  blow  from 


the  west  and  drop  their  moisture  on 
that  side. 

4.  Moist,  rich  soil  good  for  growing 
such  tropical  plants  as  pineapples 
and  sugar  cane. 

5.  Because  they  have  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  natural  resources; 
because  they  are  hard  workers  and 
good  workers;  and  because  they 
have  adjusted  their  lives  to  the  con¬ 
ditions,  dangers,  and  hardships  of 
the  region  in  which  they  live. 

Page  186  (Unit  Questions): 

1.  About  one-fifth. 

2.  The  point  to  which  non-melting 
snow  extends  down  a  mountainside. 

3.  The  point  down  a  mountainside  at 
which  trees  begin  to  grow. 

4.  To  save  time  and  hazardous  trips 
over  the  top  or  around  mountains. 

5.  Because  so  many  mountainsides  are 
forested  and  forest  fires,  spreading 
from  tree  to  tree  could  destroy  com¬ 
munities  in  their  path;  because 
much  modern  fire-fighting  equip¬ 
ment  would  not  be  practical  in 
mountain  communities;  because  the 
destruction  of  forests  would  work 
an  economic  hardship  on  people  who 
earned  their  living  working  in  them 
or  depended  upon  them  for  fuel. 

6.  Because  there  is  a  rainy  season  and 
a  dry  season.  In  the  rainy  season, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  water  pow¬ 
er;  in  the  dry  season,  if  there  were 
no  dams,  there  would  be  little  or 
none. 

7.  Because  mountain  people  were  not 
in  touch  with  advances  and  changes 
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taking  place  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  continued  to  live  much 
as  they  had  in  the  past. 

8.  The  people  are  proud  of  their  past 
and  their  costumes  are  a  part  of 
their  past.  Holidays  or  special 
days  often  commemorate  impor¬ 
tant  events  of  the  past  and  are  a 
suitable  time  for  wearing  clothes 
of  the  past. 

9.  Because  trading  grew  up  where 
goods  had  to  be  shifted  from  one 
boat  to  another  or  from  one  trans¬ 
portation  facility  to  another;  be¬ 
cause  the  waterfalls  at  such  points 
could  be  used  to  create  electricity. 

10.  Soil  and  transportation  are  poor. 

11.  Irrigation  systems  to  supply  water 
for  the  land. 

12.  Butte,  Montana. 

13.  Mount  McKinley  in  Alaska. 

14.  For  being  one  of  the  wettest  places 
on  earth. 

15.  Herdsmen  did  it  to  pass  away  the 
time  while  they  watched  flocks  or 
herds.  They  also  did  it  at  home 
when  they  were  kept  indoors  by 
the  weather. 

16.  Coal,  oil,  gas,  iron,  good  farm  land. 

17.  The  geysers. 

18.  Uranium. 

19.  Poor  in  the  natural  resources  listed 
in  16  above.  Rich  in  making  best 
possible  use  of  natural  resources 
it  does  have  (timber,  grazing  land, 
water  power),  and  in  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  people. 


UNIT  EVALUATION 

1.  Has  the  child  learned  where  the  major 
hill  and  mountain  regions  of  the  world 
and  of  the  United  States  are  located? 

2.  Can  the  child  locate  and  identify  sev¬ 
eral  important  mountain  peaks? 

3.  Can  the  child  identify  mountain  re¬ 
gions  known  throughout  the  world  for 
their  beauty  and  for  the  recreational  and 
sports  life  they  afford? 

4.  Has  the  child  learned  the  different 
ways  mountain  people  earn  their  living? 

5.  Can  the  child  name  specific  ways  in 
which  man  has  made  life  in  mountain  re¬ 
gions  easier,  safer,  and  more  pleasant? 

6.  Has  the  child  grasped  the  importance 
of  communication  and  transportation  in 
bringing  about  changes  in  mountain  com¬ 
munities? 

7.  Has  the  child  learned  the  importance 
of  water  power  to  electricity? 

8.  Is  the  child  familiar  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  terms  which  apply  specifically 
to  hill  and  mountain  regions? 

9.  Has  the  child  grasped  the  concept  that 
hills  and  mountains  modify  the  plant  and 
animal  life  as  well  as  the  climate? 

10.  Can  the  child  name  the  different  ways 
in  which  mountains  are  formed? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

The  following  books  and  audio-visual 
aids  may  be  useful  in  this  unit. 

Books: 

Bailey,  Bernadine,  PICTURE  BOOK  OF 
ALASKA,  Whitman,  1958 
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Bailey,  Bernadine,  PICTURE  BOOK  OF 
HAWAII,  Whitman,  1960 

Bloch,  Marie  Halun,  MOUNTAINS  ON 
THE  MOVE,  Coward,  1960 

Boardman,  Fon  W.,  Jr.,  TUNNELS, 
Walck,  1960 

Bragdon,  Lillian  J.,  THE  LAND  OF  WIL¬ 
LIAM  TELL,  Lippincott,  1953 

Bruehr,  Walter,  VOLCANO!,  Morrow, 
1962 

Cary,  Sturgis  F.,  VOLCANOES  AND 
GLACIERS,  Coward,  1959 

Douglas,  William  0.,  MUIR  OF  THE 
MOUNTAINS,  Golden,  1960 

Goetz,  Delia,  MOUNTAINS,  Morrow, 
1962 

Reinfeld,  Fred,  URANIUM  AND  OTHER 
MIRACLE  METALS,  Sterling,  1959 

Rubicam,  Harry  C.,  Jr.,  MEN  AT  WORK 
IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  STATES,  Putnam, 
1960 

Smith,  Bradford,  THE  ISLANDS  OF 
HAWAII,  Lippincott,  1960 

Spyri,  Johanna,  HEIDI,  Random,  1959 

Thompson,  Peter,  WONDERS  OF  OUR 
NATIONAL  PARKS,  Dodd,  1961 

White,  Anne  Terry,  ALL  ABOUT  MOUN¬ 
TAINS  AND  MOUNTAINEERING, 
Random,  1962 

Wood,  Frances,  GRAND  CANYON— 
ZION— BRYCE  CANYON,  Follett,  1962 

Wood,  Frances,  YELLOWSTONE— GLA¬ 
CIER— GRAND  TETON,  Follett,  1962 


Films: 

Children  of  the  Alps,  EBF,  13  min. 

Energy  in  Our  Rivers,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Geography  of  South  America:  Countries 
of  the  Andes,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Geography  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Understanding  Our  Earth:  Glaciers,  Cor¬ 
onet,  11  min. 

Understanding  Our  Earth:  How  Its  Sur¬ 
face  Changes,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Zion  National  Park,  Barr,  5  min. 

Filmstrips: 

Appalachian  Highlands  (U.S.  Regional 
Geography  Series),  McG-H 

Austrian  Alps  (Central  Europe),  EBF 

Countries  of  the  Andes,  Part  1  and  Part 
2  (Latin  America — Regions  and  Coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America),  McG-H 

Earth’s  Crust,  The  (Rocks  and  Minerals 
Group),  SVE 

Rocky  Mountain  Area,  The:  Backbone  of 
the  Nation  (U.S.  Geography — Social 
Studies  Series),  McG-H 

Southern  Interior  Uplands  (The  South), 
SVE 

Then  and  Now  in  the  Appalachian  Moun¬ 
tains  (Then  and  Now  in  the  United 
States),  EBF 

Then  and  Now  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(Then  and  Now  in  the  United  States), 
EBF 
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UNIT 

4 

ACTIVITIES 


You  Find  out  about  the  Past 

Choose  a  plains  region  of  the 
United  States.  If  you  live  in  a  plains 
section,  use  your  own  region.  Find 
out  about  the  kind  of  land  this  was 
when  the  first  settlers  came.  Find 
out  how  people  changed  the  land. 
Tell  how  this  made  the  land  in  this 
region  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

If  there  are  people  in  your  commu¬ 
nity  who  lived  here  years  ago,  ask 
them  to  come  to  your  class  and  tell 
about  changes  that  have  been  made. 
Ask  these  people  to  show  the  class 
any  pictures  they  have  of  the  com¬ 
munity  long  ago. 

You  Make  a  Picture  Story 

Find  a  piece  of  wood  and  put  it  in 
the  center  of  the  wall.  Around  it 
make  pictures  of  some  of  the  things 
made  of  this  kind  of  wood  today. 


You  Tell  about  Trade 

Choose  a  plains  region  of  the 
United  States.  Make  a  list  with  two 
sections.  In  one  section  list  the  things 
that  are  raised  and  made  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  In  the  other  section  list  the 
things  the  people  in  this  region  might 
need  to  buy. 

You  Compare  Farms 

The  class  may  form  two  groups. 
One  group  might  write  a  letter  that 
could  have  come  from  a  farmer  in  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  United  States. 
He  could  tell  about  his  life  or  the 
farm  and  the  work  he  does.  He  could 
also  tell  about  the  tools  he  uses. 

The  other  group  might  write  a  let¬ 
ter  that  could  have  come  from  a  farm¬ 
er  of  India.  This  farmer  could  tell 
about  his  life  and  the  work  he  does. 
He  could  tell  about  the  tools  he  uses. 
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Hill  and 

Mountain  Regions 
of  the  Earth 

Men  have  hung  by  a  line  swinging 
over  the  rocky  points  of  land  far  be¬ 
low  them.  They  have  held  close  to  a 
smooth  ledge  while  reaching  for  foot¬ 
ing.  They  have  fought  for  breath  in 
icy  air.  The  danger  of  mountains 
has  always  been  a  challenge  to  men. 

Men  have  always  felt  this  challenge 
of  the  mountains.  Step  by  step,  they 
have  fought  to  climb  them.  The  re¬ 
ward  is  to  reach  the  top,  or  peak ,  and 
look  down  on  endless  land.  From  the 
mountain  peak,  men  can  truly  feel 
that  all  the  earth  is  theirs. 

The  elevation  of  mountain  regions 
is  not  the  same  in  all  places.  But  any 
land  which  rises  many  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  surrounding  land  area 
is  called  a  mountain. 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 

The  beauty  and  challenge  of  the  mountains 
brings  many  people  to  Switzerland  each 
year. 


Hill  and  Mountain  Land 


Mountains  may  be  rock  walls  that 
go  almost  straight  up  or  down.  These 
are  called  cliffs  or  bluffs. 

Without  hills  and  mountains,  cli¬ 
mate  and  plant  growth  would  be 
more  alike  from  place  to  place. 

Mountains  cover  a  small  part  of 
the  earth’s  land  surface.  Only  a  small 
number  of  the  world’s  people  live  in 
mountain  regions. 

Many  hill  regions  are  very  pleasant 
places  in  which  to  live,  but  for  years 


most  mountains  were  thought  of  as 
barriers ,  blocking  men’s  progress 
across  the  earth. 

How  do  mountains  form? 

The  earth  is  very  old.  Its  surface 
changes  as  the  years  go  by.  There 
have  been  pressures  from  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  that  have  pushed 
upward  with  great  force. 

One  way  mountains  are  formed  is 
by  faulting. 


British  Information  Service 


This  view  of  mountains  in  Africa  shows  faulting. 


Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center 


Erosion  sometimes  brings  granite  rock  to  the 
surface. 


Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center 

Folding  makes  the  land  look  like  a  wash¬ 
board. 


A  fault  is  a  crack,  running  straight 
up  and  down,  in  a  huge  rock  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  Usually,  the  rock  on 
one  side  of  the  crack  is  pushed  up 
higher  than  that  on  the  other.  More 
mountains  are  formed  by  faulting 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Great  heat  under  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  pushed  hot  rock  upward.  As 
this  cooled,  it  formed  mountains. 
Much  granite  found  on  mountains  is 
this  kind  of  rock.  It  has  come  to  the 
surface  after  long  erosion. 

Mountains  have  been  made  an¬ 
other  way.  Sometimes  a  small  part 
of  the  earth’s  surface  was  pushed  up 
like  a  dome. 

In  still  other  places,  the  earth’s 
surface  has  folded,  or  wrinkled  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unequal  strength  of  un¬ 
derground  rock. 


Many  of  these  folds  are  upward, 
like  the  raised  part  of  a  washboard. 
Others  are  downward.  The  cause  of 
all  of  these  pressures  is  often  many 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  some  places,  mountains  have 
been  formed  by  underground  explo¬ 
sions,  caused  by  underground  pres¬ 
sure.  Large  amounts  of  liquid  rock, 
or  lava,  ashes,  and  other  materials 
have  poured  out  of  the  earth  and 
made  cone-shaped  mountains.  These 
are  called  volcanoes.  In  some  places 
there  are  still  live  or  active  volcanoes, 
which  burst  forth  with  smoke  and 
flame,  or  erupt,  from  time  to  time. 
Many  mountain  peaks  today  are 
dead  volcanoes. 


Some  mountains  are  volcanoes. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Interior  National  Park  Service 


Doming  sometimes  forms  highlands. 

Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Center  159 


Colorado  Department  of  Public  Relations 


There  are  many  snow-covered  peaks  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 


What  happens  in  the  highest  mountains? 

At  some  time  of  year,  nearly  all 
mountain  peaks  are  covered  with 
snow.  The  snow  melts  in  summer, 
but  the  highest  mountains  never  lose 
their  snow  cover. 

Snow  stays  all  year  round  on  these 
high  peaks  because  the  high,  thin  air 
is  very  cold.  The  snow  line  is  not  at 
the  same  place  on  all  mountains.  In 
places  where  there  is  more  snowfall, 
it  reaches  farther  down  the  moun¬ 
tain.  It  is  higher  in  the  parts  of  the 
earth  that  are  near  the  equator. 

In  the  equatorial  regions,  the  snow 
line  may  be  as  high  as  14,000  to 


20,000  feet.  Farther  north  or  south, 
it  may  be  5,000  to  10,000  feet.  Near 
the  Arctic  regions,  it  may  be  as  low 
as  2,000  feet  above  sea  level  or  even 
at  sea  level  near  the  poles. 

Sometimes  large  fields  of  ice  and 
snow  move  down  mountainsides. 
These  slowly  moving  masses  of  ice 
and  snow  are  glaciers.  They  scrape 
away  rocks  and  soil  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  causing  much  erosion. 

Below  the  snow  line  some  plants 
grow.  Trees  grow  farther  down  the 
mountainside.  The  highest  edge  of 
tree  growth  is  known  as  the  timber 
line. 


Glaciers  scrape  away  rocks  and  soil. 


Words  to  Know 

barriers  (ba'i  erz)  158 

bluffs  (blufz)  158 
erupt  (erupt')  159 
faulting  (folt'ing)  158 
folded  (fold'ed)  159 
lava  (la'va)  159 


Questions 

1.  How  do  mountains  affect  plant 
and  animal  life? 

2.  How  much  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  earth  is  mountains? 

3.  What  is  the  up  or  down  movement 
of  parts  of  large  broken  sections 
of  the  earth’s  surface  called? 

4.  How  does  altitude  affect  the  snow 
line? 


peak  (pek)  157 

timber  line  (tim'ber  lln)  160 
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5.  What  is  a  glacier? 

* 

You  See  for  Yourself 

1 

1 

Make  a  list  of  ten  mountains  and 
compare  their  heights. 


Men  Change  Hill  and  Mountain  Regions 


Once  the  broad  hills  and  steep 
mountain  slopes  were  untouched  by 
men.  The  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills 
were  covered  with  grass  and  trees. 
Mountains  rose  to  rocky  peaks,  with 
lower  slopes  often  covered  by  timber- 
land  and  grassland. 

The  winds  and  water,  the  glaciers, 
and  the  rockslides  changed  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  time  went  on.  Rivers  cut 
passes  and  valleys  through  the  high 
ranges.  Glaciers  left  bare  rocky  land 
behind.  Wind,  water,  and  glaciers 


all  caused  erosion  of  mountains. 

Then  men  came  to  the  hills  and 
mountains  and  made  faster  changes 
than  those  of  erosion.  First,  they 
lived  in  the  hills.  They  cut  down  trees 
and  made  homes.  They  planted  crops 
and  marked  the  hills  with  their  fields. 
They  cut  roads  up  mountainsides  to 
grassy  pastures  where  they  took 
their  herds  to  graze.  They  pulled 
themselves  to  the  rocky  peaks  to  see 
the  land  beyond.  Men  had  come  to 
live  on  the  mountains. 
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Mountain  travel  is  made  much  easier  and 
faster  for  this  train.  It  will  travel  through 
the  mountain  instead  of  over  it. 

How  have  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  helped? 

If  men  were  to  be  able  to  live  on 
the  mountains,  they  had  to  bring 
many  supplies  and  products  from 
other  places.  The  people  needed 
transportation  to  bring  these  prod¬ 
ucts  to  them.  They  needed  transpor¬ 
tation  to  send  the  things  they  made 
and  grew  to  other  places. 

Minerals  were  found  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  some  moun¬ 
tain  regions.  Equipment,  oi  tools  for 
the  mines,  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
high  levels.  The  products  of  the 
mines  had  to  be  sent  to  other  com¬ 
munities.  Transportation  was 
needed  for  many  reasons. 

Slowly  and  with  hard  work,  men 
built  roads  through  the  mountains. 
They  cut  away  layers  of  rock  and 
blew  away  parts  of  the  mountains 
and  built  railroads  over  them. 


Santa  Fe  Railway 


Sometimes  they  cut  a  tunnel  from 
one  side  of  a  mountain  to  the  other. 
Then  they  ran  a  road  or  railroad 
through  the  mountain  instead  of 
over  it.  In  some  places  they  used 
cables  and  pulled  carloads  of  people 
and  goods  up  mountainsides. 


In  some  places,  such  as  Switzerland,  cables  pull  cars  up  the  mountains. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service 


Forest  rangers  communicate  by  radio  tele¬ 
phone. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service 


Helicopters  bring  supplies  to  some  mountain 
areas. 


Airplanes  landed  wherever  enough 
flat  land  could  be  found  for  an  air¬ 
field.  Helicopters  brought  supplies  to 
places  where  planes  could  not  land. 

The  wires  of  communication  soon 
reached  from  the  hills,  up  the  moun¬ 
tainsides.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
connected  mountain  communities 
with  the  world. 

Today  modern  communication 
reaches  to  most  mountain  communi¬ 
ties.  The  ever-watchful  forest  ran¬ 
ger,  on  guard  against  the  fires  that 
can  destroy  forests  and  mountain 
communities,  sends  his  messages  by 
telephone  or  radio. 

Radio  stations  and  television  tow¬ 
ers  are  built  on  the  slopes  of  many 
mountains.  They  bring  news  and  en¬ 
tertainment  from  far  away. 


Harza  Engineering  Company 


Electricity  is  being  made  with  the  help  of  water  power. 
How  is  water  power  used? 


The  mountains  have  been  changed 
by  men  as  they  have  made  fast-mov¬ 
ing  streams  useful  to  them. 

Mountain  communities  are  often 
rich  in  water  power.  Many  lakes 
and  streams  are  found  in  these  re¬ 
gions.  Countries  such  as  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States  have  made  much  use  of  water 
power  for  electricity. 

The  power  of  the  water  is  also  used 
to  run  machines  that  help  manufac¬ 
ture  electricity.  These  machines  are 
called  turbines.  The  electricity  runs 
machines  for  many  kinds  of  work  in 
the  mountains  and  far  away,  too. 

The  richest  store  of  water  power 
is  found  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
Africa  where  there  is  heavy  rainfall 
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When  it  rains,  water  is  saved  here  to  be 
used  in  the  dry  season. 


and  steep  plateau  land  that  drops 
sharply  to  the  sea.  However,  Africa 
is  only  beginning  to  develop  this  wa¬ 
ter  power.  Mountain  regions  of  Asia 
are  rich  in  water  power  at  some  times 
of  the  year  and  poor  in  water  power 
at  other  times.  Because  rainfall  is 
uneven,  the  improvement,  or  devel¬ 
opment,  of  water  power  is  difficult. 


Natural  Rubber  Bureau 


How  have  resorts  changed  life  in  the  hills 
and  mountains? 

When  roads  led  up  the  mountains, 
people  used  them  to  travel  to  moun¬ 
tain  regions.  Soon  many  people  were 
visiting  there.  The  beautiful  scenes, 
the  slopes  for  skiing  and  climbing, 
and  the  clear  fresh  air,  all  drew  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  mountains. 

New  and  better  roads  were  made. 
On  these,  it  was  easier  for  people  to 
get  up  into  the  mountains.  With  this 
better  transportation,  it  was  not  long 
before  many  mountain  slopes  were 
dotted  with  resorts,  ski  lifts,  a  kind 


Words  to  Know 

development  (development)  164 
equipment  (ekwip'ment)  162 
ski  lifts  (ske  liftz)  165 
tunnel  (tun'nel)  162 
turbines  (tur'blnz)  164 
Questions 

1.  What  climate  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  change  mountains? 

2.  What  was  improved  to  bring  more 
people  to  the  mountains? 


of  mountain  elevator,  and  new  moun¬ 
tain  communities. 

What  are  hills  and  mountains  like  now? 

Only  a  few  tall  peaks  are  still  bar¬ 
riers  to  men  in  their  attempt  to  make 
all  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  their 
home.  Most  hills  and  mountains  have 
more  and  more  people  living  on  them. 
They  use  their  products  or  resources, 
vacation  on  their  slopes,  and  build 
communities  which  use  the  power 
from  their  lakes  and  streams.  Today 
the  mountains  of  the  earth  are  the 
home  of  man. 


3.  How  can  men  reach  places  where 
airplanes  cannot  land? 

4.  What  is  an  important  use  of  wa¬ 
ter  power? 

5.  What  are  two  reasons  people  like 
to  vacation  in  the  mountains? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

For  many  years  Mount  Everest 
was  one  of  the  few  mountains  that 
men  had  not  climbed.  In  1953  and 
in  1956  the  mountain  was  climbed. 
Read  about  one  of  the  trips  up  Mount 
Everest  and  about  the  experiences  of 
the  men  who  reached  the  top. 
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Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 


Australian  News  and  Information  Bureau 


Coffee  is  harvested  in  the  mountains  of  South  America,  a  boy  herds  sheep  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  and  a  gold  miner  works  in  the  Australian  mountains. 


Living  in  Hill  and  Mountain  Communities 


How  do  people  live  in  the  mountains? 

Wherever  there  are  hills  and 
mountains,  there  have  been  men  to 
climb  them  and  to  live  on  them.  The 
people  who  live  on  the  hills  or  the 
lower  slopes  of  mountains  have  more 
communication  with  other  places 
than  the  people  who  live  high  in  the 
mountains. 

In  some  places,  mountain  people 
move  up  and  down  the  slopes  with 
the  seasons.  In  summer,  they  move 
up  the  mountains  with  their  herds. 
In  winter,  they  come  back  down  with 
their  animals. 


The  way  of  life  of  mountain  peo¬ 
ple  is  different  from  region  to  region, 
but  all  mountain  people  must  over¬ 
come  difficulties. 

Men  must  use  as  much  of  the 
earth’s  surface  as  possible,  because 
of  the  growing  number  of  people. 
They  are  learning  to  make  greater 
and  better  use  of  mountain  land. 

As  better  communication  brings 
ideas  from  other  communities  to 
mountain  people,  their  ways  are 
changing  rapidly.  Today  many 
mountain  communities  are  as  mod¬ 
ern  as  communities  anywhere. 


In  some  places  communities  such  as  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  have  been  built  in 
mountain  regions. 


Kentucky  Department  of  Public  Information 


Costumes  Of  Mountain  People 

& 


Switzerland 


Greece 


Russia 


Norway 


Peru 


Scotland 


Mongol 


India 


Since  people  of  hill  and  mountain 
communities  are  more  separated 
from  the  world  than  many  other  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  earth,  they  hold  on  to  old 
customs  for  a  longer  time.  Long  ago, 
when  people  of  different  countries 
were  widely  separated,  the  people  of 
each  land  had  their  own  kind  of 
clothes. 


In  some  mountain  communities 
the  clothes  of  those  earlier  days  are 
saved  and  worn  for  special  holidays. 

Tourists  who  visit  the  communi¬ 
ties  enjoy  the  bright  clothes  and  the 
look  of  life  as  it  was  lived  long  ago. 
Often  people  in  mountain  communi¬ 
ties  wear  these  special  clothes,  or  cos¬ 
tumes,  for  dances  they  do  for  visitors. 
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In  the  United  States 


How  do  people  live  in  the  mountains  of 
the  East? 

If  you  look  on  a  map  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  you  will  see 
a  section  of  mountains  called  the  Ap¬ 
palachians.  Strips  of  highland  and 
valley  run  side  by  side  stretching 
north  and  south.  The  Appalachian 
Mountains  are  nearly  1,500  miles 
long  from  the  northern  end  in  Cana¬ 
da  to  the  southern  end  in  Alabama. 


A  fall-line  city  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  elevation. 


One  strip  of  highland  lies  just  be¬ 
yond  the  steep  rise  called  the  fall 
line.  This  sharp  change  in  elevation 
was  once  a  barrier  to  water  trans¬ 
portation.  Here,  rivers  and  streams 
formed  rapids  or  falls.  Cities  were 
built  along  this  fall  line,  where  men 
moved  goods  from  one  boat  to  an¬ 
other.  Fall-line  cities  are  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania;  Trenton,  New 
Jersey ;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Richmond,  Virginia; 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Columbia, 
Augusta,  and  Macon,  Georgia. 

The  farmers  in  this  area  raise  ap¬ 
ples  and  tobacco  and  have  herds  of 
dairy  cattle. 


One  of  the  other  strips  of  highland 
runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia 
and  Tennessee.  The  highest  peak  in 
the  Appalachians  is  Mount  Mitchell 
in  North  Carolina.  Another  arm  of 
this  section  of  land  runs  into  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
beauty  of  the  area  makes  it  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  vacationers  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation.  Valleys  and  gaps  give 
flat  land  for  railroads  and  highways. 

Where  the  Appalachian  range 
reaches  New  England,  it  is  known  as 
the  Northeastern  Uplands.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in 
New  York.  These  mountains  are  old 
and  worn  down  by  running  water 
and  ice.  The  Adirondacks  were 
formed  by  a  rising  of  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  known  as  doming. 
They  were  changed  during  glacial 
times.  The  Green  Mountains  in  Ver¬ 
mont  have  rounded  summits ,  or 
peaks.  The  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire  are  higher  and  less  worn 
down. 

Another  strip  of  land  known  as  the 
Appalachian  Plateau  stretches 
through  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Alabama.  Here,  there  are 
steep  hillsides.  In  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  western  Maryland,  eastern 
West  Virginia,  and  western  Virginia 
the  hills  rise  into  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  In  this  region,  there  are 
many  beds  of  coal  and  petroleum  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  Where  there  are 
valleys  there  are  some  farms. 


Kentucky  Department  of  Public  Information 


Much  coal  is  found  in  these  hills  in  Kentucky. 


Cows  graze  in  a  valley  in  New  Hampshire. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 


MONTANA 


*ellowsfone  Park 


SOUTH 


IDAHO 


\%  Denver 


UTAH 


COLO] 


>Pueblo 


Albuquerque 


MEXICO 


OZARK  MOUNTAINS 


How  do  people  live  in  the  midwestern 
highlands? 

The  Ozark  Mountains  break  the 
flat  middle  western  plain.  Because  of 
the  dome  shape  of  these  mountains, 
they  are  often  called  the  Ozark  Pla¬ 
teau.  These  mountains  cover  about 
40,000  square  miles  in  southern  Mis¬ 
souri,  northwestern  Arkansas,  and 
northeastern  Oklahoma. 

For  many  years,  this  area  re¬ 
mained  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  because  of  poor  trans¬ 
portation.  Today  better  roads  bring 
many  tourists  to  visit  this  region. 

How  do  people  live  in  western  highlands? 

If  you  look  on  the  map  on  this  page 
you  will  see  another  highland  area 
farther  inland.  The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Range  is  found  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  extends 
northward  through  Canada  to  the 
western  part  of  Alaska.  It  extends 
southward  to  Mexico.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  are  much  higher  than  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  The  whole 
range  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
Appalachians. 
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The  Rocky  Mountains  are  made  up 
of  three  sections.  The  Northern 
Rockies  extend  through  parts  of 
northern  Montana  and  Idaho.  The 
rest  of  this  section  extends  north¬ 
ward  into  Canada. 

The  Middle  Rockies  extend 
through  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
northern  Wyoming.  A  number  of 
ranges,  such  as  the  Salt  River  and 
the  Wind  Range  make  up  the  Rockies 
in  Wyoming.  Another  Wyoming 
range  is  the  Teton. 


•H  DAKOT 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


ARIZONA 


TEXAi 


The  southern  Rockies  are  in  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 
They  are  higher  than  the  other 
ranges.  This  section  is  really  made 
up  of  two  parts  that  run  north  and 
south.  The  eastern  section  rises 
5,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  high 
plains  to  the  east.  In  this  region  are 
Long’s  Peak,  14,255  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  Pike’s  Peak,  almost  as 
high.  Both  of  these  peaks  are  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  In  the  western  section  is  the 
tallest  peak  in  the  Rockies.  It  is 
Mount  Elbert,  14,431  feet  high.  It 
is  also  in  Colorado.  There  are  fifty- 
five  peaks  in  Colorado  more  than 
14,000  feet  high. 

Men  irrigate  some  land  in  the  mountains  such 
as  this  farm  in  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  Department  of  Development 


Sheep  graze  in  pastures  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 


Because  of  the  direction  the  winds 
blow  in  this  area,  the  climate  is  not 
the  same  on  the  eastern  and  the  west¬ 
ern  sides  of  the  mountains.  In  this 
part  of  North  America  the  winds 
blow  mostly  from  the  west.  The 
winds  are  warm  and  wet.  When  they 
blow  against  the  mountains  they  rise 
and  become  cool.  Then  rain  or  snow 
falls.  This  happens  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains.  Since  the  rain 
falls  here,  the  eastern  side  does  not 
get  much  rainfall. 

Farming  and  ranching  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  valleys.  Most  of  the  land 
is  dry,  but  irrigation  helps  the  farm¬ 
er.  Grain,  sugar  beets,  melons,  and 
vegetables  are  often  grown.  Barley, 
alfalfa,  fruit,  potatoes,  and  wheat 
are  important  crops.  Cattle  and 
sheep  graze  in  the  valleys  in  spring 
and  winter.  When  summer  comes 
and  the  dry  land  becomes  dryer, 
herds  are  driven  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  graze. 

New  Mexico  Department  of  Development 


Logging  is  an  important  business. 


Lumbering,  too,  is  important  work 
in  this  region.  Most  logging  centers 
are  in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Much  mineral  wealth  has  been 
found  in  the  Rockies.  Copper,  silver, 
gold,  lead,  and  zinc  have  long  been 
mined.  Uranium,  used  in  atomic 
projects,  was  found  later. 


Coal,  petroleum,  oil,  shale,  phos¬ 
phate,  and  iron  are  also  found  here. 

High  in  the  Rockies,  there  are  small 
mining  towns.  These  towns  get  their 
food  and  supplies  from  the  valleys 
below.  The  greatest  copper  mining 
center  is  near  Butte,  Montana. 
Others  are  in  Utah  and  Arizona. 


The  greatest  center  for  copper  mining  is  Butte,  Montana. 

Montana  Highway  Commission 


The  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints 

Salt  Lake  City  is  near  the  mountains. 


Cities  in  the  Rockies  have  grown 
as  trading  centers,  transportation  or 
vacation  towns,  and  as  mining 
camps.  Meat  packing  is  often  an  im¬ 
portant  industry.  Gateway  cities  to 
the  Rockies  are  Denver  and  Pueblo, 
Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Yellowstone,  the  first  national 
park  in  the  United  States,  is  in  the 
Middle  Rockies.  It  is  on  a  plateau 
a  mile  and  a  half  above  sea  level. 

Denver,  Colorado,  is  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies. 

Colorado  Visitors  Bureau— Photo  by  O.  Roach 


Biography  Outline 

John  Colter 
1770-1813 
American 
Trapper,  Explorer 

Discovered  and  explored  Yellowstone  re¬ 
gion  and  discovered  several  passes  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


This  beautiful  region  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  John  Colter,  a  trapper  in  the 
west.  His  reports  gave  the  first  in¬ 
formation  we  had  about  many  west¬ 
ern  mountain  areas. 

The  park  lies  mostly  in  Wyoming, 
but  partly  in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

There  are  great  forests  of  pine, 
spruce,  and  fir.  Deer,  antelope,  elk, 
mountain  sheep,  buffalo,  moose,  and 
grizzly  bears  roam  the  park. 

Geysers ,  fountain-like  hot  springs, 
are  of  interest  to  vacationers.  Lakes, 
falls,  and  the  passages  of  lowland 
between  cliffs,  called  canyons  give 
beauty  to  the  park. 


Yellowstone  is  famous  for  geysers. 


The  high  plateau  land  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  mountains  farther 
west  covers  parts  of  Washington, 
Orgeon,  and  Idaho;  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 
California.  Much  of  this  land  is  too 
dry  for  farming  except  in  places 
where  it  is  being  irrigated. 

When  you  look  at  the  map  on  this 
page  you  can  see  these  far  western 
mountains.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  stretch  over  four  hundred 
miles  through  east-central  Califor¬ 
nia.  Mount  Whitney,  14,495  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  the  tallest  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  United  States,  south  of 
Alaska.  Most  of  California’s  gold  is 
found  in  the  region  near  it. 

Lassen  Peak  is  an  active  volcano 
in  the  range.  Many  pine  trees  grow 
in  the  nearby  area.  One  of  the  great 
canyons  carved  by  the  Colorado  Riv¬ 
er  is  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  Sierra 
Nevada-Cascades  are  visited  by 
many  tourists.  Caring  for  them  is 
an  important  business. 

Lassen  Peak  is  an  active  volcano. 
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Many  tourists  spend  a  vacation  skiing  in  the 
Rockies. 

Colorado  Department  of  Public  Relations 


Great  valleys  lie  west  of  the  mountains. 


New  Mexico  Department  of  Development 


West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cas- 
cade  Mountains  lie  great  valleys  al¬ 
most  as  flat  as  plains.  Here  the  land 
is  rich  and  many  large  communities 
have  been  built. 

Still  farther  west  there  are  the 
coast  mountains  which  lie  along  the 
sea.  In  some  places  a  very  narrow 
coastal  plain  lies  west  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Where  there  are  breaks  in  the 
mountains,  cities  such  as  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland  have  been  built. 

The  area  of  mountains  near  the 
west  coast  includes  several  ranges. 
The  Klamath  Mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  California  and  the 
southern  section  of  Oregon  have 


peaks  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  This  range  is  very  uneven, 
with  many  canyons  and  passes,  giv¬ 
ing  the  region  beautiful  scenery. 

The  Los  Angeles  ranges  reach  to 
San  Diego  County.  When  water  is 
brought  in  from  other  places,  the 
valleys  of  this  region  produce  citrus 
fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  and 
grapefruit.  The  area  is  also  rich  in 
oil  and  natural  gas.  The  San  Diego 
ranges  cover  the  rest  of  the  county. 

There  are  many  trees,  including 
the  famous  redwoods,  in  the  western 
mountains.  Ranches,  vineyards,  or¬ 
chards,  and  truck  farms  are  found  in 
the  valleys. 


The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  built  on  hills. 


San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 


MOUNTAINS  OF  ALASKA 


How  do  people  live  in  the  highlands  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii? 

Over  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  Alaska  are  mountains.  The 
mountains  of  the  coast  have  no  peaks 
higher  than  10,500  feet,  but  to  the 
northwest,  in  another  range,  there 
are  higher  peaks.  On  the  map  on 
this  page  you  can  see  the  mountains 
of  south-central  Alaska.  The  peak 
of  this  range  is  Mount  McKinley,  the 
highest  peak  in  North  America.  It 
is  20,269  feet  above  sea  level. 

On  the  Aleutian  Islands,  off  main¬ 
land  Alaska,  and  continuing  on  the 
Alaska  peninsula,  are  other  moun¬ 
tains.  These  make  up  the  range  of 
the  volcanic  Aleutian  Range.  Some 
are  still  active  volcanoes. 


Mount  McKinley  is  the  highest  peak  in  North 
America. 


There  are  forests  of  beautiful  trees 
on  some  of  the  lower  ranges  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  but  many  of  the  high  volcanic 
ranges  are  bare  and  rocky  with  little 
sign  of  plant  or  animal  life. 


There  are  many  bare,  rocky  mountains  in 
Alaska. 
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Company  towns  have 
been  built  near  places 
where  pineapples  are 
grown. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  HAWAII 
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The  eroded  tops  of  volcanoes  form 
the  surface  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
All  the  islands  have  mountains.  In 
some  places  they  rise  steeply  in  cliffs. 
In  other  places,  the  land  rises  gently 
in  rolling  hills. 

Much  of  the  land  is  covered  with 
thick  tropical-plant  growth.  On  one 
side  of  the  islands,  the  winds  off  the 
ocean  drop  large  amounts  of  rain. 
Beyond  the  mountains  are  lands  that 
need  rain,  but  get  very  little  mois¬ 
ture. 


Dole  Corporation 

Mount  Waialeale ,  on  Kauai  Island, 
is  one  of  the  wettest  places  on  earth. 

Today  most  of  the  people  of  Ha¬ 
waii  live  in  cities  and  towns.  Many 
people  live  in  company  towns  near 
places  where  sugar  cane  and  pineap¬ 
ples  are  grown. 

The  manufacturing  and  canning 
of  products  of  these  two  crops  give 
work  to  many  people.  A  pleasant 
climate  and  beautiful  scenery  bring 
many  tourists  to  the  islands. 


Dole  Corporation 


Raising  pineapples  gives  work  to  many  peo¬ 
ple. 


In  Other  Parts  of  the  World 

MOUNTAINS  OF  EUROPE 


gions  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
famous  ranges  is  the  Alps.  Though 


Swiss  mountain  homes  are  pleasant  outside 
and  inside. 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 


this  range  reaches  into  several  coun¬ 
tries,  the  mountain  regions  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  are  the  best  known.  These 
are  young  mountains.  Much  of  the 
land  is  covered  by  grassy  meadows. 

The  beauty  of  the  Alps  brings  vis¬ 
itors  from  all  over  the  world.  Ho¬ 
tels,  ski  runs,  and  roads  have  been 
built  to  make  travel  easy. 

The  houses  in  the  mountain  towns 
are  very  pleasant.  Often  the  houses 
have  broad  overhanging  roofs  and 
gaily  decorated  shutters.  Roofs  are 
low.  Strong  winds  sweeping  down 
the  mountains  would  carry  high 
roofs  away.  Much  of  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  buildings  is  beautifully 
carved.  Many  mountain  men  learn 
to  carve  to  pass  away  the  long,  lonely 
winters  and  to  make  things  which 
can  be  sold  to  the  tourists. 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 
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A  stone  avalanche  fence  protects  people  in 
the  valley  from  danger. 

Outside  the  house,  there  is  often  a 
stone  fence.  The  fence  is  strongly 
built  to  hold  back  the  landslides  and 
snowslides,  called  avalanches,  that 
happen  in  many  mountain  regions. 
People  who  live  in  the  mountains 
must  be  ready  to  face  danger. 

The  surface  of  the  mountains  al¬ 
lows  few  large  cities.  In  mountain 
regions  there  are  many  single  houses 
or  small  towns.  Herders  often  build 
huts  for  the  summer  months  on  the 
higher  sections  of  the  mountains. 
They  live  in  towns  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountains  in  the  winter. 

The  mountain  meadows  give  the 
Swiss  people  many  places  where  cat¬ 
tle  and  goats  may  graze.  These 
grasslands  are  owned  by  no  one  per¬ 
son,  but  by  all  the  Swiss  people.  All 
farmers  may  send  their  cattle  and 
goats  to  graze  on  them. 

The  milk  from  Swiss  goats  and 
cows  is  used  to  make  many  kinds  of 
cheese.  Swiss  cheese  is  known  all 
over  the  world.  Round  and  square, 
orange  and  pale  yellow,  large  and 
small — cheese  is  an  important  dairy 
product  of  the  Swiss  farmers. 


Trees  are  an  important  resource, 
and  most  buildings  are  made  of  wood. 
Since  the  country  does  not  have  oil 
or  coal,  wood  is  often  used  as  fuel. 
The  forests  also  hold  soil  and  keep  it 
from  eroding. 

Today  the  Swiss  people  work  at 
many  things.  Some  of  the  skills  the 
people  have  long  used  in  carving, 
clock  making,  and  lace  making,  have 
been  turned  to  the  producing  of  fine 
machinery.  Some  of  this  machinery 
now  produces  the  cloth,  lace,  and 
watches  that  used  to  be  made  by  hand. 

Switzerland  is  poor  in  some  re¬ 
sources.  It  has  no  coal,  oil,  gas,  iron, 
or  good  farming  land.  But  the  region 
does  have  electricity  produced  by  fast 
moving  water  in  lakes  and  streams, 
good  grassland,  and  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery.  It  also  has  skillful,  hard  work¬ 
ing  people.  This  is  why  it  is  often 
used  as  an  example  to  show  what 
men  can  do  in  a  mountain  region. 


Swiaa  National  Tourist  Office 


Swiss  people  do  skillful  work  in  factories. 
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On  the  map  on  pages  182  and  183, 
you  can  see  the  hill  and  mountain  re¬ 
gions  of  the  world,  and  the  products 
the  people  grow  or  make.  In  some 
of  these  places,  people  still  live  lone¬ 
ly  lives,  separated  from  the  world. 

The  highest  mountains  in  the 
world  are  the  Himalayas  in  Asia. 
Few  people  can  live  there. 

Words  to  Know 

Adirondack  (adTron'dak)  171 
Allegheny  (al'ega'm)  171 
avalanches  (av'a  lanchez)  181 
canyons  (kan'y unz)  175 
citrus  (sit'r&s)  177 
costumes  (kos'tumz)  169 
doming  (dom'ing)  171 
Elbert  (el'bert)  173 
fall  line  (fol'  lln)  170 
geysers  (gl'serz)  175 
Klamath  (klam'ath)  177 
Lassen  (las’n)  176 
Ozark  (o'zark)  172 
rapids  (rap'idz)  170 
summits  (sum'itz)  171 
Teton  (te'tdn)  172 


Modern  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  bring  most  mountain 
people  today  in  touch  with  other  peo¬ 
ple  and  places.  Their  way  of  life,  the 
products  they  trade,  and  the  growth 
of  their  communities  show  what 
strength  people  can  have  when  they 
use  the  ideas  of  men  and  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  all. 

uranium  (ura'niilm)  174 
Waialeale  (wla'laa'la)  179 
Questions 

1.  Why  did  people  in  hill  and  moun¬ 
tain  communities  keep  their  old 
customs  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  people  living  in  some  other 
regions? 

2.  How  can  you  tell  whether  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  eastern  United  States 
are  young  or  old? 

3.  Which  side  of  the  Rockies  gets  the 
most  rain?  Why? 

4.  What  kind  of  soil  is  found  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands? 

5.  Why  have  the  Swiss  people  been 
successful  in  living  in  the  moun¬ 
tains? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Look  at  some  photographs  of  beau¬ 
tiful  rock  formations  and  tell  the 
things  that  have  helped  to  shape 
them. 
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UNIT 


5 

SUMMARY 


Now  You  Know 


There  are  hills  and  mountains  all 
around  the  earth.  Some  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  have  been  pushed  up  by  action 
far  below  the  earth.  Others  are  worn 
down  by  wind,  water,  and  glaciers. 
We  can  tell  hills  and  mountains  from 
other  land  forms  because  they  have 
greater  elevation. 

Water  power  is  often  found  in  hill 
and  mountain  sections.  Some  people 
have  used  this  power  to  make  elec¬ 
tricity  in  mountain  communities. 

When  men  learned  to  live  on  the 
mountains  and  build  roads  through 
and  around  them,  they  had  overcome 
a  great  barrier.  The  transportation, 
communication,  and  machinery  of 
today  have  brought  mountain  com¬ 
munities  in  closer  touch  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  ever  before. 


An  important  business  of  many 
mountain  communities  today  is  care 
of  tourists.  The  entertainment  of 
visitors  has  brought  new  businesses 
to  many  communities. 

Mountains  were  once  thought  of 
as  barriers.  Today  men  have  learned 
to  make  use  of  them.  Some  of  the 
ways  of  mountain  people  are  not  like 
those  of  the  outside  world,  because 
they  have  been  separated  from  it. 

The  food  and  clothing  of  mountain 
people  depend  on  the  culture  of  the 
people,  the  materials  they  have  near¬ 
by,  the  work  they  do,  and  the  climate 
in  which  they  live.  The  people  of 
some  mountain  communities  wear 
the  costumes  of  long  ago  when  they 
give  dances  and  programs  to  enter¬ 
tain  visitors. 


You  Talk  It  Over 


On  sections  of  the  plains,  men  often 
wasted  good  land  by  overfarming  it 
with  one  crop.  On  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  men  more  often  have  been  un¬ 
wise  in  using  forests  and  mines.  Why 
is  this  so? 


Hawaii  and  Alaska  each  has  moun¬ 
tain  land  within  the  state.  Hawaii 
makes  much  use  of  this  land  while 
Alaska  puts  this  land  to  little  use. 
Why  is  this  so?  What  might  change 
this? 
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EVALUATION 


Questions 


1.  How  much  of  the  earth’s  surface 
is  mountains? 

2.  What  is  the  snow  line? 

3.  What  is  the  timber  line? 

4.  Why  were  tunnels  cut  through 
mountains? 

5.  Why  is  fire  a  special  danger  in 
many  mountain  communities? 

6.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  use  water 
power  in  Asia? 

7.  Why  have  communities  high  on 
mountains  been  different  from 
other  communities? 

8.  Why  do  people  often  wear  cos¬ 
tumes  of  long  ago  for  special  days 
in  mountain  communities? 

9.  Why  did  cities  form  along  the 
Eastern  fall  line? 

10.  Why  are  there  few  farms  in  the 
hills  of  West  Virginia? 


11.  What  do  many  western  farmers 
need  to  help  them  before  they  can 
grow  crops? 

12.  Near  what  city  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  copper  mining  section  of 
the  United  States? 

13.  Where  is  the  highest  peak  in  the 
United  States? 

14.  For  what  is  Mount  Waialeale  in 
Hawaii  noted? 

15.  Why  did  the  art  of  carving  de¬ 
velop  in  Swiss  mountain  commu¬ 
nities? 

16.  What  products  does  Switzerland 
need,  but  not  have? 

17.  What  is  a  special  interest  to  va¬ 
cationers  visiting  Yellowstone 
Park? 

18.  What  important  product  used 
today  is  found  in  the  Rockies? 

19.  In  what  ways  is  Switzerland  a 
poor  nation?  In  what  ways  is  it 
a  rich  nation? 
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EVALUATION 


Puzzlers 

On  this  page  are  a  group  of  riddles.  See  how  many  you  can  answer. 


Here  is  a  cheese,  a  special  kind, 

It  was  not  grown,  built,  or  mined. 
It  was  sent  from  high  in  the  Alps  one 
day, 

From  a  mountain  country  far  away. 
What  country  was  it? 


This  is  a  park,  that  we  all  know, 

In  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 
Forests  and  animals  are  on  every 
side. 

Vacationers  come  from  far  and  wide. 
What  place  is  it? 


This  mountain  range  divides  our 
land, 

Stretching  north  and  south — a  rocky 
band. 

Trees  grow  up  to  the  timber  line. 

Its  slopes  are  rich  with  minerals  to 
mine. 

What  mountain  range  is  it? 


Activities 


You  Make  a  Model  Mountain 

Use  a  map  of  a  mountain  area  to 
help  you  make  a  clay  or  paper  base 
form  showing  a  model  of  the  region. 
Use  contour  lines  as  a  guide  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 

You  can  build  a  small  mountain 
range  with  wet  paper  towels  or  with 
clay.  If  you  use  towels  you  can  push 
these  into  the  shapes  you  want.  Let 
the  form  dry  and  then  paint  with  a 
hard-surface  paint.  When  this  is  dry 
you  can  show  the  action  of  rain  on  a 
mountain  by  pouring  water  from  a 
watering  can  over  the  form.  Watch 
the  water  flow,  and  see  where  rivers 
and  lakes  would  form  if  this  were  a 
real  mountain. 

You  Work  Together 

You  can  turn  your  room  into  a 
Swiss  mountain  village.  Look  for  all 


the  pictures  of  Switzerland  you  can 
find  and  hang  these  on  the  chalk¬ 
board.  They  will  make  it  look  as  if 
you  were  in  Switerland.  A  special 
art  committee  might  want  to  make 
a  mural,  showing  a  Swiss  mountain¬ 
side,  to  extend  across  the  front  or 
back  of  the  room. 

If  you  have  photos  of  Swiss  homes 
you  may  want  to  make  house  fronts 
for  parts  of  the  room.  Gay  decora¬ 
tions  can  be  put  on  the  houses.  If 
you  wish  to  have  a  special  program 
on  Switzerland,  you  can  make  small 
paper  Alpine  hats  and  caps  for  cos¬ 
tumes.  This  will  give  the  feeling  of 
a  Swiss  town  to  people  who  visit  your 
room  for  the  program. 

You  Read  about  Mountains 

There  are  several  well-known 
stories  about  mountain  people. 
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UNIT  SIX  -  DESERT  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH 


Unit  Theme:  A  desert — whether  in  a  hot  or  cold  climate,  whether 
high  or  low  land — is  a  place  where,  without  man’s  assistance,  few 
animals  and  plants  can  live.  Irrigation,  where  desert  land  needs 
only  water  to  be  productive,  is  changing  some  desert  areas  into 
habitable  places.  Modern  transportation,  communication,  and 
man’s  ingenuity  and  determination  are  making  desert  communi¬ 
ties  possible  in  places  where  oil  or  other  valuable  natural  resources 
are  found  in  the  land. 


UNIT  INTRODUCTORY  PAGE 

Page  191 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  The  usual  concept  of  a  desert  is  of  a 
hot,  dry,  sandy  place.  This  is  actually 
only  one  kind  of  desert. 

2.  Any  place  in  which  few  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals  live  is  a  desert. 

3.  Desert  regions,  alike  in  their  inability 
to  produce  and/or  maintain  life,  may  be 
much  different  in  other  respects. 

In  introducing  this  unit,  ask  the  class 
to  tell  what  a  desert  is.  If  they  have  not 
read  the  text  on  the  unit  introductory 
page  or  on  the  pages  that  follow,  they 
most  likely  will  describe  a  place  much  like 
the  one  shown  in  the  first  illustration. 
They  may  mention  sandstorms;  oases 
where  hot,  tired  travelers  can  rest  and  get 
water;  camels  that  carry  goods  from  place 
to  place;  and  tents  which  are  the  homes 
of  people  who  live  in  the  desert. 

Tell  the  children  that  their  descriptions 
do,  indeed,  fit  the  picture  on  pages  190  and 
191,  but  that  the  unit  introductory  page 
will  tell  them  about  other  kinds  of  places 
that  may  be  called  deserts,  too. 

if  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
“desert”? 


Be  sure  that  all  the  class  grasps  the 
idea  that  a  desert  is  any  place  where  few 
animals  and  plants  grow.  This  will  be  an 
entirely  new  concept  to  most,  if  not  all, 
of  your  class.  Emphasize  this  definition 
by  writing  it  on  the  chalkboard  and  dis¬ 
playing  large  pictures  of  various  kinds  of 
desert  regions.  As  a  picture  is  held  up 
ask  the  questions: 

if  Why  can’t  many  animals  live  and 
plants  grow  in  this  desert? 

The  answer  will  depend  upon  the  pic¬ 
ture  shown.  A  high  rocky  mountain  peak 
would  have  no  soil  in  which  plants  could 
grow.  A  snow-covered  section  near  the 
poles  would  be  too  cold  for  plants  to  grow. 
Since  animals  cannot  live  without  plants, 
there  would  be  no,  or  very  few,  animals 
in  these  places  either. 

Remind  the  class  that  earth  is  the  home 
of  man  and  that  he  has  learned  to  live  on 
most  parts  of  it —  even  on  the  deserts. 

if  Do  you  think  many  people  live  in  the 
desert  regions  of  the  earth? 

The  children  should  reason  that  if  few 
animals  and  plants  live  in  desert  regions, 
few  people  could  live  there  either. 

if  Why  have  people  managed  to  live  in 
the  deserts  at  all? 
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Lead  the  children  to  see  that  there  are 
two  answers:  (1)  Because  they  have 
changed  the  deserts  and  made  them  bet¬ 
ter  places  in  which  to  live.  (2)  Because 
they  have  adjusted  their  lives  to  the  desert 
conditions  they  cannot  change. 

Tell  the  class  that  in  this  unit  they  will 
find  out  about  the  changes  and  adjust¬ 
ments  men  have  made  so  that  they  can 
live  in  desert  regions. 

To  acquaint  the  children  with  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  different  kinds  of  deserts 
around  the  world,  ask  them  to  turn  to  the 
map  on  pages  204-205. 

^  Across  which  two  continents  does  a 
huge  desert  area  extend  ? 

Africa  and  Asia. 

+  Which  continent  has  more  desert  land 
than  any  other  kind  of  land  ? 

Australia. 

^  Which  two  continents  have  long,  nar¬ 
row  bands  of  desert  land  extending  along 
their  western  borders? 

North  and  South  America. 

-fa  In  which  parts  of  Europe  are  there 
mountain  deserts? 

The  northwest  and  the  south. 

So  that  the  class  will  know  that  desert 
lands  are  not  without  natural  resources, 
have  them  look  at  the  map  on  pages  216- 
217.  Point  out  that  as  yet  not  all  desert 
regions  have  been  checked  for  valuable 
natural  resources.  In  some  cases  where 
natural  resources  have  been  located,  the 
areas  have  not  been  developed  sufficiently 
so  that  these  resources  have  become  im¬ 
portant  items  of  trade. 


CHAPTER  XIV— DESERT  LAND 
Pages  192-197 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Deserts  always  have  something,  usual¬ 
ly  moisture,  soil,  or  climate,  that  is  not 
right  for  growing  plants. 

2.  Cold,  mountain,  salt,  and  hot-sand  are 
the  four  main  kinds  of  deserts. 

3.  An  important  factor  in  the  formation 
of  deserts  is  rainfall. 

4.  Desert  plants  have  adjusted  to  the 
privations  in  their  environment. 

5.  Different  kinds  of  animals  are  found 
in  the  different  kinds  of  deserts. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

lizards  jackals 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Write  the  following  questions  on  the 
chalkboard,  and  ask  the  children  to  find 
the  answers  to  them  as  they  read  the  chap¬ 
ter: 

1.  Why  can’t  the  water  in  cold  deserts 
near  the  Arctic  Circle  be  used  by  plants 
and  animals?  (This  water  is  in  the  form 
of  ice.) 

2.  How  do  the  few  people  who  enter  these 
deserts  travel  from  place  to  place?  (By 
sled,  plane,  and  a  boat  called  an  icebreak¬ 
er.) 

3.  More  animals  live  in  the  tundra  than 
in  the  cold  deserts  of  the  Arctic.  What 
plant  life  does  the  tundra  have  to  account 
for  this?  (Moss.) 

4.  Why  do  the  mountain  deserts,  usually 
the  peaks,  have  so  little  plant  and  animal 
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life?  (Peaks  are  often  bare  rocks  with 
no  soil  for  plants  nor  footing  for  animals.) 

5.  Why  do  the  heavy  rains  in  some  moun¬ 
tain  deserts  really  reduce  rather  than  in¬ 
crease  plant  and  animal  lif e  ?  ( They  wash 
away  soil  right  down  to  the  bare  rock.) 

6.  How  were  salt  deserts  formed?  (By 
the  drying  up  of  salty  bodies  of  water.) 

7.  How  do  we  know  that  much  hot-sand 
desert  land  is  good  for  growing  plants? 
(When  water  reaches  it,  plants  spring 
up.) 

8.  Why  is  a  hot-sand  desert  cold  at  night? 
(Dry  air  does  not  hold  heat  after  the  sun 
is  gone.) 

9.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  deserts? 
(Lack  of  rainfall.) 

10.  What  causes  a  desert  to  form  even 
if  the  air  above  it  is  warm  and  moist? 
(The  air  does  not  lose  its  moisture.) 

11.  Where  can  the  date  palm  grow  in  hot- 
sand  deserts?  (Where  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  underground  water.) 

12.  What  must  short-rooted  desert  plants 
have?  (Thorns  or  prickly  leaves  that  al¬ 
low  little  moisture  to  escape  from  the 
plant.) 

13.  What  is  the  best-known  animal  of  hot- 
sand  deserts?  (Camel.) 

14.  Why  can  the  polar  bear  live  in  cold 
arctic  deserts?  (White  fur  is  warm  and 
helps  keep  the  bear  from  being  seen  by 
enemies.  For  food,  it  can  catch  fish 
through  ice  in  polar  water.) 

15.  What  do  the  three  mountain-desert 
animals  shown  on  page  197  have  that 
helps  keep  them  alive?  (Warm  fur,  hoofs 


right  for  mountain  climbing,  lips  which 
enable  them  to  eat  plants  close  to  the 
ground.) 

As  an  exercise  in  the  use  of  reference 
books,  have  each  child  look  up  and  report 
on  one  desert  plant  or  animal.  To  avoid 
duplications,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
individual  assignments.  The  reports 
should  not  be  long,  but  should  contain 
pertinent  and  distinguishing  data  in  re¬ 
gard  to  each  plant  or  animal.  Encourage 
the  drawing  of  large  pictures  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  report. 

CHAPTER  XV-MEN  CHANGE 
DESERT  REGIONS 
Pages  198-202 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Men  have  been  and  are  changing  des¬ 
ert  areas  so  that  in  them  communities  can 
grow  in  what  had  been  waste  land. 

2.  One  change  is  brought  about  by  irri¬ 
gation  which  enables  men  to  raise  crops 
on  otherwise  dry  land. 

3.  Another  change  is  brought  about  by 
modern  transportation  routes  and  facili¬ 
ties.  These  enable  men  to  set  up  commu¬ 
nities  in  desert  places  where  valuable 
natural  resources  have  been  found. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

dams  reservoir 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Concentrate  audio-visual  presentations, 
supplementary  reading,  discussions,  and 
experiments  on  the  two  main  lines  of 
man’s  activity  directed  toward  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  deserts. 

if  Why  are  deserts  such  a  barrier  to 
man’s  progress  and  travels? 
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The  only  places  where  men  could  live 
in  the  desert  were  the  oases  where  water 
was  available  and  where  plants  could 
grow.  Oases  were  often  far  apart,  and  if 
too  many  people  settled  on  one  the  water 
and  plant  supply  would  not  be  adequate. 
To  cross  a  desert  such  as  the  Sahara,  even 
with  stopping  at  every  oasis  along  the 
route,  was  a  difficult,  dangerous  journey. 

Since  dry-sand  deserts  were  such  un¬ 
inviting  places,  why  did  men  venture  out 
into  them  at  all  ? 

The  early  communities  along  river- 
banks  most  likely  became  overcrowded  so 
that  even  with  hard  work  the  food  supply 
was  not  adequate.  The  first  people  who 
set  out  may  have  heard  about  an  oasis  and 
headed  for  it.  Others  may  have  heard 
about  good  land  beyond  the  desert  and  set 
out  to  cross  the  desert. 

^  What  did  some  men  do  to  extend  the 
area  of  productive  land  out  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  desert? 

They  developed  simple  ways  of  irrigat¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  land  by  digging 
channels  through  which  river  water  could 
flow  to  the  dry  land. 

^  What  was  the  problem  that  men  faced 
in  carrying  out  irrigation  schemes? 

Some  of  the  children  may  know  from 
experience  or  previous  instruction  that 
most  rivers  have  more  water  at  one  time 
of  the  year  than  another.  Be  sure  that 
they  understand  the  cause  of  such  varia¬ 
tions:  (1)  A  prolonged,  intense  rainy 
season.  (2)  The  melting  of  mountain 
snow  which  adds  to  the  water  of  moun¬ 
tain  streams,  some  of  which  flow  into  riv¬ 
ers.  Later,  as  the  rains  stop  and  the  snow 
is  all  melted,  rivers  stop  rising.  Then,  as 
water  is  withdrawn  and  as  evaporation 
increases,  the  river  becomes  steadily  low¬ 


er.  Some  rivers  that  are  raging  torrents 
in  the  spring  become  mere  trickles  of 
water  or  dry  up  altogether  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  the 
problem  is  to  have  an  adequate  (not  over¬ 
abundant  nor  insufficient)  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  the  year  round. 

^  How  did  man  solve  this  problem? 

By  constructing  dams  or  high  walls 
across  rivers  to  hold  back  the  water  to 
form  an  artificial  lake  or  reservoir  behind 
the  dam. 

What  is  the  work  of  dams? 

They  prevent  floods  during  the  time  of 
high  water;  store  water  so  that  it  can  be 
used  later  during  the  dry  season,  or  so 
that  it  can  be  carried  to  places  where  it 
can  be  used  for  irrigation;  make  electri¬ 
city  by  the  work  of  turbines  which  move 
when  water  is  let  out. 

Be  sure  the  children  understand  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  river  in  order 
to  build  a  dam.  Dams  may  be  built  in 
mountains  to  hold  back  water  flowing 
down  mountainsides.  Study  carefully  the 
illustration  on  page  199. 

How  many  mountain  streams  combine 
to  pour  water  into  the  mountain  lake? 

Three  or  four. 

it  Why  isn’t  the  dam  one  solid  gate? 

If  it  were,  the  whole  gate  would  have 
to  be  opened  at  one  time  to  let  water  into 
the  big  pipe.  As  it  is,  only  one  or  two 
parts  of  the  dam  can  be  opened  at  a  time. 
This  allows  the  water  to  flow  into  the  pipe 
at  the  rate  it  is  needed. 

^  Why  does  the  pipe  curve  just  before 
it  reaches  the  canal  ? 
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To  give  the  water  the  necessary  force 
to  flow  into  the  canal. 

+  What  carries  the  water  from  the  canal 
to  the  actual  area  under  cultivation? 

The  ditches.  Although  this  illustration 
does  not  show  them,  there  are  little  gates 
between  the  canal  and  the  ditches.  Sketch 
on  the  chalkboard  the  canal,  the  tree- 
planted  area  shown,  and  the  ditch  at  the 
end.  Explain  to  the  class  that  this  irri¬ 
gated  farm  may  have  a  number  of  culti¬ 
vated  areas  that  run  parallel  to  the  ca¬ 
nal — each  with  its  own  ditch.  Sketch  in 
several  more  cultivated  areas  and  ditches. 

+  Why  would  gates  be  necessary  on  each 
ditch? 

The  children  may  be  able  to  reason  that 
to  supply  each  cultivated  area  with  the 
water  it  needs,  water  must  be  brought  to 
each  one  individually.  For  example,  after 
enough  water  has  flown  into  the  first 
ditch,  the  gate  to  that  ditch  is  closed.  Now 
the  canal  water  flows  along  to  the  next 
ditch  where  the  gate  is  open.  The  process 
of  opening  and  closing  gates  is  repeated 
until  all  cultivated  areas  have  received 
water. 

A  completely  different  way  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  desert  is  described  and  illustrated 
on  pages  201-202.  Here  a  community  is 
set  up  in  the  desert.  The  place  selected 
for  this  community  may  have  nothing  to 
do  with  an  oasis,  an  irrigated  area,  or  with 
an  underground  supply  of  water.  It  was 
selected  only  because  something  valuable 
lay  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land,  per¬ 
haps  oil  or  minerals. 

^  What  makes  it  possible  for  men  to  set 
up  communities  in  the  desert  today? 

Improved  transportation  by  which 
equipment,  offices,  stores,  and  homes  can 


all  be  moved  to  the  place  where  they  are 
needed.  Transportation  routes  between 
the  desert  communities  and  sources  of 
supply  have  been  laid  out  so  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  working  and  living  in  the  newly  built 
communities  will  have  the  things  that 
they  must  have. 

it  In  our  country  who  sometimes  sets 
up  communities  in  the  desert?  Are  these 
communities  set  up  for  the  same  reason 
as  those  set  up  in  Saudi  Arabia,  for  ex¬ 
ample  ? 

Our  government  has  set  up  desert  com¬ 
munities.  These  are  usually  not  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  our  communities,  peo¬ 
ple  work  on  atomic  products. 

^  What  problem  would  people  of  desert 
communities  in  other  countries  have  that 
people  in  our  country  would  not  have? 

Most  of  our  people  have  had  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  education.  They  have  been  trained 
to  do  the  work  they  are  doing.  In  desert 
communities  where  the  people  are  poor, 
few  have  had  any  education.  They  have 
not  been  trained  to  make  the  wisest  use 
of  their  natural  resources  or  of  tools  and 
equipment.  As  time  goes  on,  and  these 
people  receive  training,  they  will  get  bet¬ 
ter  wages,  and  their  lives  will  become 
easier  and  more  pleasant.  They  will  then 
be  doing  and  benefiting  from  work  now 
being  carried  out  by  people  from  other 
countries. 

CHAPTER  XVI— LIVING  IN  DESERT 
COMMUNITIES 
Pages  203-218 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Many  people  who  live  in  deserts,  both 
hot  and  cold,  wander  from  place  to  place 
searching  for  food  for  themselves  or  for 
their  herds. 
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2.  The  clothes  of  desert  people,  made 
from  materials  available  to  them,  are  the 
best  possible  protection  they  can  devise 
against  daily  and  seasonal  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

3.  The  homes  of  many  desert  people,  in 
keeping  with  their  nomadic  habits,  can 
be  built  quickly  of  materials  they  find. 
These  homes  can  be  left  when  the  nomads 
move  on,  or  can  be  taken  apart  and  moved 
with  them. 

4.  People  in  oasis  communities  have 
permanent  homes  and  lead  lives  much  like 
people  in  any  other  settled  community. 

5.  Much  desert  land  has  been  found  to  be 
good  farm  land,  and  the  cultivated  areas 
in  deserts  are  increasing. 

6.  Minerals  have  been  found  in  both  hot 
and  cold  deserts  and  much  oil  has  been 
found  in  hot  deserts.  These  natural  re¬ 
sources  have  stimulated  the  establishment 
of  desert  communities. 

7.  The  lives  of  desert  people,  through 
contact  with  newcomers  and  benefiting  by 
new  opportunities  for  work  and  travel, 
are  changing. 


finished,  write  on  the  chalkboard  a  com¬ 
plete  list,  based  on  topics  mentioned  by 
the  class. 

From  this  list,  ask  each  child  to  select 
one  topic  that  would  be  of  special  interest 
to  him  and  about  which  he  would  like  to 
make  a  report. 

Possible  subjects,  arranged  in  general 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  might 
be: 

Crops  raised  on  irrigated  land  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona,  and/or  New  Mexico. 

Mojave,  Chihuahuan,  and/or  Great 
Basin  Deserts. 

Imperial,  Coachella,  and/or  Salt-Gila 
Valleys. 

Hoover  Dam,  Roosevelt  Dam,  and/or 
any  other  large  dam  which  comes  within 
the  children’s  experience. 

Cities  of  Nevada  as  vacation  spots. 

Uranium  and/or  other  minerals. 


Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 


Sonora 

Mojave 

Chihuahuan 

Coachella 


Salt-Gila 

lithium 

Mongols 

yurts 


Sahara 

bazaars 

Eskimos 

caribou 


Painted  Desert  and  High  Desert  as 
scenic  attractions. 

Indians  of  desert  regions — Hopi,  Na¬ 
vajo,  Pueblo,  Piute. 

Nomads. 


Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Ask  the  class  to  glance  through  this 
chapter  and  to  write  down  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  it.  Tell  them  to  include 
topics  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  book, 
but  which  seem  to  fit  with  topics  that  are. 
For  example,  the  name  Robert  E.  Peary 
may  suggest  the  name  Richard  E.  Byrd — 
the  Antarctic  explorer.  After  the  lists  are 


Mongols. 

Sahara  Desert. 

Oases  and/or  cities  on  oases. 

Date  palm  and/or  other  desert  vegeta¬ 
tion. 
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Arctic  and  Antarctic — cold  deserts. 

Robert  E.  Peary,  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
and/or  Raold  Amundsen. 

Eskimos. 

Whale  hunting. 

Reindeer  and  people  who  herd  them. 

Caribou  and  people  who  hunt  them. 

Natural  resources  of  far  north. 

Tundra  regions  and  people  who  live  on 
them. 

Weather  stations  in  far  north. 

Each  report  should  be  made  when  the 
topic  comes  up  for  discussion  in  class. 
See  that  ample  reference  material  is  avail¬ 
able.  Draw  up  time  schedule  showing 
when  groups  of  children  will  prepare  their 
reports.  In  searching  for  material  on  an 
assigned  topic,  a  child  may  discover  an¬ 
other  topic  in  which  he  is  especially  inter¬ 
ested  and  which  also  has  a  bearing  on  the 
text.  Encourage  additional  study  on  any 
such  appropriate  topics  and  allow  time 
for  reports  on  them. 

★  In  general,  why  is  it  difficult  to  live 
in  a  desert  region? 

Because  there  is  so  little  in  the  way  of 
natural  resources  that  maintain  life.  In 
hot  or  cold  deserts,  there  is  little  water, 
at  least  in  usable  form,  for  people,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  plants.  There  is  little  plant  life, 
so  that  herders  of  animals  must  keep 
moving  from  place  to  place.  This  applies 
as  much  to  the  Laplander  who  herds  rein¬ 
deer  in  a  frozen  desert  as  to  an  American 
who  herds  sheep  in  a  hot-sand  desert. 
Herders  and  their  flocks  do  not  congre¬ 
gate  in  any  one  place  because  the  desert 


plants  and  water  would  not  be  adequate. 
Being  constantly  on  the  move,  herders 
have  to  carry  with  them  only  bare  neces¬ 
sities.  Things  which  could  make  their 
solitary  life  a  little  more  pleasant  and 
less  difficult  have  to  be  forgotten. 

Pages  206-208 
In  the  United  States 

^  In  which  section  of  our  country  are 
most  of  the  deserts? 

The  southwest  section.  However,  point 
out  that  these  are  hot-sand  deserts.  There 
are  large  areas  of  cold  and  mountain  des¬ 
ert  in  Alaska — our  largest  state.  The  ma¬ 
terial  on  pages  212-215,  covering  arctic 
deserts  applies  to  Alaska  as  much  as  to 
any  other  Arctic  region. 

^  Why  are  the  enormous  deserts  of  the 
Southwest  no  longer  total  waste  land? 

Because,  watered  by  means  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  large  sections  of  them  have  become 
highly  productive  farm  land. 

In  what  two  ways  has  water  been 
brought  to  this  otherwise  dry  land? 

Canals  were  dug  from  rivers  to  land 
selected  for  irrigation.  River  water  then 
flowed  through  these  canals  to  places 
where  it  was  needed.  Later,  Hoover  Dam, 
between  Arizona  and  Nevada,  was  able  to 
supply  regularly  much  larger  amounts  of 
water. 

^  How  do  we  know  that  this  desert  land 
was  good  for  crop  raising? 

Because,  with  water,  so  many  kinds  of 
big  crops  were  grown  on  it. 

^  Which  crops  raised  on  the  irrigated 
land  of  the  Southwest  can  be  raised  in 
the  Middle  West? 
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Grain,  alfalfa,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  celery, 
and  sugar  beets. 

if  Which  crops  grow  in  the  South? 

Citrus  fruit,  dates,  and  cotton. 

if  Why  is  it  necessary  that  more  and 
more  land  be  used  for  raising  crops? 

Because  the  number  of  people  in  the 
world  is  steadily  increasing. 

if  In  comparison  with  California  and 
Arizona,  Nevada  has  a  small  amount  of 
irrigated  land.  Why  is  this? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  not  all 
hot-sand  desert  land  is  good  farm  land. 
Some  desert  land  has  minerals  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  plants.  This  is  true  of 
much  of  the  land  of  Nevada. 

if  In  which  ways  is  the  desert  land  of 
Nevada  valuable? 

It  has  mineral  wealth  and  recreational 
facilities  that  draw  tourists.  Some  of  the 
waste  land  is  valuable  because  of  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  not  usable.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  tests  war  weapons,  it  does  this 
important  but  destructive  work  in  areas 
where  it  will  do  the  least  harm  to  people, 
animals,  and  plants.  Some  parts  of  Neva¬ 
da  have  almost  no  people  living  in  them 
and  very  little  plant  or  animal  life. 

if  Have  you  ever  made  a  trip  through 
the  desert  lands  of  the  Southwest  ?  What 
did  you  like  about  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try?  Were  there  things  you  didn’t  like? 

If  your  school  is  in  or  near  a  desert 
area,  re-phrase  this  question:  Why  do 
people  from  other  regions  like  to  make 
trips  to  or  through  desert  regions  ?  What 
things  do  they  like  the  best?  Are  there 
things  they  do  not  like? 


Pages  209-218 
In  Other  Parts  of  the  World 

Introduce  these  pages  with  map  work, 
asking  the  pupils  to  locate  places  men¬ 
tioned.  Mongolia  and  the  Sahara  may  be 
located  on  the  map  on  pages  216-217.  The 
cold  desert  regions  may  be  located  on  the 
map  on  page  212. 

Ask  several  questions  which  can  be 
answered  by  a  study  of  maps  in  this  unit. 

Map  on  pages  204-205: 

1.  Is  there  much  desert  land  in  the  strip 
around  the  world  marked  off  by  the 
first  lines  on  either  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tor?  (If  any  children  are  not  sure 
which  line  is  the  equator  refer  them 
to  page  12.) 

2.  Which  has  more  desert  regions,  the 
Northern  or  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere?  The  Eastern  or  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere?  (Again  it  may  be 
necessary  to  refer  some  children  to 
earlier  maps  in  the  book,  say,  those 
on  page  13.) 

3.  Which  continent  has  the  largest 
amount  of  desert  land? 

Map  on  page  212: 

1.  According  to  this  map,  which  con¬ 
tinent  has  the  largest  amount  of 
cold  desert  land  ? 

2.  What  other  kind  of  desert  land  does 
Alaska  have  besides  that  shown  on 
this  map?  (It  may  be  necessary  to 
refer  some  children  to  map  on  pages 
204-205  to  see  that  Alaska  has  a 
large  amount  of  mountain  desert.) 

Map  on  pages  216-217: 

1.  Why  does  Greenland  look  so  much 
larger  than  the  United  States  on 
this  map,  while  it  is  only  as  big  as 
the  eastern  part  of  our  country  on 
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the  map  on  page  212 ?  (If  necessary 
refer  children  to  information  and 
map  on  page  36.) 

2.  Which  countries  in  Africa  are  al¬ 
most  altogether  desert? 

3.  What  keeps  the  desert  from  com¬ 
pletely  covering  Saudi  Arabia? 

4.  What  is  the  main  product  of  Saudi 
Arabia  ? 

5.  What  product  is  found  in  the  cold 
desert  of  Alaska? 

6.  Where  are  the  coal  mines  of  the  des¬ 
erts  of  Asia? 

7.  What  products  are  found  in  the  des¬ 
ert  land  of  Australia? 

After  the  pupils  have  read  pages  209- 
211,  ask  questions  such  as  the  following: 

it  What  does  the  word  “nomad”  mean? 

it  What  do  you  think  made  early  people 
become  nomads? 

Most  likely  the  food  supply  in  what¬ 
ever  place  they  were  living  began  to  give 
out.  They  knew  that  in  order  to  keep  alive 
they  would  have  to  move  to  some  other 
place. 

it  Tell  all  the  reasons  why  you  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  be  a  nomad  on  a  desert. 

it  Do  you  think  the  boys  and  girls  in 
nomad  groups  go  to  school?  If  not,  do 
they  learn  anything  ?  Who  teaches  them  ? 
What  do  they  learn? 

it  Why  do  the  Mongolian  nomads  need 
such  warm  clothing? 

They  not  only  have  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  cold  that  comes  when 


the  sun  has  gone  down,  but  also  against 
the  cold  of  winter. 

★  What  does  it  mean  when  a  nomadic 
people  can  leave  their  homes  behind  when 
they  move  on? 

They  are  sure  that  they  can  quickly  find 
the  things  necessary  for  a  new  home  in 
the  place  to  which  they  are  going. 

it  What  things  are  taking  place  in  north 
Africa  that  will  be  bound  to  change  the 
lives  of  the  desert  nomads? 

Non-nomadic  people  are  setting  up 
communities  in  the  land  of  the  nomads. 
As  workers  are  needed  in  these  settled 
communities,  nomads  may  have  the  chance 
to  work  in  them  and  finally  learn  to  lead 
settled  lives. 

it  In  what  ways  is  a  bazaar  like  a  de¬ 
partment  store?  In  what  ways  is  it  dif¬ 
ferent? 

it  In  what  ways  do  those  who  live  on 
oases  practice  conservation? 

Be  sure  the  children  mention,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  things,  that  by  making  the 
date  palm  their  most  important  crop 
these  people  are  conserving  their  small 
but  valuable  land  for  a  plant  of  which  they 
can  use  all  parts. 

it  Have  you  ever  seen  a  sand  dune? 
What  was  it  like? 

it  How  do  sand  dunes  cause  difficulty  for 
people  who  live  on  oases? 

On  pages  212-215,  life  on  cold  deserts 
is  described.  Ask  the  class  to  look  at  the 
map  on  page  212.  Have  someone  look  at 
a  globe  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  see  the 
world  as  it  is  shown  on  this  map.  Ask 
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him  to  hold  the  globe  in  such  a  way  that 
the  South  Pole  would  be  at  the  center.  He 
may  turn  the  globe  upside  down,  and  look 
down  toward  the  South  Pole.  If  he  does, 
suggest  that  a  better  way  would  be  to  lift 
the  globe  up,  and  look  up  toward  the  South 
Pole.  In  this  way,  the  globe  will  be  in  its 
normal  position  with  the  northern  part 
up  and  the  southern  part  down. 

if  In  what  ways  are  the  difficulties  of 
those  who  live  in  hot-sand  and  frozen 
deserts  the  same  ?  In  what  ways  are  they 
different? 

if  Why  does  the  U.S.S.R.  use  parts  of 
Siberia  for  atomic  testing? 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  United 
States  uses  hot-sand  desert  land  for  this 
same  purpose:  because  the  fewest  number 
of  people,  animals,  and  plants  are  found 
in  such  places. 

if  Why  are  there  so  few  plants  in  tundra 
regions? 

Introduce  the  term  “permafrost”  and 
explain  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  is 
from  “perpetual”  (continuing  forever). 
The  few  plants  in  the  tundra  can  grow 
in  the  thin  layer  of  soil  that  thaws  out 
during  the  short  growing  season.  No 
regular  farming  can  be  carried  on. 

if  What  season  of  the  year  was  it  when 
the  picture  at  the  top  of  page  213  was 
taken?  How  do  you  know? 

if  What  is  another  kind  of  house  the  Es¬ 
kimo  builds? 

The  much  more  familiar  type  is  the 
igloo. 

if  Where  must  the  Eskimos  shown  in 
this  picture  liye? 


Far  enough  south  so  that  they  can  get 
trees  and  other  building  materials  for 
their  homes. 

if  What  happens  when  a  valuable  min¬ 
eral  is  found  in  a  frozen  desert? 

Equipment  and  homes  for  workers  are 
moved  in.  Landing  fields  are  made  or 
roads  are  built  so  that  supplies  can  be 
brought  to  the  people  working  at  the 
mine.  If  the  mineral  supply  is  large 
enough,  a  little  community  may  grow  at 
this  point. 

Ask  questions  which  can  be  answered 
by  a  study  of  maps  in  text. 

Map  on  page  212: 

1.  Which  two  natural  resources  are 
sometimes  found  together?  (Coal 
and  petroleum.) 

2.  Do  you  think  that  minerals  and 
other  resources  are  found  only 
where  the  symbols  appear?  (No. 
These  symbols  may  stand  for  large 
developments.  Smaller  develop¬ 
ments  may  be  found  at  other  places. 
Also,  the  area  shown  is  so  enormous 
that  many  resources  may  not  as  yet 
have  been  discovered.) 

3.  Of  which  do  the  cold  deserts  have 
more — metals  or  minerals?  (Min¬ 
erals.) 

Page  214: 

1.  Which  resource,  more  than  any 
other,  has  so  far  been  found  in  cold 
desert  areas?  (Coal.) 

2.  What  important  resource  besides 
coal  and  oil  is  found  in  Alaska? 
(Gold.) 

3.  What  business  do  the  small  animals 
with  bushy  tails  stand  for?  (Fur 
trapping.) 
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Page  215  introduces  another  way  in 
which  men  are  finding  the  cold  deserts 
useful.  Since  storms  which  sweep  south¬ 
ward  often  begin  in  the  far  north,  storm 
warnings  are  given  here  just  as  hurri¬ 
cane  warnings  are  given  in  the  south. 
The  political  value  of  these  lands,  now 
that  airplanes  can  fly  over  them,  is  also 
mentioned. 

^  What  does  it  mean  to  people  in  cold 
deserts  now  that  they  come  in  contact 
with  workers  in  weather  stations  and 
soldiers  keeping  watch  against  enemy  at¬ 
tacks  ? 

It  means  that  the  people  living  in  these 
cold  deserts  are  no  longer  so  much  cut  off 
from  the  other  regions  of  the  world.  As 
they  have  more  and  more  contact  with 
these  people  who  now  live  in  their  land, 
they  will  find  out  things  and  get  things 
which  will  gradually  change  their  lives. 

Page  218  gives  a  summary  of  the  things 
of  value  men  have  produced  or  have  found 
in  areas  which  seemed  to  be  waste  lands. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Add  to  Social  Studies  Scrapbook  (Re¬ 
lated  Activity  1,  Unit  One)  news  items 
from  the  different  kinds  of  deserts  of  the 
world.  Previously,  children  may  have 
known  about  only  one  kind  of  desert,  the 
hot-sand  desert.  Now  that  they  know 
about  other  kinds,  their  inserts  should 
cover  a  wide  range  of  materials.  Include 
also  a  written  report  on  the  topic  assigned 
at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XVI. 

2.  Add  to  the  mural  (Related  Activity  7, 
Unit  Two).  Instead  of  one  large  picture, 
ask  the  children  to  draw  a  composite  pic¬ 
ture  which  will  illustrate  the  different 
kinds  of  deserts  or  pictures  showing  life 
in  at  least  the  hot-sand  desert  and  in  the 
cold  desert. 


3.  If  people  who  have  lived  in  desert  re¬ 
gions  (say,  social  workers,  doctors,  or 
nurses  connected  with  national  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations;  government  per¬ 
sonnel;  newspaper  reporters;  mission¬ 
aries)  are  available,  have  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  ask  them  to  come  to  school  to  talk 
to  the  class.  The  inviting  group  should 
make  clear  to  any  prospective  speaker  that 
the  class  is  interested  primarily  in  find¬ 
ing  out  about  the  people  who  live  in  which¬ 
ever  desert  region  is  discussed.  They 
should  also  find  out  where  the  speaker 
lived  and  traveled,  so  that  a  large  map 
with  these  places  highlighted  may  be  on 
hand.  A  question  period  should  follow 
the  talk.  This,  or  any  other  time  when 
visitors  are  present,  should  afford  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  thoughtful  consideration 
and  discussion  of  suitable  classroom  man¬ 
ners  and  politeness. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  two  parts  and 
have  each  group  make  a  diorama  show¬ 
ing  life  in  a  hot-sand  and  in  a  cold  desert. 
The  dioramas  may  be  made  in  good-sized 
packing  cartons  from  which  the  top  and 
one  side  have  been  removed.  Included  in 
each  diorama  should  be  one  or  more  dolls 
dressed  as  the  people  in  the  region  dress, 
their  home,  animals,  and  facilities  for 
travel  (sled  and  dog  team,  reindeer,  camel, 
etc.)  See  that  the  work  is  evenly  divided, 
so  that  each  child  may  make  some  definite 
contribution  to  the  project. 

5.  Play  the  Where-Do-I-Live  Game,  in 
which  each  pupil  may  be  a  person  or  an 
animal  inhabiting  one  kind  of  desert  land 
or  a  particular  desert  area.  For  example, 
he  might  live  in  any  hot-sand  desert,  or 
in  the  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Basin;  he 
might  live  in  a  cold  desert,  or  in  Alaska, 
or  in  Siberia,  etc.  After  each  child  knows 
what  he  wants  to  be  and  where  he  wants 
to  live,  have  him  write  five  sentences  de¬ 
scribing  himself.  As  in  other  games  of 
this  type,  have  him  read  one  clue  at  a 
time.  The  side  which  identifies  him  and 
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the  place  where  he  lives  wins  the  points 
(from  1  to  5  in  reverse  order  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clues  that  had  to  be  read). 

6.  Have  the  children  dramatize  a  scene 
in  a  bazaar.  Each  merchant  might  be 
seated  on  a  “rug”  and  have  his  wares  or 
products  (see  page  210  for  suggestions) 
around  him.  These  may  be  pictures,  cut¬ 
outs,  or  actual  objects.  The  remainder  of 
the  class  will  be  the  purchasers.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  prices  are  usually  not  fixed  as 
in  our  country,  and  that  customer  and 
seller  bargain  until  a  price  satisfactory  to 
each  has  been  reached.  Usually,  too,  the 
customer  takes  an  adverse  view  of  the 
product  he  wants  to  buy  (pointing  out  de¬ 
fects,  etc.)  while  the  seller  praises  it 
highly.  Some  supplementary  reading  may 
be  necessary  to  get  the  atmosphere  of  the 
bazaar  and  its  business  transactions. 

For  Advanced  Pupils: 

7.  Have  these  children  write  to,  say, 
Hoover  Dam,  Boulder  City,  Nevada,  and 
request  pamphlets  giving  information 
about  this  dam  and/or  dams  in  general. 
From  the  data  provided,  have  them  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  with  diagrams  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  class.  Some  of  them  might 
enjoy  performing  a  simple  experiment  to 
show  how  dams  work.  This  could  be  done 
by  removing  the  pouring  end  and  one  side 
from  two  waxed  milk  cartons.  Cut  down 
the  sides  of  one  carton,  so  that  they  will 
be  an  inch  or  so  lower  than  the  sides  of 
the  other.  Put  the  open  ends  of  the  car¬ 
tons  together,  sealing  them  with  a  tape 
that  will  adhere  to  waxed  surfaces.  The 
cartons  then  become  the  “bed”  of  a  river. 
The  water  should  be  well  below  the 
“banks”  or  sides  of  the  lower  carton.  The 
dam  (placed  behind  the  joining  of  the 
cartons)  could  be  clay  or  a  piece  of  heavy 
wedged-in  cardboard.  In  this  case,  some 
sealing  with  tape  may  be  necessary.  For 
experimental  purposes,  the  dam  should  be 
higher  than  the  low-cut  carton  and  lower 


than  the  high  one.  Water  may  then  be 
poured  into  the  higher  carton.  If  the  wa¬ 
ter  rises  higher  than  the  dam,  it  will  then 
“fall”  into  the  lower  carton  and  illustrate 
the  principle  by  which  dams  create  wa¬ 
ter  power.  If  any  such  experiment  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  group  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  each  step  in  the  process  and 
able  to  answer  any  questions  in  connection 
with  it. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEXT 

Page  198: 

1.  No.  Some  are  tops  of  mountains 
where  no  plants  can  grow;  some  are 
land  that  contains  salt  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  growth  of  plants;  some 
are  far  north  where  it  is  too  cold 
for  plants  to  grow;  and  some  are 
sandy  stretches  where  little  rain 
falls,  and  where  few  or  no  plants 
can  grow  nor  animals  can  live. 

2.  Yes,  but  not  often  nor  regularly 
enough  for  plants  to  grow  and  con¬ 
tinue  growing. 

3.  No.  The  nights  are  very  cold. 

4.  Because  of  lack  of  rainfall. 

5.  Camel. 

Page  203: 

1.  The  sources  of  water  are  often  far 
from  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 

2.  Prevent  floods;  supply  water  for  ir¬ 
rigation;  generate  electricity. 

3.  Lake  Mead. 

4.  That  oil  or  minerals  will  be  discov¬ 
ered. 

5.  They  must  be  educated  so  that  they 
can  use  to  advantage  the  new  things 
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that  are  being  introduced  into  their 
lands. 

Page  218: 

1.  Imperial  Valley;  Coachella  Valley. 

2.  Yes.  One-third. 

3.  For  the  scenery,  animals,  and 
plants;  to  see  such  natural  wonders 
as  geysers  and  enormous  gorges  cut 
by  rivers.  Yes.  Many  people  earn 
their  living  by  providing  for  the 
needs  of  tourists  and  seeing  that  the 
tourists  enjoy  themselves. 

4.  One-fifth. 

5.  Few  plants  can  grow  in  either  one. 

Page  220  (Unit  Questions): 

1.  The  great  scarcity  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

2.  Cold,  salt,  mountain,  and  sand. 

3.  Lack  of  rainfall. 

4.  Too  hot  or  too  cold;  lack  of  moisture. 
They  have  short  roots  that  take  up 
moisture  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground;  they  have  needles  in 
their  leaf-like  structures  that  dis¬ 
courage  animals  from  eating  them; 
they  have  thorns,  since  these  do  not 
permit  the  escape  of  moisture. 

5.  Can  travel  for  days  without  water 
and  with  little  food. 

6.  Plants  can  grow  and  communities 
can  form. 

7.  Camel,  truck,  jeep,  bus,  airplane. 

8.  It  holds  back  flood  waters  so  that 
they  cannot  flow  over  the  land  and 
wash  the  soil  away. 


9.  Hoover  Dam. 

10.  Coachella  Valley. 

11.  Hoover  Dam. 

12.  Because  they  have  to  lead  their 
herds  from  place  to  place  looking 
for  food  and  water.  When  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  and/or  water  is  ex¬ 
hausted  in  one  place,  they  have  to 
find  a  new  source  of  supply. 

13.  Their  homes  can  be  put  up  and 
taken  down  quickly  and  moved 
from  place  to  place.  Their  clothes 
protect  them  from  the  extremes  of 
hot  and  cold  weather.  They  use 
whatever  is  available  to  them  and 
make  these  things  sufficient  for 
their  needs. 

14.  People  living  in  the  desert  cannot 
have  settled  lives,  do  farming,  or 
work  in  industry.  They  cannot 
have  permanent  homes,  but  must 
move  each  time  the  food  supply  for 
their  herds  and  water  supply  for 
themselves  and  their  herds  begin 
to  give  out.  They  can  do  some  trad¬ 
ing  when  they  reach  an  oasis  or 
meet  a  caravan,  but  it  is  not  a  reg¬ 
ular  type  of  trading  such  as  people 
in  coastal,  plains,  and  mountain 
regions  carry  on. 

15.  The  water  supply  is  never  abun¬ 
dant,  and  deeper  and  deeper  wells 
have  to  be  dug.  The  desert  sand 
encroaches  on  irrigated  land  and 
has  to  be  fought  back  continuously. 

16.  Soldiers  stationed  in  these  cold 
desert  lands  watch  to  see  that  their 
countries  will  not  be  attacked  from 
the  north.  They  also  make  studies 
of  the  affect  of  extreme  cold  upon 
various  products. 
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17.  By  hunting  animals  and  by  fishing. 

18.  Sahara.  Oil. 

UNIT  EVALUATION 

1.  Does  the  child  know  that  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  deserts  and  can  he  distin¬ 
guish  between  them? 

2.  Has  the  child  learned  something  of  the 
ways  deserts  come  into  being? 

3.  Has  the  child  learned  the  multiple  pur¬ 
poses  of  dams?  Does  he  understand  how 
they  are  built  and  operate,  and  can  he  ap¬ 
preciate  their  economic  and  social  impor¬ 
tance  in  our  country  and  elsewhere? 

4.  Can  the  child  comprehend  the  fact  that 
there  is  wealth  in  much  desert  land  and 
that  the  wealth  is  of  different  kinds;  main¬ 
ly,  wealth  resulting  from  cultivation  of 
land  through  irrigation  and  wealth  from 
mining  and  oil-well  drilling? 

5.  Is  the  child  aware  of  the  important 
part  played  by  transportation  in  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  desert  regions  ? 

6.  Can  the  child  visualize  the  ways  men 
have  adjusted  to  and  made  changes  on 
the  different  kinds  of  deserts  around  the 
world  ? 

7.  Has  the  child  learned  to  appreciate  the 
prodigious  efforts  men  have  made  just  in 
order  to  stay  alive  in  these  inhospitable 
sections  of  our  earth? 

8.  Does  the  child  realize  that  desert  peo¬ 
ple  have  for  long  been  practicing  meas¬ 
ures  of  conservation  which  are  only  now 
being  urged  on  our  people? 

9.  Can  the  child  see  the  evidence  of  good 
judgment  as  to  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  livelihood  in  desert  people? 


10.  Is  the  child  able  to  appreciate  that 
desert  people,  just  as  people  in  other  re¬ 
gions,  contribute  to  his  well-being? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

The  following  books  and  audio-visual 
aids  may  be  useful  in  this  unit. 

Books: 

Anderson,  William  R.,  FIRST  UNDER 
THE  NORTH  POLE,  World,  1959 

Andreas,  Edna  M.,  EXPLORERS  AND 
PENGUINS,  Scribner,  1959 

Andrist,  Ralph  and  George  Dufek,  HE¬ 
ROES  OF  POLAR  EXPLORATION,  Am. 
Her.,  1962 

Ault,  Phil,  THIS  IS  THE  DESERT,  Dodd, 
1959 

Bixby,  William,  RACE  TO  THE  SOUTH 
POLE,  McKay,  1961 

Bleeker,  Sonia,  ESKIMO,  ARCTIC 
HUNTERS  AND  TRAPPERS,  Morrow, 
1959 

Brewster,  Benjamin,  THE  FIRST  BOOK 
OF  ESKIMOS,  Watts,  1952 

Coombs,  Charles,  BUSH  FLYING  IN 
ALASKA,  Morrow,  1961 

Darbois,  Dominique,  ACHOUNA,  BOY 
OF  THE  ARCTIC,  Follett,  1962 

DuBois,  Gaylord,  NOMADS  OF  THE 
NORTH,  Golden,  1960 

Dufek,  George  J.,  THROUGH  THE 
FROZEN  FRONTIER,  Harcourt,  1959 

Earle,  Olive  L.,  CAMELS  AND  LLAMAS, 
Morrow,  1961 
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Epstein,  Sam  and  Beryl,  ALL  ABOUT 
THE  DESERT,  Random,  1957 

Euller,  John,  ANTARCTIC  WORLD, 
Abelard,  1960 

Euller,  John,  ARCTIC  WORLD,  Abelard, 
1958 

Fuchs,  Vivian,  ANTARCTIC  ADVEN¬ 
TURE,  Dutton,  1961 

Gidal,  Sonia  and  Tim,  FOLLOW  THE 
REINDEER,  Pantheon,  1959 

Gidal,  Sonia  and  Tim,  SONS  OF  THE 
DESERT,  Pantheon,  1960 

Gladych,  Michael,  ADMIRAL  BYRD  OF 
ANTARCTICA,  Messner,  1960 

Goetz,  Delia,  DESERTS,  Morrow,  1956 

Goetz,  Delia,  THE  ARCTIC  TUNDRA, 
Morrow,  1958 

Hamilton,  Lee,  LET’S  GO  TO  A  DAM, 
Putnam,  1963 

Harmer,  Mabel,  ABOUT  DAMS,  Chil¬ 
dren’s,  1963 

Helmericks,  Bud,  ARCTIC  BUSH  PILOT, 
Little,  1956 

Helmericks,  Bud,  ARCTIC  HUNTER, 
Little,  1955 

Joy,  Charles  R.,  DESERT  CARAVANS, 
Coward,  1960 

Joy,  Charles  R„  GETTING  TO  KNOW 
THE  SAHARA,  Coward,  1963 

Joy,  Charles  R.,  ISLAND  IN  THE  DES¬ 
ERT,  Coward,  1959 

Ogle,  Ed.,  GETTING  TO  KNOW  THE 
ARCTIC,  Coward,  1961 
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RAPHY  OF  AFRICA,  Lippincott,  1959 

Smith,  Frances  C.,  THE  WORLD  OF 
THE  ARCTIC,  Lippincott,  1960 

Sperry,  Armstrong,  ALL  ABOUT  THE 
ARCTIC  AND  ANTARCTIC,  Random, 
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Stafford,  Marie  Peary,  DISCOVERER 
OF  THE  NORTH  POLE  (The  Story  of 
Robert  E.  Peary),  Morrow,  1959 
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Sullivan,  Walter,  POLAR  REGIONS, 
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Films: 

Arctic  Borderlands  in  Winter,  Coronet, 
11  min. 

Arctic  Wilderness,  Disney,  73  min. 

Blue  Men  of  Morocco  (Nomadic  Desert 
Arabs),  Disney,  28-33  min. 

Desert,  The,  Barr,  11  min. 

Eskimo  Children,  EBF,  11  min. 

Eskimo  Family,  EBF,  17  min. 

Eskimo  in  Life  and  Legend,  The,  EBF,  22 
min. 
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Eskimos  (Winter  in  Western  Alaska), 
EBF,  11  min. 

Geography  of  the  Southwestern  States 
(United  States  Regional  Geography  Se¬ 
ries),  Coronet,  11  min. 

I  Live  on  the  Mojave  Desert,  Avis,  16  min. 

Irrigation,  McG-H,  15  min. 

Irrigation  Farming  (2nd  Edition),  EBF, 
10  min. 

Laplanders  (Story  of  Reindeer-Tending 
Laplanders  of  Northern  Scandinavia), 
EBF,  9  min. 

Life  in  an  Oasis  (North  Africa),  Coronet, 

II  min. 

Life  in  Cold  Lands  (Eskimo  Village), 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Life  in  Hot,  Dry  Lands  (California), 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Life  in  the  Central  Valley  of  California, 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Life  in  the  Nile  Valley,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Life  in  the  Sahara,  EBF,  15  min. 

Life  of  Nomad  People  (Desert  Dwellers), 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Mexico  Harnesses  the  Rains  (Mexican 
government  comes  to  rescue  of  a  semi-arid 
region  of  country),  Avis,  11  min. 

Filmstrips: 

California  (The  West,  Revised  Edition), 
SVE 


Children  of  the  African  Desert  (The  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa:  The  Children  of  Afri¬ 
ca),  Eye  Gate 

Dwellers  in  Tents  (The  Story  of  Houses) , 
Eye  Gate 

Enough  Water  for  Everyone  (Conserving 
Our  Natural  Resources),  EBF 

Irrigation  Farming  (Americans  at  Work 
— Farming  and  Fishing) ,  EBF 

Lands  of  Few  People  (Canada  and  the 
Far  North),  SVE 

Life  Along  the  Nile  (Africa:  Sahara  to 
Capetown),  EBF 

Life  in  Desert  Lands  (Basic  Geography 
Series),  McG-H 

Life  in  the  Polar  Regions  (Basic  Geogra¬ 
phy  Series) ,  McG-H 

Living  in  North  Africa  (Living  in  Afri¬ 
ca),  SVE 

Living  in  Southwestern  Asia  (Living  in 
the  Balkans,  Southern  and  Southwestern 
Asia),  SVE 

Oasis  in  Libya  (Africa:  Sahara  to  Cape¬ 
town)  ,  EBF 

Southwest  U.  S. — Its  Geography  (United 
States — Its  Geography  Series),  McG-H 

Story  of  Admiral  Byrd  (Great  Explorers 
of  America),  SVE 

Then  and  Now  in  the  Southwest  (Then 
and  now  in  the  United  States),  EBF 
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UNIT 


5 

ACTIVITIES 


Find  a  copy  of  the  story  of  William 
Tell  and  have  someone  report  on  it 
to  the  class.  William  Tell  probably 
never  lived,  but  the  story  tells  of  the 
Swiss  people’s  love  of  freedom  even 
in  times  long  ago. 

You  Listen  to  Music 

The  story  of  William  Tell  has  been 
told  in  music,  too.  If  you  have  a  rec¬ 
ord  player  you  may  find  someone  in 
your  school  who  has  a  record  of  this 
music  and  will  bring  it  for  all  the 
class  to  hear. 

You  Make  a  Display 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  Swiss 
day  in  your  classroom  you  may  want 
to  have  a  trade  fair.  Stands  can  be 
set  up  where  you  display  Swiss  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  pictures  of  products  made 
in  Switzerland. 


You  Find  Nearby  Mountains 

There  are  mountains  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries.  Perhaps  you  live  in 
a  mountain  community.  If  not,  find 
the  nearest  mountain  community 
and  make  a  class  report  telling  about 
the  work  of  the  people. 

You  Compare 

Look  at  the  globe  to  see  what  part 
of  the  United  States  is  as  far  north  of 
the  equator  as  Switzerland  is.  Switz¬ 
erland  is  225  miles  from  east  to  west 
and  120  miles  from  north  to  south. 
To  get  an  idea  of  Switzerland’s  size 
find  towns  in  the  United  States  these 
distances  from  your  community. 

Compare  a  Swiss  community  with 
a  mountain  community  somewhere 
in  the  United  States  or  in  another 
part  of  the  world. 
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Desert  Regions 
of  the  Earth 

A  burning  sun  bakes  the  treeless 
earth,  and  a  hot  dry  wind  blows  from 
one  low,  rolling  ridge  to  another. 
Travelers,  leading  camels,  bow  their 
heads  against  the  blinding  sand. 
They  move  along  slowly. 

This  is  the  picture  most  people 
have  of  the  desert.  It  is  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  kind  of  desert.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  deserts.  Any  place 
where  few  or  no  plants  and  animals 
can  live  is  a  desert.  Such  places  are 
found  near  the  equatorial  zone  and 
as  far  north  and  south  as  the  poles. 
Europe  is  the  only  continent  without 
a  large  desert  region. 

No  two  deserts  are  alike.  Some 
are  hot  in  the  day  and  cold  at  night. 
Others  are  very  cold  all  the  time. 
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Nomads  make  their  homes  on  the  hot  sand 
and  rock  deserts  of  Africa. 


Neu  Mexico  Department  of  Development  Some  hills  and  mountains  are  deserts. 


Desert  Land 


Some  deserts  have  good  soil,  but 
not  enough  rainfall  to  grow  plants. 
In  other  places,  the  soil  is  thin  and 
rocky.  A  few  have  large  sandy  areas. 

Much  of  the  earth’s  desert  land  is 
found  in  mountain  sections  of  the 
world.  Here  sharp  rocky  peaks  rise 
from  the  earth,  bare  of  any  life. 

In  other  places  the  desert  is  pla¬ 
teau  swept  clear  of  good  soil  by  the 
rush  of  the  wind.  The  sun  burns  the 
rocky  crust  of  the  earth  and  there  is 
little  life. 

What  are  cold  deserts? 

People  do  not  choose  to  live  in  a 
desert  section  unless  there  is  some 
good  reason  to  do  so.  That  is  why 
few  people  live  in  the  cold  deserts  of 
the  world. 

Some  of  these  cold  deserts  are 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Here 
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there  is  water,  but  it  cannot  be  used 
by  plants  or  animals  since  it  is  in  the 
form  of  ice.  Plants  cannot  draw  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  ice  to  give  life  to  their 
roots.  Animals  cannot  get  water 
from  the  hard  crust  of  the  earth. 

Some  Arctic  regions  are  desert  land. 


Steve  McCutcheon 


Little  grows  in  this  tundra  desert. 


Since  only  a  few  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  can  live  in  such  places,  men  do 
not  find  these  good  places  to  stay. 

Transportation  is  by  sled,  plane, 
or  icebreaker.  There  is  little  reason 
for  people  to  try  to  travel  there. 

Sections  very  much  like  the  frozen 
Arctic  lands  are  those  of  the  tundra 
with  its  patches  of  grey  moss. 

What  are  mountain  deserts? 

On  high  snow-covered  peaks  there 
are  places  without  soil  and  with  only 


bare  rock.  There  is  no  place  for  plant 
roots  and  few  animals  find  footing 
or  food.  These  are  the  mountain  des¬ 
erts  of  the  world. 

Some  of  these  mountain  deserts  get 
heavy  rains  and  snows,  but  they  only 
wash  and  scrape  the  mountainside 
clean  and  hard.  Sometimes  the  sharp 
rock  fingers  rise  to  the  sky,  swept  by 
wind  and  baked  by  sun.  The  weather 
and  soil  are  different  from  those  of 
the  sandy  desert,  but  still  plants  can¬ 
not  grow  here. 


Nothing  grows  on  this  mountain  desert. 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 


Utah  Salt  Flats  were  once  covered  with  water. 
What  are  sand  deserts? 


Very  few  of  the  world’s  deserts 
are  the  kind  usually  thought  of  when 
we  say  desert.  This  is  the  broad, 
gently  rolling,  sandy  desert  that  has 
little  rainfall.  Here  there  are  few 
clouds  and  almost  no  rain.  At  times, 
there  is  a  light  rain  and  once  in  a 
while  a  heavy  downpour.  When  this 
happens,  there  may  be  a  flood.  Plants 
may  spring  up  quickly,  showing  that 
the  soil  is  rich  in  plant  food. 

The  days  are  hot  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  sometimes  rising  to  130  de¬ 
grees.  At  night  it  may  drop  to  30 
degrees.  The  dry^  air  does  not  hold 
heat  after  the  sun  has  set 


What  are  the  salt  deserts? 

In  land  that  was  once  an  ocean  bed, 
the  soil  is  so  salty,  that  plants  cannot 
grow.  Since  many  animals  cannot 
live  without  plants  to  eat  and  fresh 
water  to  drink,  there  is  little  animal 
life  either.  Water  of  lakes  and  ponds 
may  be  salty,  too. 


Here  is  a  broad,  sandy  desert. 


New  Mexico  Department  of  Development 


Why  do  deserts  form? 

A  chief  cause  of  deserts  is  lack  of 
rainfall.  The  main  source  of  mois¬ 
ture  for  any  area  is  the  warm  part 
of  an  ocean.  A  place  which  is  a  long 
distance  from  the  warm  area  of  an 
ocean  and  its  moisture  giving  clouds 
may  soon  become  a  desert. 

If  warm  moist  air  moves  over  land 
without  dropping  its  moisture,  a  des¬ 
ert  may  form. 


If  the  waters  off  a  coast  are  cold 
and  the  warm  air  is  cooled  before  it 
reaches  land,  a  desert  may  form. 

Where  mountains  stand  between 
land  and  sea,  clouds  often  lose  their 
moisture  before  they  reach  the  high 
peaks.  As  air  crosses  mountains  and 
moves  down  the  sides,  it  is  warmed. 
It  can  hold  moisture  and  little  falls 
as  rain.  A  desert  area  may  form  un¬ 
der  such  conditions. 
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What  are  the  plants  of  the  desert? 

In  some  desert  areas  the  most  im¬ 
portant  plant  is  the  date  palm.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  is  an  important  food 
for  the  people  of  the  desert.  Other 
parts  of  the  tree  are  used  for  many- 
other  things.  Date  palms  grow  best 
in  places  where  summer  and  fall  are 
dry  and  where  there  is  a  good  supply 
of  water  below  the  surface. 

Many  of  the  plants  have  long  roots 
which  reach  down  toward  under¬ 
ground  moisture.  The  cactus  has 
short  roots  which  are  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  When  light  rain 
falls,  the  roots  are  so  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face  that  they  can  take  in  the  mois¬ 
ture  quickly  and  store  it. 

Some  desert  plants  have  thorns  in¬ 
stead  of  leaves.  Water  stored  by  the 
plant  would  soon  disappear  if  it  had 
leaves.  Leaves  of  plants  have  tiny 
openings.  It  is  through  these  that 
moisture  escapes.  The  openings  are 
like  the  openings  in  our  skin  that  let 
out  moisture  from  our  bodies. 

If  the  hot,  dry  desert  air  passed 
over  leaves  with  moisture  escaping, 
the  moisture  would  disappear  and 
the  leaves  would  dry.  The  thorns  of 
desert  plants  do  not  let  the  moisture 
escape.  They  keep  their  moisture 
even  in  hot,  dry  air. 

The  thorns  of  desert  plants  are 
sharp  and  prickly,  so  that  animals 
do  not  eat  them.  Their  thorns  and 
stems  would  be  broken  if  the  animals 
ate  them,  and  the  moisture  which  the 
plants  had  stored  would  be  lost. 


Desert  plant  life  also  depends  on 
the  height  above  sea  level  of  the  des¬ 
ert  land.  In  middle-latitude  areas, 
where  the  land  is  high,  only  grasses 
and  lichens  grow.  Places  7,000  to 
12,000  feet  are  most  often  the  home 
of  pine  and  fir  trees.  Shrubs  and 
brush  are  most  often  found  in  sec¬ 
tions  from  500  to  7,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Most  kinds  of  cactus  grow  in 
sections  less  than  600  feet  above  sea 
level. 

What  are  the  desert  animals? 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  des¬ 
ert  animals  is  the  camel  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  and  the  Asian  deserts.  This  ani¬ 
mal  has  long  been  a  help  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  on  the  desert.  A  camel 
can  travel  for  six  to  ten  days  without 
water  and  with  very  little  food. 

There  are  other  desert  animals. 
Many  lizards  are  found  on  almost 
any  sandy  desert.  Jackals,  that  look 
like  dogs,  may  be  seen  on  some  des¬ 
erts.  Most  sections  have  a  few  rab¬ 
bits.  Poisonous  snakes  and  deadly 
spiders  are  also  found  in  some  desert 
places.  Deep  in  the  desert  there  are 
few  plants  and  animals. 

The  American  deserts  are  known 
for  their  many  kinds  of  animal  life. 
Besides  the  animals  found  in  most 
other  desert  lands,  the  bighorn  sheep, 
bear,  mountain  lion,  prairie  dog,  and 
kangaroo  rat  are  found  in  most 
American  deserts.  The  eagle  is  often 
seen  gliding  and  turning  across  the 
desert  sky. 
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Plants  and  Animals  of  Desert  Areas 

Area  Animals  Plants 


Hot-Sand  Desert 


Words  to  Know 
jackals  (jak'olz)  196 

lizards  (liz'erdz)  196 
Questions 

1.  Are  all  deserts  alike?  Explain. 

2.  Do  deserts  ever  receive  rain? 

3.  Are  the  nights  on  the  desert  as 
hot  as  the  days? 


4.  Why  do  many  deserts  form? 

5.  What  is  the  best  known  desert 
animal? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Plant  the  seeds  of  a  fast-growing 
plant,  such  as  grass,  in  two  small 
boxes.  Give  the  seeds  in  one  box  wa¬ 
ter  and  sunlight,  and  give  the  seeds 
in  the  other  box  only  sunlight.  Tell 
what  happens  and  what  this  shows 
about  plants’  need  for  water. 


Men  Change  Desert  Regions 


Boulder  City,  Nevada 


How  does  irrigation  help? 

For  many  hundreds  of  years,  men 
have  tried  to  tame  the  desert  regions 
of  the  earth  by  the  use  of  irrigation. 
Very  few  rivers  flow  at  the  same  rate 
all  year.  To  have  water  the  year 
round,  dams  must  be  built  to  hold  wa¬ 
ters  back  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
The  waters  are  later  released  when 
they  are  needed. 

A  dam  is  a  wall  built  across  a  river 
or  stream.  The  stored  water  is  like  a 
lake  or  reservoir.  The  water  held 
by  the  dam  may  rise  as  high  as  the 
wall.  In  this  way,  the  water  is  raised 
higher  than  the  river  bed.  It  can  be 
made  to  flow  to  land  nearby.  The 
water  may  also  flow  through  tur¬ 
bines  to  help  make  electric  power. 

Hoover  Dam  is  at  Boulder  City,  Nevada. 


carry  the  water  to  the  fields.  Gates 
hold  the  water  in  the  ditches  until 
the  water  is  needed.  Then  the  water 
flows  out  to  irrigate  the  land. 

Sometimes  the  water  must  be  car¬ 
ried  for  miles  through  large  pipes  or 
tunnels  to  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 

The  Hoover  Dam  was  finished  in 
1936.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  dams 
in  the  world.  Its  reservoir  is  Lake 
Mead,  a  lake  115  miles  long  and  589 
feet  deep.  This  dam  controls  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  irrigating  land 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California. 
Hoover  Dam  can  irrigate  1,000,000 
or  more  acres  of  land  in  California, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada.  Most  power 
used  in  Southern  California,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  Nevada  is  supplied  by  this 
dam.  Power  from  the  dam  reaches 
Los  Angeles  and  runs  much  of  the 
manufacturing  equipment  of  that 
city  and  the  area  around  it. 


Lake 


Dam 


A  dam  can  hold  back  flood  waters 
and  stop  the  erosion  of  farmland.  It 
can  release  water  in  a  dry  season  for 
the  use  of  the  people  who  live  nearby. 
Water  held  in  water  storage  places 
called  reservoirs  helps  men  make 
farms  on  land  that  was  once  desert. 
The  dams  give  people  the  water  to 
irrigate  their  land. 

The  water  flows  through  canals  to 
the  land  to  be  irrigated.  Here  ditches 


ew  Mexico  Department  of  Development 


About  one-third  of  the  farming  land  in  New  Mexico  is  irrigated.  Above  is  an 
irrigated  farm. 

Irrigation  is  helping  men  produce  But  the  hope  for  the  future  in 
more  and  more  food  for  the  growing  many  desert  lands  is  the  finding  of 

number  of  people  on  earth.  rich  minerals. 
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What  are  the  desert  industries? 


Large  amounts  of  oil  are  found  in 
some  desert  lands.  Phosphates,  salt, 
alum,  and  gypsum  are  also  mined  in 
some  places. 

Some  desert  sections  of  the  United 
States  have  become  rich  through  in¬ 
dustry  connected  with  oil  drilling 
and  mining.  The  mining  of  uranium, 
one  of  the  newer  developments,  has 
made  some  places  rich.  In  sections 
where  there  have  been  mines  and  oil 
wells  for  many  years,  conservation 
has  become  a  necessity.  The  people 
who  build  new  industries  are  trying 
to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  area 
so  that  their  companies  will  have  a 
long  life. 


Oil  is  an  important  resource  of  the  desert 
land  of  Saudi  Arabia. 


Arabian  American  Oil  Company 


How  does  transportation  change  deserts? 

Though  mineral  riches  have  prom¬ 
ised  wealth,  development  of  mines 
has  been  held  back  by  poor  transpor¬ 
tation.  When  minerals  were  discov¬ 
ered  in  distant  spots,  it  was  difficult 
to  move  in  men  and  equipment.  To¬ 
day,  better  transportation  is  making 
these  places  easier  to  reach. 

Plant-producing  oasis  lands  are 
being  made  larger  by  irrigation,  and 
are  being  connected,  by  transporta¬ 
tion,  with  mineral-producing  lands. 
Men  working  in  these  distant  spots 
are  no  longer  cut  off  from  other 
places. 

Desert  stations,  where  trucks, 
jeeps,  and  buses  can  refuel  and  ani¬ 
mals  can  get  water,  are  being  set  up. 


Arabian  American  Oil  Company 


Arabian  American  Oil  Company 


Desert  stations  are  being  set  up  where  ve¬ 
hicles  can  refuel  and  animals  can  get  water. 

How  can  new  ideas  change  the  desert? 

In  countries  where  desert  commu¬ 
nities  are  far  apart,  the  development 
of  the  country  may  be  slow.  There 
are  things  that  must  be  done  before 
real  development  can  begin.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  often  a  need.  The  people  have 
lived  in  places  where  it  has  been  hard 
to  have  schools. 

For  these  people,  many  changes 
must  come.  Oil  wells  and  mines  can 
bring  riches  to  such  sections.  The 
machinery  and  knowledge  needed  to 
operate  them  will  call  for  many 
changes  in  the  people’s  way  of  life. 

This  new  service  station  is  located  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 


Words  to  Know 

dam  (dam)  198 

reservoir  (rez'ervwor)  198 

Questions 

1.  What  is  one  reason  that  irrigation 
is  difficult? 

2.  What  are  three  things  a  dam  can 
do  for  a  region? 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  the  reservoir 
of  the  Hoover  Dam? 


4.  What  is  the  hope  for  the  future 
of  many  desert  communities? 

5.  How  must  the  people  change  in 
some  desert  places  if  they  are  to 
make  progress? 


You  See  For  Yourself 

Read  about  the  building  of  the 
Hoover  Dam  and  tell  some  of  the 
things  that  happened  when  it  was 
being  built.  Tell  how  it  helped  the 
people  of  the  area. 


Living  in  Desert  Communities 


Because  of  the  difficult  way  of  liv¬ 
ing,  most  desert  sections  do  not  have 
many  large  cities.  Many  desert  peo¬ 
ple  wander  through  these  regions. 
They  take  their  flocks  of  animals 
from  one  watering  place  to  another. 
They  are  always  in  search  of  water 
and  plants  for  the  animals. 

In  some  of  the  semi-desert  sections 
of  the  United  States  the  herder  takes 
his  flocks  of  sheep  from  one  place  to 
another.  He  returns  to  his  small 
ranch  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes, 
when  he  can  find  pasture  nearby,  he 
remains  at  home  for  several  months. 

Since  he  must  be  away  from  home 
so  much,  his  needs  must  be  few.  He 


There  are  some  lonely  hours  for  this  New 
Mexico  sheep  herder. 


dresses  simply,  wearing  clothing  to 
protect  him  from  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  the  cold  of  the  night. 


New  Mexico  Department  of  Developmen 
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In  the  United  States 


On  this  page  you  can  see  a  map  of 
the  desert  lands  of  the  United  States. 
You  can  see  that  most  of  this  land 
lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
country.  Once  it  was  thought  that 
all  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
country  was  a  desert.  Now  we  know 
that  some  parts  of  this  land  are  less 
dry  than  others  and  that  the  area  is 
made  up  of  several  small  deserts. 

A  larger  desert  section  is  the  So¬ 
nora  Desert  of  Arizona,  which  ex¬ 
tends  into  Mexico.  The  Great  Basin 
Desert  stretches  into  Utah  and  Ne¬ 
vada  from  California. 

The  Mojave  Desert  of  California 


also  reaches  into  Arizona  and  Ne¬ 
vada.  Part  of  the  Chihuahuan  Des¬ 
ert  of  Mexico  stretches  into  Texas 
and  New  Mexico. 

Much  of  the  Great  Basin  desert 
has  been  made  into  farmland  by  ir¬ 
rigation.  The  Imperial  Valley  of 
southern  California  is  a  desert  land 
brought  to  life  through  irrigation. 
For  many  years  the  land  was  thought 
to  be  useless.  It  was  dry  and  hot.  At 
last  canals  were  dug  to  bring  water 
from  the  Colorado  River.  When  the 
Hoover  Dam  was  built,  water  from 
its  large  reservoir  was  used  for  the 
irrigation  of  this  area. 
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Today  the  farmers  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  raise  many  crops.  Citrus 
fruit,  vegetables,  grains,  and  dates 
are  their  best  crops. 

Many  of  the  crops  of  California 
are  grown  on  irrigated  land.  Cotton 
is  the  most  important  farm  crop  in 
the  state.  One  out  of  every  seven 
pounds  of  cotton  grown  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  California. 

One  out  of  every  three  dollars 
earned  at  truck  farming  is  earned 
on  the  irrigated  land  of  California, 
too.  The  state  is  first  in  the  raising 
of  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  celery  and 
grows  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  beets 
and  dry  beans  raised  in  the  United 
States.  Another  irrigated  region  of 
California,  the  Coachella  Valley, 
supplies,  large  amounts  of  dates. 


California  Agricultural  Service 


Much  of  the  land  of  California  is  irrigated. 

In  southwestern  Arizona,  the  re¬ 
gion  around  the  Salt-Gila  Valley  was 
once  desert,  but  is  now  irrigated 
farmland.  Here  the  reservoir  of 
Roosevelt  Dam  supplies  water  and 
makes  electricity  for  light  and  pow¬ 
er.  With  irrigation,  farmers  raise 
cotton,  lettuce,  citrus  fruits,  and  al¬ 
falfa. 


The  Imperial  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  successful  irrigated  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Imperial  Irrigation  District 


Many  tourists  visit  Indian  villages  such  as 
this  one. 


This  desert  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 


Las  Vegas  is  a  desert  city. 


Many  desert  areas  are  resorts. 


A  parade  is  held  in  a  desert  city. 


Most  of  the  people  of  the  desert  of 
Nevada  live  in  small  villages  miles 
apart.  Many  live  on  ranches  far  sepa¬ 
rated  from  even  these  small  commu¬ 
nities.  Many  of  these  people  make 
their  living  by  herding  sheep. 

Nevada  has  two  large  cities,  Reno 
and  Las  Vegas.  Caring  for  tourists 
is  important  in  both  of  them.  Reno 
is  also  a  business  and  rail  center. 

The  Great  Basin  region  is  rich  in 
mineral  wealth.  Salt,  borax,  and 
boric  acid  are  all  found  in  the  desert. 
Soda,  potash,  and  lithium  are  also 
found  here.  The  discovery  of  urani¬ 
um  has  been  most  important  to  this 
desert  region. 

Some  small  deserts  are  well  known 
too.  The  Painted  Desert  of  Arizona 
and  the  High  Desert  of  Oregon  are 
visited  by  many  people  each  year. 

The  tourist  business  becomes  more 
and  more  important  in  the  deserts  of 
the  southwest.  Many  areas  list  the 
care  and  entertainment  of  tourists 
as  their  most  important  business. 
The  beauty  of  this  desert  land  and 
its  importance  in  the  history  of  our 
country  brings  many  people  here. 
They  often  visit  Indian  villages  in 
the  region  or  take  trips  to  the  ruins 
of  Indian  villages  of  the  past. 


In  Other  Parts  of  the  World 


What  are  the  desert  industries? 

The  map  on  pages  204  and  205, 
shows  the  many  desert  regions  of 
the  world.  Almost  one  square  mile 
out  of  every  five  on  the  earth  is  desert 
land.  Because  it  is  so  hard  to  live  in 
desert  areas,  only  about  one  person 
out  of  twenty  in  the  world  lives  there. 

Each  of  the  deserts  of  the  earth  has 
its  wanderers.  In  some  places  fami¬ 
lies  travel  with  the  herders  and  they 
have  no  set  home.  Some  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  nomads,  and  live  much  as 
early  desert  nomads  lived. 

The  clothes  of  African  nomads  pro¬ 
tect  them  during  hot  days  and  cold 
nights.  Their  robes  are  long  and 
made  of  wool.  A  piece  of  cloth  hangs 
from  the  head  down  the  back  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  necks  from  the  sun.  Their 
feet  are  protected  from  the  hot  sand 
by  leather  sandals. 

The  Mongols,  nomads  of  the  Asian 
deserts,  wear  warm  coats  belted  at 
the  waist.  They  wear  pants  and 
shirts  of  wool  and  high  boots.  The 


Mongols  add  layers  of  clothing  as  the 
weather  gets  colder. 

Nomads  must  have  homes  that  are 
simple  and  can  be  made  easily  or  car¬ 
ried  from  place  to  place.  African 
nomads  often  live  in  tents  made  of 
woolen  cloth  woven  by  the  women. 
These  tents  can  be  moved  from  place 
to  place  and  set  up  quickly  if  a  sand¬ 
storm  comes. 


Deep  in  the  Australian  desert,  men 
set  up  huts  of  branches  or  grass. 
They  can  leave  these  and  build  new 
ones  as  they  travel  from  place  to 
place. 

The  Mongols  build  snug,  round 
shelters  called  yurts.  Felt  or  fur  is 
spread  over  light  frames.  Yurts  are 
put  up  quickly  and  moved  easily. 
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How  do  people  live  in  the  African  desert? 

On  the  map  on  this  page  you  can 
see  the  Sahara ,  the  largest  desert  in 
the  world.  It  is  found  in  Africa. 

Here  many  people  live  as  nomads. 
They  travel  with  their  herds  from 
place  to  place  looking  for  water. 
Camels  carry  them  across  the  desert 
from  oasis  to  oasis. 

The  way  of  life  of  the  African  des¬ 
ert  dwellers  is  beginning  to  change. 
With  the  discovery  of  oil  and  other 
mineral  resources  it  is  necessary  to 
irrigate  desert  land  and  to  build 
oasis  communities  beyond  their  pres¬ 
ent  size.  Airplanes  and  camel  cara¬ 
vans  can  sometimes  be  seen  at  the 
same  time  today,  as  old  and  new 
ways  of  transportation  are  both  be¬ 
ing  used  to  help  the  people. 
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In  Nigeria,  women  do  most  of  the  selling. 


People  who  live  on  the  oasis  build 
houses  of  things  they  find  nearby. 
In  some  places,  they  find  stone  and 
build  stone  houses.  In  other  places, 
they  find  clay  and  build  houses  of 
sun-baked  clay  bricks  called  adobe. 

In  some  ways,  a  community  of  a 
large  oasis  looks  much  like  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  same  size  anywhere. 

Many  stores  look  just  like  stores 
everywhere.  In  some  places  on  des¬ 
ert  oases  and  in  large  desert  cities  of 
the  Sahara,  goods  are  sold  in  ba¬ 
zaars,  out-of-door  markets.  Bazaars 
are  made  up  of  groups  of  traders 
selling  different  things.  Groups  of 
traders  who  sell  the  same  things  stay 
close  together.  Some  sell  cloth. 
Others  sell  meat,  coffee,  or  grain. 
Still  others  sell  dates,  salt,  shoes,  sil¬ 
verware,  hand-made  jewelry,  brass 
trays,  and  coffee-cans.  In  some  ways 
a  bazaar  is  like  one  of  our  large  de¬ 
partment  stores. 


Paul  Conklin-Pix 


DATE  PALM  TREE 


People  of  the  oases  know  the  im¬ 
portance  of  conservation.  They  use 
every  inch  of  ground  that  will  grow 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Rows  of  grow¬ 
ing  things  are  straight.  Gardeners 
try  to  make  plants  grow  just  a  little 
farther  out  into  the  desert  each  year. 

Even  on  the  oasis  it  is  hard  to  get 
water.  Wells  must  be  drilled  far  into 
the  ground.  Trees  must  be  planted 
deep  in  the  soil  so  that  roots  can 
reach  moisture.  Often,  all  this  work 
must  be  done  with  simple  tools. 

People  of  the  oasis  have  learned  to 
make  use  of  every  part  of  the  plants 
they  grow.  An  example  is  the  date- 
palm  tree,  which  is  grown  in  many 
oasis  communities.  The  fruit  of  the 
tree  gives  food  to  the  people  and  to 
some  of  the  animals.  The  trunk  is 
used  for  furniture  and,  in  some 
places,  for  frames  of  houses.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  weaving  table 
mats,  baskets,  and  sandals.  Parts  of 
the  large  leaves  are  used  for  cooking 
fires  by  some  people. 


Sand  often  causes  problems.  Sand¬ 
storms  bring  hills  of  sand  sweeping 
onto  oases.  Sand  may  fill  up  or  even 
cover  date-palm  gardens. 

Large  sand  dunes  may  move  across 
the  desert  and  onto  an  oasis.  Palm 
fences  are  built  in  some  places  to  hold 
back  the  sand.  Sand  that  is  blown 
in  by  the  storms  must  be  gathered  in 
baskets  and  carried  away. 
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Sand  moves  across  the  desert  during  a  sand¬ 
storm. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau 
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How  do  people  live  on  the  frozen  deserts? 

On  the  map  on  this  page,  you  can 
see  a  global  view  of  the  Arctic  region, 
a  frozen  desert  land.  The  people  of 
the  cold  deserts  live  far  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  word.  A  few  live  in 
the  cold  deserts  of  Antarctica.  This 
is  where  the  cold  deserts  of  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  world  are. 

Though  in  some  ways  their  prob¬ 
lems  are  very  different  from  those  of 
the  people  of  the  hot  deserts,  they  are 
alike  in  other  ways.  Many  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  work  out  their 
difficulties  are  like  those  people  use 
in  other  deserts. 

Some  tundra  and  ice-covered  des¬ 
ert  land  is  found  in  Siberia  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  You  can  find  Russia  on  the  map 


on  pages  216  and  217  and  on  the  map 
on  this  page.  Some  of  this  land  is 
used  for  atomic  testing  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  just  as  some  of  the  hot,  desert 
land  of  the  United  States  is  used  for 
this  kind  of  testing. 

People  of  hot  deserts  live  and  work 
in  very  hot  parts  of  the  world.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  cold  deserts  live  and  work  in 
very  cold  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  Arctic,  winter  tempera¬ 
tures  are  about  —30  and  summer 
temperatures  about  -j-45. 

Rainfall  in  some  cold  desert  regions 
may  be  between  six  and  ten  inches  a 
year.  At  times,  the  ground  may  be 
wet  because  of  melting  ice  and  snow, 
but  the  frost  is  so  deep  that  the  land 
cannot  be  used  for  farming. 
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Biography  Outline 
Robert  Edwin  Peary 
1856-1920 
American 

Engineer  and  polar  explorer 
Led  first  party  to  reach  North  Pole 


The  Arctic  desert  regions  have 
been  explored  by  many  brave  men. 
For  years,  men  tried  to  reach  the 
place  farthest  north  on  the  earth,  the 
North  Pole. 

At  last,  in  1909,  an  American  na¬ 
val  officer,  Robert  E.  Peary,  reached 
the  North  Pole.  Seven  times  before, 
he  had  tried  and  failed.  The  work  of 
this  brave  man  brought  him  great 
honor. 

Eskimos  are  the  people  most  often 
found  in  cold  desert  regions.  These 
people  make  their  clothes  from  ani¬ 
mal  skins.  Most  of  their  food  is  meat 
or  fish. 

The  Eskimos  often  fish  through 
holes  in  the  ice  or  hunt  seal  and  other 
water  animals  along  the  shore. 

Whale  hunting  is  also  important 
to  some  people  of  the  cold  desert. 

The  people  who  live  inland  are 
herders  and  hunters.  They  herd 
reindeer  or  hunt  caribou. 


Steve  McCutcheon 


Eskimos  make  their  clothes  from  animal 
skins. 


Many  Eskimos  fish  through  ice  for  food. 


Sometimes  cold  desert  land,  such  as  this,  has  mineral  wealth  beneath  the  surface. 


In  some  cold  desert  regions,  rich  cryolite,  a  mineral  used  in  making 

mineral  resources  have  been  found.  soda  and  aluminum,  are  mined  in  the 

Coal,  iron,  lead,  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  Arctic. 


Petroleum 


The  cold,  marshy  areas  of  tundra 
land  grow  grass  and  mosses  during 
the  summer.  A  few  small  trees  grow 
along  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  region. 

Winter  storms  often  develop  in  the 
Arctic,  and  governments  of  several 
nations  have  weather  stations  here 


Soldiers  of  different  nations  are 
now  stationed  on  bases  near  the 
northern  borders  of  their  countries. 
They  are  here  to  protect  their  nations 
from  attack  from  the  north.  While 
they  are  doing  this  they  are  also 
helping  the  army  make  tests. 


to  give  weather  warnings.  Weather 
stations  in  Alaska  warn  of  storms 
coming  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Weather  stations  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland  help  warn  of  storms  mov¬ 
ing  toward  Europe.  These  storm 
warnings  give  pupils  time  to  prepare. 


The  men  living  in  this  cold  part 
of  the  earth  keep  records  of  the 
weather  and  of  the  changes  the  cold 
brings  to  different  products.  This 
helps  in  making  new  products.  The 
discoveries  made  by  the  men  who 
make  these  tests  have  given  valuable 
information. 
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On  the  world  map  on  pages  216  and 
217,  you  can  see  the  desert  regions  of 
the  world  and  their  products.  All 
over  the  world,  there  are  wastelands 
that  men  are  beginning  to  use. 

Sometimes  there  are  rich  minerals 
under  the  dry  topsoil. 

Words  to  Know 

bazaars  (bazarz')  210 

caribou  (kar'lboo)  213 
Chihuahuan  (chewa'wan)  206 
Coachella  (ko'awe'la)  207 
Eskimos  (es'kimoz)  213 
lithium  (lith'ium)  208 
Mojave  (moha've)  206 
Mongols  (mon'golz)  209 
Sahara  (sa  har'd)  210 
Salt-Gila  (solt  he'la)  207 
Sonora  (so  no'ra)  206 
yurts  (yoortz)  209 

Questions 

1.  What  desert  land  in  California 
became  farmland  by  irrigation? 

2.  Is  truck  farming  important  in 
California?  How  much  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  truck-farming  income  is 
earned  in  California? 


Often  good  farmland  can  be  made 
when  water  is  added  to  the  soil. 

People  are  beginning  to  build  com¬ 
munities  on  desert  land.  This  area 
that  was  once  wasteland  may  some¬ 
day  bloom  with  the  life  that  men 
bring  to  it. 

3.  Why  do  tourists  visit  the  deserts 
of  the  southwest?  Is  this  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  area? 

4.  How  much  of  the  land  of  the  earth 
is  desert? 

5.  How  are  cold  deserts  and  hot  des¬ 
erts  alike? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Find  pictures  of  a  desert  communi¬ 
ty  near  your  community.  Bring  the 
pictures  to  school  and  tell  the  materi¬ 
als  used  in  the  houses  you  can  see. 
Find  out  if  the  materials  were  found 
nearby  or  far  away. 

Find  the  names  of  five  important 
dams  in  the  United  States  or  in  other 
countries.  Read  about  the  dams  and 
where  they  were  built.  Find  out 
the  number  of  people  who  lived  near 
the  place  where  a  dam  was  built  be¬ 
fore  it  was  built  and  the  number  who 
live  here  now.  List  the  things  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  area  before  and  after 
the  dam  was  built.  Tell  how  the 
building  of  the  dam  changed  the  use 
of  land  near  it. 
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SUMMARY 


Now  You  Know 


A  desert  is  a  place  where  few 
plants  and  animals  grow.  No  two 
deserts  are  alike  in  all  ways.  Soil  and 
climate  are  two  things  that  may  be 
different  from  desert  to  desert. 

Though  a  desert  is  thought  of  as 
a  place  where  there  is  little  plant  or 
animal  life,  there  are  some  plants  and 
animals  in  most  desert  regions. 

Many  desert  sections  are  being 
made  into  useful  land  through  irriga¬ 
tion.  Better  transportation  is  allow¬ 
ing  people  to  bring  industry  to  some 
places  which  were  once  too  far  away. 

Dams  are  important  in  making 
desert  lands  useful.  They  supply 
power  and  water  for  irrigation. 


One-fifth  of  the  land  of  the  earth 
is  desert.  Men  are  learning  to  make 
use  of  these  sections. 

The  importance  of  many  minerals 
found  is  increasing  the  number  and 
size  of  nearby  communities. 

Oases  are  places  in  the  desert 
where  people  can  live. 

The  cold  deserts  of  the  world  are 
becoming  more  important,  too.  Min¬ 
erals  have  been  found  in  many  places. 
Weather  stations  send  out  important 
information  about  storms  that  are 
headed  for  other  communities.  As 
men  learn  more  and  more  about  con¬ 
trolling  desert  land,  it  will  become 
more  and  more  useful. 


Let's  Talk  It  Over 


Unless  people  are  careful,  desert 
areas  of  the  earth  will  grow  larger. 
Tell  what  some  of  the  things  are  that 
men  can  do  to  prevent  this  from  hap¬ 
pening? 


A  tent,  a  yurt,  and  a  hut  are  dif¬ 
ferent  desert  homes.  What  shows 
that  these  homes  belong  to  people  who 
are  nomads?  What  are  some  of  the 
special  needs  of  nomads? 
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EVALUATION 


1.  What  things  tell  us  a  section  is 
desert  land? 

2.  What  are  some  kinds  of  deserts 
found  on  the  earth? 

3.  What  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
formation  of  desert  areas? 

4.  Why  is  it  hard  for  plants  to  grow 
in  the  desert?  How  do  plants 
overcome  this? 

5.  What  makes  the  camel  a  good 
desert  animal? 

6.  What  changes  come  when  a  re¬ 
gion  is  irrigated? 

7.  What  kinds  of  transportation 
are  found  on  the  desert? 

8.  How  does  a  dam  help  prevent 
erosion? 

9.  What  dam  gives  some  of  the  pow¬ 
er  that  is  used  in  Los  Angeles? 

10.  What  California  area  has  been 
irrigated  and  produces  dates? 


11.  Where  does  the  Great  Basin  Des¬ 
ert  get  much  of  its  water? 

12.  Why  are  many  desert  people 
wanderers? 

13.  How  do  their  homes,  their 
clothes,  and  their  way  of  life 
show  that  they  are  people  who 
live  on  the  desert? 

14.  How  is  living  on  the  desert  dif¬ 
ferent  from  living  along  the 
coast,  on  the  plains,  or  in  the 
mountains? 

15.  How  does  life  on  an  oasis  show 
that  people  here  live  near  a  des¬ 
ert  section? 

16.  What  uses  are  the  armies  of 
some  countries  making  of  cold 
desert  lands? 

17.  How  do  the  Eskimos  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  get  their  food  and  clothing? 

18.  What  is  the  largest  desert? 
What  product  has  made  it  im¬ 
portant  to  many  people  in  the 
world  today? 
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Puzzlers 


UNIT 

6 

EVALUATION 


Below,  there  is  a  map  of  four  desert  areas.  Which  one  would  you  choose, 
if  you  were  making  a  new  home  in  a  desert  place?  Explain  why. 


ARCTIC  AND  TUNDRA 
DESERT 


Scale  of  Miles 


Community 


Activities 


You  Make  a  Map 

A  map  can  be  made  showing  one 
desert  section  or  several  desert  sec¬ 
tions.  Small  figures  of  people  dressed 
for  desert  life  can  be  made  and  pasted 
to  the  map.  Small  drawings  of 
homes,  animals,  and  plants  of  this 
land  can  be  put  on  the  map,  too. 

You  Make  a  Large  Picture 

A  picture  can  be  drawn  for  your 
study  of  the  desert.  The  picture  can 
show  desert  land,  perhaps  with  a 
nomad  trader  in  the  distance.  If  an 
oasis  community  is  drawn  in  the 
front  of  the  picture,  the  feeling  of 
oasis  and  desert  land  can  be  given. 

You  Read  about  the  Desert 

There  are  many  interesting  books 
and  magazine  stories  about  the  des¬ 
ert.  Those  interested  in  reading  may 


read  one  of  these  and  give  a  report 
about  it  to  the  others  in  the  class. 

You  Can  Make  an  Animal  Display 

Use  clay  to  make  models  of  some 
animals  found  on  the  desert.  When 
the  clay  has  set,  you  can  paint  the 
animals  and  put  them  on  display. 
Ask  different  people  in  the  class  to 
write  a  few  words  about  each  ani¬ 
mal.  Put  the  cards  with  the  animals 
in  your  display. 

You  Find  out  Ideas  Change  the  Desert 

In  some  places  there  are  few  things 
people  can  do  because  of  the  land  on 
which  they  live.  But  people  are 
learning  to  use  many  kinds  of  land. 
Learn  about  the  Salt-Gila  Valley  be¬ 
fore  and  after  irrigation.  Find  out 
what  men  did  to  change  this  section 
of  our  country. 
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UNIT  SEVEN  -  HOT,  WET  REGIONS 
OF  THE  EARTH 


Unit  Theme:  Hot,  wet  lands,  with  rain-forest  vegetation,  are 
found  in  the  equatorial  band  that  circles  the  earth.  While  men 
who  lived  here  from  the  beginning  adjusted  to  the  climate,  men 
from  other  regions  find  it  unpleasant  and  often  unhealthful.  Not 
until  it  was  discovered  that  these  lands  had  valuable  natural  re¬ 
sources  did  men  from  other  regions  enter  them.  Others,  who 
learned  about  the  lives  of  the  natives,  entered  to  help  the  people. 
Today,  many  of  these  natives  are  forming  nations  and  preparing 
for  a  better  life  in  their  self-governing  communities. 


UNIT  INTRODUCTORY  PAGE 

Page  225 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Clearings  in  rain  forests  are  usually 
surrounded  by  steaming  jungles  filled 
with  tropical  plant  and  animal  life  that 
often  seems  more  the  enemy  than  the 
friend  of  man. 

2.  Land  near  the  equator,  except  high 
plateaus  and  mountains,  is  hot  and  wet. 

3.  For  climatic  and  other  reasons,  these 
have  been  uncomfortable  places  in  which 
to  live. 

In  introducing  this  unit  have  the  class 
place  a  marker  between  pages  190-191. 
Have  them  turn  back  and  forth  and  com¬ 
pare  the  two  illustrations  item  by  item. 
This  may  be  done  orally  or  in  writing. 
If  done  in  writing,  the  information  might 
be  recorded  on  a  chart  such  as  this: 


If  the  children  study  these  illustrations 
carefully,  they  will  understand  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  hot  land.  Other  points  of  con¬ 
trast  will  be  suggested  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gresses. 

^  What  word  means  the  same  as  “rain 
forest” ? 

“Jungle.”  Practically  all  the  children 
at  this  grade  level  have  read  books  about 
or  have  seen  movies  that  show  people 
struggling  through  heavy  jungle  vegeta¬ 
tion. 

^  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  the  plants 
shown  on  pages  224-225?  Where? 

Perhaps  a  few  children  have  seen  rain¬ 
forest  plants  in  Florida  or  in  some  tropi¬ 
cal  region  such  as  the  Caribbean  Islands. 
A  much  larger  number  will  have  seen 
such  plants  in  botanical  gardens. 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  HOT,  DRY  and  HOT,  WET  LAND 


Hot,  Dry  Land 

Hot,  Wet  Land 

Clothing 

Shelter 

Plants 

Transportation 

Land 
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if  Why  would  there  seem  to  be  many 
more  dangers  in  the  rain  forest  than  in 
the  desert  shown  on  pages  190-191? 

The  dangers  on  a  desert,  for  example, 
snakes,  can  be  seen  in  advance.  The  dan¬ 
gers  in  a  rain  forest  may  not  be  seen  in 
advance.  Here,  snakes  may  hide  behind 
big  leaves  and  vines.  Even  when  they  are 
plainly  visible,  they  may  look  like  part  of 
the  plant  growth  and  not  be  noted. 

if  Why  does  the  rain  forest  give  people 
a  feeling  of  “mystery  and  danger”? 

The  likely  response  would  be  because 
the  dangers  could  not  be  seen  or  seen 
quickly  enough  so  that  a  person  could  get 
out  of  the  way. 

if  Haye  you  ever  felt  that  someone  was 
looking  at  you  even  when  you  did  not  see 
the  person? 

Children  will  be  eager  to  recount  ex¬ 
periences  involving  extra-sensory  per¬ 
ception.  Lead  them  to  see  that  part  of  the 
feeling  of  mystery  and  danger  that  peo¬ 
ple  experience  in  a  rain  forest  may  come 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  being  watched 
by  animals  and  snakes  that  they  cannot 
see  or  hear. 

if  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
build  roads  between  communities  in  a 
rain  forest  and  then  to  keep  these  roads 
in  good  condition? 

A  child  is  likely  to  say,  “Because  so 
many  plants  have  to  be  cut  down.”  Lead 
the  class  to  see  that  the  work  does  not 
end  with  one  cutting.  Plants  grow  so 
quickly  in  this  region  that  they  have  to 
be  cut  back  all  the  time  or  they  will  grow 
again  and  soon  hide  the  roads. 

if  What  does  the  truck  shown  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  mean? 


That  new  things  are  being  introduced 
into  the  rain-forest  regions;  that  com¬ 
munities  are  being  tied  together;  that 
people  are  no  longer  spending  their  en¬ 
tire  lives  in  one  small  village. 

CHAPTER  XVII— HOT,  WET  LAND 

Pages  226-228 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Moisture  and  quiet  air  make  hot  places 
seem  hotter  than  they  really  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  thermometer. 

2.  There  is  heavy  natural  plant  growth 
in  these  regions,  but  this  has  taken  from 
the  soil  so  much  of  the  mineral  supply  that 
it  is  often  hard  to  grow  crops  after  the 
tropical  plants  have  been  cut  down. 

3.  Great  numbers  and  kinds  of  animals, 
birds,  and  reptiles  live  in  rain  forests. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

tropic  mahogany  hippopotamus 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Procure  pictures  of  the  various  hot, 
wet  lands  around  the  earth.  Ask  the  class 
to  look  at  the  map  on  page  226  and  no¬ 
tice  which  continents  have  hot,  wet  lands. 
Arrange  your  pictures  so  that  when  a 
child  mentions  a  continent  you  can  show 
some  pictures  of  the  hot,  wet  part  of  that 
continent. 

The  children  may  comment  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  pictures  of  southeast 
Asia  and  those  of  the  rain  forests  of  Afri¬ 
ca  and  South  America.  Tell  them  that  as 
they  read  their  book  they  will  find  out 
what  accounts  for  this  difference.  One 
reason  for  it  is  decreased  moisture. 

Ask  the  class  to  find  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 
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1.  How  many  inches  of  rain  do  many 
hot,  wet  places  have  in  one  year? 

2.  On  an  average,  how  many  inches  of 
rain  do  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  in  one  year? 

3.  What  happens,  in  regard  to  weather, 
by  afternoon  in  many  hot,  places? 

4.  What  kind  of  wood  do  many  tropical 
trees  have  ? 

5.  How  long  is  the  growing  season  for 
many  tropical  plants? 

6.  What  do  tropical  plants  take  from  the 
soil? 

7.  In  which  other  way  is  the  soil  of  these 
lands  often  made  poor? 

8.  What  three  conditions  make  southeast 
Asia  different  from  other  hot,  wet  lands? 

9.  What  are  the  four  largest  animals 
mentioned  in  the  book? 

10.  What  harm  is  done  by  certain  tropi¬ 
cal  insects? 

Be  sure  the  children  understand  the 
natural  phenomena  which  produce  tropi¬ 
cal  climate,  especially  that  of  the  rain 
forests. 

What,  besides  the  sun,  produces  the 
great  feeling  of  heat  that  people  find  so 
uncomfortable  ? 

The  heavy  moisture  and  quiet  air. 

^  What  does  the  warm  air  absorb  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  that  results  in  rain  and  thun¬ 
der  storms  by  afternoon? 

Moisture  from  the  thickly  growing 
tropical  plants  is  absorbed.  The  warm, 


moist  air  rises  and  becomes  clouds.  As 
the  air  cools,  it  changes  to  water  and  falls 
as  rain. 

^  Even  though  people  become  very  tired 
in  hot,  wet  climates,  why  might  it  still  be 
hard  for  them  to  sleep  at  night? 

Because  the  night  would  not  be  much 
cooler  than  the  day,  and  the  air  would  still 
be  heavy  with  moisture. 

^  Would  a  nomad  on  a  hot-sand  desert 
have  this  same  trouble  of  sleeping  at 
night? 

Not  if  he  had  warm  things  covering 
him.  The  desert  night  air  is  both  cold 
and  dry. 

Help  the  children  to  see  the  difference 
between  tropical  forests  and  the  forests 
in  our  country.  Point  out  that  the  heat 
and  moisture  encourage  plant  growth  and 
that  many  different  kinds  of  plants  grow 
close  together.  To  add  to  the  thickness 
of  the  foliage  mass,  vines  creep  over  and 
around  other  plants,  netting  them  to¬ 
gether. 

Why  haven’t  the  dense  growth  of 
plants  and  the  removal  of  minerals  from 
soil  caused  too  much  hardship  in  Africa? 

Because  large  numbers  of  people  do 
not  live  in  the  rain  forest  and  because  the 
rain  forest  can  supply,  as  the  home  of 
plants  and  animals,  much  of  their  food. 

Would  it  have  caused  hardship  in 
southeast  Asia? 

Yes,  because  so  many  more  people  live 
in  that  area. 

The  subject  of  animal  wildlife  is  always 
intriguing  to  children.  Have  the  class 
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supplement  the  information  on  page  228 
by  reference-book  reading  and  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  directed  toward  a  well- 
rounded  picture  of  animal  life  in  the  ma¬ 
jor  hot,  wet  areas.  The  following  lists 


are  not  complete,  but  may 

offer  sugges- 

tions  for  further  checking: 

South 

Africa 

Asia 

America 

chimpanzee 

black 

alligator 

crocodile 

leopard 

anteater 

gorilla 

elephant 

armadillo 

hippopotamus 

gibbon 

capybara 

leopard 

mongoose 

coati 

lion 

monkey 

jaguar 

monkey 

orangutan 

monkey 

okapi 

tapir 

ocelot 

wart  hog 

tiger 

puma 

water 

sloth 

buffalo 

tapir 

Have  on  hand  as  many  pictures  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  these  and  other  animals  in  hot, 
wet  regions. 

CHAPTER  XVIII— MEN  CHANGE 
HOT,  WET  REGIONS 
Pages  229-234 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Mining  and  plantation-farming,  begun 
mainly  by  Europeans,  brought  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  nearby  communities  of 
workers.  Some  communities  became  ci¬ 
ties  that  in  time  were  connected  by  water, 
rail,  and  air  transportation  facilities. 

2.  Schools  and  hospitals  were  opened  by 
people  who  came  here  solely  to  help  the 
natives,  but  mine  and  plantation  owners 
also  began  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
natives  who  worked  for  them. 

3.  Cities  in  hot,  wet  lands  are  not  much 
different  from  cities  anywhere. 


4.  Many  places  in  hot,  wet  lands  that 
were  governed  by  people  from  large  and/ 
or  powerful  countries  are  now  becoming 
self-governing  nations. 

5.  Much  more  education  is  needed  to  teach 
the  natives  how  to  govern  themselves  and 
to  carry  on  the  work  begun  by  Europeans 
which  will  bring  much-needed  money  to 
the  new  nations. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

colony  witch  doctor 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

In  introducing  this  chapter,  point  out 
an  important  difference  between  the  other 
regions  studied  and  the  hot,  wet  regions. 
This  difference  involves  the  people  respon¬ 
sible  for  changes  made  and  being  made. 
In  the  hot,  wet  lands,  there  were  two 
groups  responsible  for  changes.  First, 
the  natives  who  brought  about  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  their  environment  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  their  survival.  Second,  the 
outsiders,  mostly  Europeans,  who  made 
swift,  drastic  changes  in  fairly  recent 
times  (primarily  in  the  1800’s).  These 
people  came  to  take  advantage  of  rich 
natural  resources  that  the  natives  either 
knew  nothing  of  or  did  not  know  how  to 
use  advantageously.  Most  of  the  natives 
were  poor,  subject  to  tropical  diseases, 
and  limited  in  their  ideas  of  government 
to  village  and  tribal  law.  They  offered 
little  or  no  resistance  to  the  enterprising 
Europeans  and  in  many  cases  benefited 
by  the  changes  these  people  made.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  most 
cases  these  beneficial  changes  were  car¬ 
ried  out  to  insure  an  adequate,  healthy, 
contented,  and  trained  labor  force.  In  the 
other  regions,  changes  were  usually  not  so 
systematically  and  exclusively  brought 
about  by  outsiders. 

if  To  which  region  does  paragraph  two 
on  page  229  refer? 
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The  reference  is  to  southeast  Asia  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  227. 
Although  climatic  conditions  are  similar, 
this  hot,  wet  land  is  different  in  other 
ways  from  the  rain  forests  of  Africa  and 
South  America. 

if  What  drew  Europeans  to  the  hot,  wet 
regions  ? 

The  valuable  natural  resources  that 
travelers  had  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  their  trips  inland. 

if  What  were  the  two  main  lines  of  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  first  Europeans? 

One,  they  had  tropical  lands  cleared 
and  laid  out  in  plantations.  (Review  the 
word  “plantation,”  to  make  sure  the  class 
knows  the  difference  between  it  and  an 
ordinary  large  farm.)  Two,  they  began 
mining  operations. 

if  What  changes  did  these  bring? 

To  assure  a  steady  adequate  labor  sup¬ 
ply,  the  mining  and  plantation  companies 
arranged  to  have  their  workers  live  in 
communities  nearby.  They  built  homes 
for  the  workers  and  in  some  cases  sup¬ 
plied  food  and  medical  care,  and  even 
built  and  staffed  hospitals  and  schools. 
To  bring  tools  and  machinery  to  places 
where  they  were  needed  and  to  move 
products  to  shipping  points,  roads  and 
railroads  had  to  be  built  and  water  routes 
opened.  Some  worker-communities  be¬ 
came  cities;  some  coastal  towns  became 
bustling  port  cities  with  ships  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Help  the  class  to  see  why  equatorial 
Africa  was  partitioned  into  colonies  be¬ 
longing  to  various  European  countries. 
As  one  country  saw  another  country  get¬ 
ting  great  wealth  from  the  sale  of  Afri¬ 
can  products,  it,  too,  would  look  around 


for  land  that  would  provide  similar 
wealth.  Boundaries  had  to  be  set  up  so 
that  the  rights  taken  by  one  nation  would 
not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  another 
nation.  Areas  bounded  off  would  then 
become  the  property  of  and  be  protected 
by  one  or  another  European  nation. 

if  Is  there  anything  strange  about  such 
an  arrangement? 

A  bright  child  may  say  that  the  natives 
of  an  area  had  nothing  to  say  about  which 
country  would  govern  them  or  even  to 
question  whether  any  country  had  the 
right  to  govern  them. 

if  Have  you  ever  heard  of  colonies  in 
America  ? 

If  the  children  do  not  know  that  our 
country  was  originally  thirteen  colonies 
belonging  to  England  and  before  that 
colonies  belonging  to  other  countries,  ex¬ 
plain  this  matter  to  them  briefly. 

if  What  method  of  communication  was 
common  at  the  time  the  Europeans  en¬ 
tered  the  rain  forests  of  Africa? 

Drums.  Messages,  that  carried  to  the 
surrounding  villages,  were  beat  out  on 
drums.  Other  drums  would  then  pass  the 
message  to  villages  still  farther  away. 

if  What  people  in  our  country  used 
drums  in  much  the  same  way? 

The  Indians. 

if  What  types  of  communication  are 
there  today? 

All  the  types  that  we  have,  but  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  are  few  telephones,  ra¬ 
dios,  television  sets,  and  movie  houses  in 
comparison  with  the  number  in  most 
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other  places.  Also,  far  back  in  the  rain 
forests,  where  there  are  few  visitors, 
drums  are  still  used. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  concept  that 
cities  are  much  the  same  the  world  over, 
show  a  film  or  a  filmstrip  that  includes 
pictures  of  cities  in  equatorial  regions. 
Point  out  that  not  far  from  these  cities 
the  rain  forest  still  stands,  some  of  it  still 
unexplored  and  much  of  it  no  doubt  con¬ 
taining  natural  resources  that  some  day 
will  benefit  the  people  who  live  there. 

The  subject  of  education  should  be 
given  thorough  coverage.  Children  are 
interested  in  hearing  about  boys  and 
girls  in  different  lands.  Open  the  discus¬ 
sion  period  by  saying  that  the  class  will 
now  find  out  about  schools  in  hot,  wet 
lands.  Ask  whether  the  class  has  any 
questions  they  would  like  to  have  an¬ 
swered  about  schools  in  these  lands.  Cer¬ 
tainly  some  children  will  wonder  whether 
or  not  boys  and  girls  go  to  school  at  all. 
Others  may  wonder  about  what  they 
study  and  whether  or  not  the  schools  look 
anything  like  the  schools  in  our  country. 

★  What  kind  of  schools  do  you  think  rain¬ 
forest  children  may  have  had  before  the 
Europeans  came  to  their  lands? 

Lead  the  class  to  see  that  there  may 
have  been  no  schools  such  as  we  have, 
but  that  boys  and  girls  would  have  learned 
things  anyway. 

if  Who  would  have  taught  them? 

Remembering  what  they  learned  in  the 
last  unit,  most  children  will  say,  “Their 
parents.”  This  would  be  correct,  but  say 
that  at  times  all  girls  of  certain  ages  and 
boys  of  certain  ages  were  taken  off  by 
themselves  and  each  group  was  taught  by 
men  and  women  from  their  village. 

★  Who  set  up  the  first  real  schools? 


Some  schools  were  set  up  by  the  mine 
and  plantation  owners.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  schools  was  to  teach  people 
what  they  had  to  know  in  order  to  work 
on  a  particular  plantation  or  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  mine.  Other  schools  were  set  up  by 
people  who  went  there,  not  to  get  money, 
but  just  to  help  the  natives. 

if  Who  sets  up  schools  today? 

Schools  are  still  being  set  up  by  mis¬ 
sions.  Governments  of  other  countries 
and  international  organizations  also  pro¬ 
vide  education.  When  a  certain  area  that 
had  been  a  colony  becomes  a  nation,  the 
new  nation  usually  sets  up  some  schools. 

if  Why  are  schools  and  education  so  nec¬ 
essary  at  this  time? 

New  nations  are  being  formed,  and  in 
these  the  people  will  have  their  own  gov¬ 
ernments.  To  be  a  part  of  a  self-govern¬ 
ing  group,  each  person  must  be  educated 
to  know  what  his  duties  are  and  what  ben¬ 
efits  he  may  enjoy.  People  also  have  to 
be  educated  to  take  over  the  work  that 
was  done  by  Europeans  in  the  large  busi¬ 
nesses  that  were  set  up  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  a  colony. 

if  What  do  the  children  learn  in  their 
schools  ? 

Boys  learn  things  that  will  help  them 
earn  a  living  when  they  have  families. 
Girls  learn  to  do  the  things  women  must 
do.  They  learn  rules  of  health,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
resources  available  to  them.  Both  boys 
and  girls  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  find 
out  something  of  the  past  of  their  parti¬ 
cular  country  and  its  place  in  the  world 
today.  They  also  learn  what  they  must 
do  to  be  good  citizens  of  that  country, 
the  benefits  they  can  expect,  and  the  duties 
they  must  perform. 
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Discuss  each  pair  of  pictures  on  page 
234  to  make  sure  the  class  understands 
just  which  change  is  indicated. 


CHAPTER  XIX— LIVING  IN 
HOT,  WET  COMMUNITIES 
Pages  235-250 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Living  in  hot,  wet  lands  is  difficult,  and 
it  has  taken  real  effort  on  the  part  of  peo¬ 
ple  just  to  survive  in  them. 

2.  Houses,  built  of  readily  available  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  have  met  the  needs,  imposed 
by  climatic  conditions,  of  the  people. 
Now,  in  cities  and  communities  near  large 
businesses,  other  kinds  of  homes  are  be¬ 
ing  built.  These  are  also  suitable  to  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  afford  protection 
against  hazards  that  help  make  life  in 
this  part  of  the  world  difficult. 

3.  Farming,  because  of  primitive  tools 
and  lack  of  scientific  information  has  al¬ 
ways  been  hard  and  often  wasteful. 

4.  The  Amazon  River  flows  through  the 
largest  South  American  rain  forest. 

5.  The  largest  rain  forest  in  Africa  is 
near  the  Congo  River. 

6.  Valuable  crops  can  be  grown  and  natu¬ 
ral  resources  found  in  rain-forest  lands. 

7.  As  the  people  learn  how  to  meet  the 
problems  of  living  in  the  world  today, 
their  lives  will  become  easier  and  more 
satisfying  than  they  have  been. 


Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 


thatched 

machetes 

Everglades 

Amazon 

tributaries 


Manaus 

Tapajos 

Belem 

imported 

exported 


Brasilia 

Bantu 

Pygmies 

Ituri 

Leopoldville 


Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

This  chapter  supplies  specific  examples 
to  illustrate  the  principles  given  in  the 
first  two  chapters.  You  will  want  to  lead 
the  children  to  see  the  great  difficulties 
involved  in  bringing  about  changes  in 
these  lands,  and  to  learn  about  life  in  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Asia,  the  Amazon 
region,  and  equatorial  Africa. 

Ask  the  class  to  turn  to  the  map  on 
pages  236-237  to  see  the  location  of  the 
hot,  wet  lands  of  the  world. 

if  Do  hot,  wet  lands  lie  north  or  south 
of  the  equator  ? 

On  both  sides,  but  near  the  equator. 

if  List  the  three  large  sections  of  hot, 
wet  land  in  order  of  their  size. 

The  hot,  wet  lands  of  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

if  Would  you  say  that  hot,  wet  lands 
make  up  a  large  or  a  small  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface? 

Small. 

if  Can  you  give  a  reason  to  account  for 
this,  especially  since  the  equator  is  the 
widest  part  of  the  world  ? 

Because  there  are  such  large  sections 
of  water  above  and  below  the  equator  in 
the  equatorial  band  where  the  hot,  wet 
lands  are  located. 

Ask  the  class  to  read  pages  235-240  and 
to  note  the  things  that  make  living  hard. 
Then  ask  them  to  contrast  the  way  things 
are  done  there  and  in  our  country.  For 
example,  they  should  note  the  picture  at 
the  bottom  of  page  235.  While  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  rice  is  raised  in 
our  country,  the  class  could  compare  this 
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scene  with  a  scene  in  a  grain  field.  What 
they  would  see  instead  of  a  group  of  work¬ 
ers  such  as  these  would  be  a  machine.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  you  to  point  out 
that  such  workers  do  this  back-breaking 
work  not  for  eight  hours  a  day,  but  for 
as  long  as  there  is  light  to  see. 

if  Why  wouldn’t  the  growing  of  rice  do 
as  well  in  cleared  land  in  a  rain  forest 
of  South  America  or  of  Africa? 

The  class  should  recall  that  the  soil  in 
southeast  Asia  had  not  been  depleted  of 
minerals  to  the  extent  it  was  in  other  hot, 
wet  lands.  Point  out  that  in  parts  of  Asia 
there  is  a  rainy  season  during  which  rice 
fields  are  flooded  and  the  young  plants 
thrive.  Later,  there  is  much  less  rain  or 
even  a  dry  season  when  the  plants  ripen. 
In  the  rain  forests  there  is  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  year-round  rain  which  would  not 
do  for  growing  rice. 

if  What  would  be  hard  and  what  would 
be  easy  about  building  the  houses  with 
the  thatched  roofs  so  often  seen  in  the 
rain-forest  lands? 

The  roof  and  even  the  mud  walls  would 
have  to  be  replaced  frequently  because 
the  water  would  eventually  soak  through 
the  layers  of  grasses  or  leaves  used  in 
making  the  roof;  the  mud  walls  would 
weaken  in  long  downpours  of  heavy  rain. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  materials  needed  for  a  new  house, 
and  it  would  not  take  long  to  build  one 
of  these  simple  houses. 

★  Can  you  think  of  any  good  points  and 
bad  points  about  having  a  tin  roof  instead 
of  a  thatch  roof? 

The  children  will  immediately  suggest 
that  rain  will  not  go  through  a  tin  roof. 
If  they  do  not  suggest  it,  point  out  that 
a  tin  roof  could  become  very  hot  from 


the  sun  and  that  this  would  make  the 
house  hotter  than  it  would  be  with  a 
thatched  roof.  The  high  winds  of  some 
tropical  storms  often  rip  off  the  roofs. 
Thatched  roofs  can  be  replaced  more  easi¬ 
ly  and  more  cheaply  than  tin  roofs. 

The  methods  of  crop  cultivation  in  the 
rain  forests  will  provide  numerous  in¬ 
stances  for  comparison  of  that  hard  and 
uneconomic  way  of  farming  with  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  mechanized  farming.  Ask  the 
class  to  list  specific  things  they  would  not 
find  in  our  country  and  which  help  to  make 
the  task  of  farming  a  hard  one.  Among 
things  mentioned  may  be: 

1.  The  clearing  of  the  land  by  simple 
tools  which  are  not  adequate  for  the 
removal  of  stumps. 

2.  The  absence  of  animal  and/or  ma¬ 
chine  help. 

3.  The  wearing  out  of  the  soil,  with  the 
result  that  after  a  few  crops  another 
crop  site  must  be  found  and  cleared. 

4.  The  obstruction  caused  by  large 
trees  and  tropical  growths  that  take 
over  the  cultivated  area. 

Be  sure  the  class  understands  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  independent  farming  and 
plantation  farming.  Even  on  the  planta¬ 
tions,  human  labor  is  common  although 
foreign  know-how  has  made  these  large 
farms  modern  in  many  respects. 

Pages  247-245 
In  the  Americas 

Introduce  these  pages  by  asking  the 
class  to  turn  to  the  map  on  pages  248- 
249.  Have  them  find  the  equator  and  the 
lines  on  either  side  of  it.  Lead  them  to  see 
that  the  United  States  lies  outside  the 
equatorial  band.  Florida  is  the  point 
nearest  it,  and  the  Everglades  of  this 
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state  do  have  a  distinctly  tropical  cli¬ 
mate.  The  true  hot,  wet  lands  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  lie  to  the  south  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

^  In  what  ways  are  the  Everglades  like 
the  real  hot,  wet  lands? 

The  warm,  steamy  dampness,  and  the 
tropical  plant  and  animal  life. 

^  Why  was  our  government  wise  to 
make  part  of  the  Everglades  into  a  na¬ 
tional  park? 

Because  people  are  interested  in  see¬ 
ing,  though  they  most  likely  would  not 
want  to  live  in,  tropical  lands.  This  is  the 
only  nearly  tropical  land  in  our  country. 
It  draws  people  who  might  not  be  able  to 
visit  tropical  lands  in  other  countries. 

If  any  of  your  pupils  have  visited  or 
even  driven  through  the  Everglades,  ask 
them  to  tell  the  class  what  they  saw  and 
to  bring  to  class  any  pictures  they  may 
have.  Guide  the  speakers  so  that  they  will 
emphasize  the  hot,  wet  aspects  of  the  area. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  takes  up 
the  hot,  wet  land  through  which  the  Ama¬ 
zon  River  flows — the  largest  of  the  three 
major  hot,  wet  regions. 

Ask  the  class  to  find  answers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  as  they  read  these  pages 
and  look  at  the  pictures. 

1.  In  which  way  is  the  lowland  near  the 
Amazon  like  other  hot,  wet  lands? 

2.  What  do  people  who  live  outside  the 
cities  use  for  the  building  of  their  houses  ? 

3.  In  which  two  ways  do  the  people  get 
most  of  their  food? 


4.  How  is  food  preserved  so  that  it  will 
stay  good? 

5.  What  must  people  do  before  they  can 
build  even  a  small  thatched-roof  house? 

6.  Why  haven’t  people  taken  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  rich  tree  growth  in  this  land  ? 

7.  Why  is  it  hard  and  dangerous  to  walk 
through  uncleared  areas  of  rain-forest? 

8.  What  helps  to  make  water  transport- 
tion  easy  in  some  places? 

9.  What  do  we  know  about  the  Amazon 
River  if  ocean  ships  can  travel  inland  for 
almost  1,000  miles? 

10.  Why  did  Manaus  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  city  ?  Why  did  it  lose  its  importance  ? 

11.  Why  did  Henry  Ford  start  a  rubber 
plantation  on  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon  ? 

12.  Which  port  city  handles  import  and 
export  trade  moving  into  and  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon? 

13.  What  and  where  is  Brasilia? 

14.  What  should  the  building  of  Brasilia 
and  the  transportation  routes  to  other  ci¬ 
ties  do  for  the  rain  forest  that  is  near  it? 

Allow  ample  time  for  a  discussion  of 
Brasilia  and  the  changes  it  is  sure  to  bring 
to  the  lives  of  nearby  rain-forest  people. 
If  possible,  procure  pictures  of  it  or  at 
least  of  some  of  its  buildings. 

Pages  246-250 
In  Other  Parts  of  the  World 

Most  of  the  material  on  these  pages 
deals  with  the  rain  forest  near  the  Congo 
River  referred  to  as  the  Congo  region. 
The  rain  forests  lie  north  of  the  equator 
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in  west-central  Africa.  Locate  the  area 
on  a  large  wall  map  of  Africa  or  the 
world.  Although  plants  may  vary  some¬ 
what,  the  thick  tropical  growth  here  is 
much  like  that  near  the  Amazon.  The  na¬ 
tives  here  live  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  natives  in  the  South  American  rain 
forests  and,  like  them,  procure  most  of 
their  food  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

Two  groups  of  rain-forest  natives  are 
described.  (1)  The  Bantu  who  are  both 
hunters  and  farmers.  (2)  The  Pygmies, 
small  people,  who  hunt  exclusively.  The 
Pygmies,  in  spite  of  their  size,  are  good 
hunters.  At  times,  they  do  hunting  for 
the  Bantu,  and  in  return  receive  food 
from  plants  grown  by  the  Bantu  women. 

Because  valuable  products  can  be 
raised  or  found  in  this  hot,  wet  region, 
a  number  of  cities  have  grown  up. 

Leopoldville,  Stanleyville,  and  Eliza- 
bethville  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
newspapers  because  of  political  disturb¬ 
ances.  If  any  children  discover  these 
names  in  newspapers  and  mention  them 
during  a  current  events  period  simply  say 
that  when  the  ruling  country  left  the  land, 
other  nations  were  eager  to  come  in. 
Sometimes  they  pretend  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  natives,  but  often  only  want  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  great  wealth  they  know 
is  there.  The  United  Nations  wants  the 
people  of  the  new  republic  to  benefit  from 
this  wealth,  and  so  at  times  sends  soldiers 
there. 

^  How  do  the  natives  live  who  are  not 
near  the  large  cities  nor  near  plantations, 
mines,  or  plants  begun  by  ruling  countries 
in  colonial  days? 

They  live  much  as  they  did  in  the  past: 
in  small  villages,  with  tribal  rulers,  and 
providing  the  things  they  need  by  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  natural  resources. 


^  How  has  life  changed  for  natives  who 
are  in  closer  touch  with  people  and  things 
from  the  outside  world  ? 

Many  of  these  natives  have  given  up 
their  old  life.  They  now  work  for  wages 
on  the  plantations,  in  the  plants  and 
mines,  and  help  operate  the  various  trans¬ 
portation  systems  that  transport  prod¬ 
ucts  to  port  cities.  They  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  have  learned  to  live  in  communities 
near  plantations,  plants,  and  mines. 

^  Has  there  been  a  change  in  the  life  of 
natives  who  do  not  live  deep  in  the  rain 
forest,  but  who  also  do  not  live  and  work 
near  the  plantations,  plants,  and  mines? 

Yes.  Such  people,  while  not  wanting 
the  settled  life  of  the  wage  earner,  see  the 
advantages  of  many  of  the  things  from 
faraway  places  that  are  now  being 
brought  into  their  land.  Their  clothes 
and  homes  are  changing,  and  in  some  vil¬ 
lages  there  are  modern  communication 
devices.  Trucks  and  buses  often  travel 
between  villages.  The  government  and 
missionaries  are  showing  people  better 
ways  of  farming,  taking  care  of  them 
when  they  become  ill,  and  teaching  them 
how  to  improve  and  maintain  their  health. 
These  natives  are  acquiring  new  occupa¬ 
tions,  for  example,  mat-making  and  the 
carving  of  beautiful  or  useful  objects — 
things  to  sell  to  traders  or  in  the  cities. 

Do  you  think  the  lives  of  the  natives 
deep  in  the  rain  forest  will  change? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  as  time 
goes  on  more  and  more  of  the  rain  forest 
will  have  to  disappear  to  provide  more 
land  for  crop  raising.  More  and  more  of 
the  valuable  hardwood  trees  will  be  cut 
for  lumber.  Plantations  will  be  begun  in 
places  where  one  kind  of  tree  or  plant 
grows  well.  More  and  more  roads  will  be 
cut  through  the  rain  forest  so  that  goods 
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and  people  can  be  moved  through  the  area 
more  quickly  and  conveniently.  All  these 
will  bring  the  natives  into  touch  with  new 
things  and  change  their  lives. 

Have  the  class  study  the  products  map 
on  pages  248-249  and  make  lists  of  the 
chief  products  of  each  of  the  three  major 
hot,  wet  regions.  Have  them  check  these 
lists  with  information  in  reference  books 
to  see  if  other  products  can  be  added. 

Why  is  so  much  land  in  the  hot,  wet 
regions  undeveloped? 

Lead  the  class  to  see  that  a  large  amount 
of  money  is  needed  to  develop  any  big 
business  or  industry.  In  the  past,  the 
long-established  and  richer  nations  were 
the  only  ones  with  enough  money  for  such 
development.  Even  such  nations  could 
develop  only  those  businesses  that  would 
be  of  greatest  benefit  to  them.  If  a  coun¬ 
try  needed  a  particular  product  or  if  it 
could  make  the  most  money  by  handling 
a  particular  product,  that  would  be  the 
one  they  would  try  to  find  in  another  land. 
Most  of  the  new  African  nations  are 
poor,  and  it  will  take  time  to  acquire 
enough  money  to  begin  developments  of 
their  own.  It  also  will  take  time  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  train  people  to  work  in  them. 
When  a  country  such  as  Brazil  has  much 
rain-forest  land  within  its  boundaries,  it 
prefers  to  develop  its  own  resources.  The 
money  needed  for  such  development  may 
not  be  readily  available  and  so  the  work 
of  development  moves  at  a  slow  pace. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Continue  work  on  the  Social  Studies 
Scrapbook  (Related  Activity  1,  Unit 
One) .  While  newspaper  articles  may  not 
be  too  meaningful  at  this  grade  level, 
maps  showing  the  location  of  cities  may 
be  both  useful  and  interesting.  Have  the 
children  also  insert  any  art  work,  reports, 


or  lists  prepared  while  the  unit  was  be¬ 
ing  studied.  In  current  or  back-number 
magazines,  they  may  find  colored  pictures 
of  tribal  customs  and  also  village  scenes. 

2.  Continue  work  on  the  mural  (Related 
Activity  7,  Unit  Two) .  The  illustrations 
in  the  text  have  many  suggestions. 

3.  As  an  art  project  have  the  class  make 
drawings  of  some  of  the  animals  found 
in  each  of  the  three  hot,  wet  lands.  See 
lists  on  page  108.  Reference  and  other 
books  will  supply  illustrations.  Arrange 
the  pictures  in  three  groups  and  display 
them.  (Some  children  may  want  to  make 
similar  pictures  for  their  Social  Studies 
Scrapbooks.)  Ask  the  children  to  show 
the  name  of  each  animal  prominently  and 
write  a  short  statement  about  it.  You 
may  prefer  to  carry  this  out  as  a  group 
project.  In  this  case,  have  three  children 
each  sketch  a  tropical  background.  This 
might  include  a  river,  tropical  trees,  low 
tropical  plants,  and  vine-entwined  thick 
foliage  of  the  rain  forest.  Now  have  in¬ 
dividual  children  draw  in  some  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  listed.  Near  the  water  would  be  the 
crocodile  and  the  alligator  as  well  as  the 
hippopotamus.  Monkeys  could  be  shown, 
swinging  from  trees;  sloths,  hanging  from 
branches.  The  head  of  a  snake  could  be 
shown  among  the  vines.  The  other  ani¬ 
mals  can  then  be  fitted  into  the  scene. 

4.  Use  Vachel  Lindsay’s  poem  “The 
Congo”  for  an  exercise  in  choral  reading. 
The  children  may  pat  hands  on  their  desks 
to  simulate  the  drum  beats  and  to  keep 
the  rhythm.  Set  the  mood  of  the  poem 
in  advance,  and  line  out  the  pattern  for 
acceleration  of  tempo  and  increase  and 
decrease  in  volume.  It  would  be  well  to 
supply  each  child  with  a  mimeographed 
copy  of  the  poem. 

5.  Have  several  children  invite  (either 
personally  or  by  letter)  a  missionary  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tropical  land  or  other  qual- 
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ified  person  to  visit  the  class.  The  pro¬ 
spective  speaker  may  have  still  or  moving 
pictures  showing  the  people  of  the  region 
and  the  ways  of  life.  When  the  invitation 
is  extended,  find  out  where  the  person 
lived  and/or  worked,  so  that  a  map  show¬ 
ing  the  area  can  be  procured  in  advance. 
Allow  time  for  questions. 

6.  Map  work.  Divide  the  class  into  three 
groups  and  ask  each  group  to  draw  a  map 
of  one  of  the  three  major  hot,  wet  lands. 
The  maps  should  be  drawn  on  large 
sheets  of  paper,  say,  12  by  18  inches,  and 
then  mounted  on  cardboard  that  is  at 
least  six  inches  larger  on  the  four  sides. 
Make  these  picture  maps  and  place  on 
them  as  much  pictured  information  as 
they  can  bear  without  looking  cluttered. 
Other  information  may  be  pictured  in  the 
cardboard  border  and  connected  to  proper 
sections  of  the  map  by  tapes  or  lines. 
Since  space  will  limit  the  information 
that  can  be  pictured,  it  will  be  well  to 
discuss  in  advance  just  what  each  map 
may  include. 

7.  Prepare  reports,  some  of  which  may 
be  read  before  the  class,  on  the  main 
products  of  the  hot,  wet  lands.  Have  am¬ 
ple  reference  material  available  and  check 
topics  in  advance  to  make  sure  that  all 
important  products  are  included  and  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  duplication.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  topics  are: 

coal  diamonds 

cobalt  gold 

cocao  hardwoods, 

copper  like  mahogany 

palm  kernels 
and  oil 

For  Advanced  Pupils: 

8.  Have  these  pupils  pretend  they  are  a 
group  of  travel  agents  who  are  urging 
the  class  to  visit  certain  places  or  travel 
along  certain  rivers  in  the  hot,  wet  re¬ 


gions.  They  should  procure  travel  folders 
from  travel  agencies,  and  read  books  to 
give  them  additional  information.  The 
areas  to  be  visited  should  be  divided 
among  the  group  so  that  each  child  can 
act  as  an  agent  trying  to  sell  trips  to  one 
place.  They  should  obtain  as  many  pic¬ 
tures  as  possible  to  make  the  trip  look 
interesting  and  inviting. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEXT 

Page  229: 

1.  Because  the  heat  and  moisture  to¬ 
gether  make  people  very  tired.  Be¬ 
cause  moisture  makes  a  hot  place 
seem  much  hotter  than  it  is. 

2.  No.  The  moisture  in  the  air  makes 
them  seem  so.  A  hot,  dry  place  with 
a  higher  temperature  reading  may 
not  seem  so  hot. 

3.  No.  The  year-round  growing  of 
tropical  plants  draws  the  minerals 
from  the  soil. 

4.  No,  but  in  general  hardwood  trees 
grow  in  these  regions. 

5.  It  makes  them  very  tired.  Since  the 
nights  are  hot,  too,  people  cannot 
sleep  well  even  though  they  may  be 
very  tired. 

Page  235: 

1.  Because  people  from  other  regions 
did  not  go  to  the  hot,  wet  lands. 

2.  To  get  the  valuable  natural  re¬ 
sources  that  were  available  in  them. 

3.  Because  the  natives  had  no  central 
governments  of  their  own.  Because, 
by  controlling  the  natives  through 
governing  them,  the  Europeans 
could  get  the  natural  resources. 


petroleum 

rubber 

sugar 

uranium 
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4.  They  have  tall  buildings,  wide 
streets  (lighted  at  night),  large 
stores,  and  modern  transportation. 
They  are  nearer  thick,  surrounding 
forests  than  most  other  cities  are 
today.  Often,  on  the  outskirts,  are 
native  huts  and  markets  where  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  interior  bring  things 
to  trade  on  market  day. 

5.  Yes.  Some  of  them  use  medicines, 
made  from  roots  and  herbs,  which 
are  really  helpful  for  the  diseases 
the  witch  doctors  are  trying  to  cure. 

Page  250: 

1.  They  have  cleared  the  land  and 
planted  rice. 

2.  Sometimes  it  will  and  sometimes 
not.  This  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  minerals  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  soil  by  the  continu¬ 
ously  growing  tropical  plants  and 
on  the  amount  of  erosion  that  has 
taken  place  because  of  heavy  rains. 

3.  The  Everglades  of  Florida. 

4.  They  had  to  build  roads  through 
the  rain  forest  and  set  up  means  of 
communication  so  that  the  people  in 
the  new  city  would  not  be  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Near¬ 
ly  everything  the  people  needed  had 
to  be  trucked  or  flown  in  to  them. 

5.  Colonial  and  tribal  governments  are 
giving  way  to  central  native  govern¬ 
ments  and  nations.  The  people  are 
learning  about  their  past  and  what 
they  must  do  to  make  their  nations 
count  in  today’s  world.  They  are 
learning  how  to  use  natural  re¬ 
sources  wisely  and  to  control  sources 
of  supply  so  that  they  can  benefit, 
rather  than  ruling  nations,  from 
this  wealth.  Schools  are  being  set 
up  to  teach  people  better  ways  of 


doing  things  and  how  to  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  Europeans;  hos¬ 
pitals,  to  control  illness  and  to  raise 
the  health  standard,  are  being  built. 

Page  252  (Unit  Questions): 

1.  No.  The  temperature  is  almost  the 
same  the  year  round. 

2.  Late  afternoon. 

3.  No.  Heavy,  overhead  foliage  keeps 
the  sunlight  out. 

4.  No.  Southeast  Asia  has  more  peo¬ 
ple  per  square  mile  than  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

5.  Because  that  is  the  coolest  part  of 
the  day. 

6.  To  teach  people  how  to  grow  and 
handle  crops  scientifically  and  how 
to  operate  and  care  for  the  costly 
industrial  machinery  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  that  they  had 
installed. 

7.  Sharp  sticks,  hoes,  picks,  and  ma¬ 
chetes. 

8.  Because  they  are  not  used  to  a  set¬ 
tled  life.  They  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  moving  whenever  the  land 
would  not  produce  the  crops  they 
required. 

9.  Because  the  people  in  these  lands 
want  to  govern  themselves  and 
benefit  from  the  natural  resources 
within  their  lands. 

10.  Harmful  insect  and  animal  life 
that  flourishes  in  the  thick,  damp 
vegetation. 

11.  To  raise  them  above  the  wet  ground 
and  to  keep  out  marauding  ani¬ 
mals  and  reptiles  such  as  snakes. 
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12.  Crocodiles,  turtles,  and  many  trop¬ 
ical  birds  and  fish. 

13.  They  provide  a  system  of  water 
routes  which  connect  inland  com¬ 
munities  with  an  ocean  port. 

14.  Almost  1,000  miles. 

15.  It  is  a  trade  center  through  which 
imports  and  exports  pass. 

16.  On  a  plateau,  surrounded  by  rain 
forest.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  South 
American  country,  Brazil. 

17.  The  Bantu. 

18.  Metals,  rubber,  cocao. 

UNIT  EVALUATION 

1.  Has  the  child  learned  the  geographical 
locations  of  the  major  hot,  wet  regions? 

2.  Does  he  know  why  hot,  wet  regions, 
unlike  the  other  regions,  lie  in  a  more  or 
less  straight  line  around  the  globe? 

3.  Can  the  child  see  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  high  temperature,  heavy  rainfall, 
and  dense  vegetation? 

4.  Can  the  child  list  the  important  natu¬ 
ral  resources  of  each  of  the  hot,  wet  lands 
and  tell  why  Europeans  found  them  so 
valuable? 

5.  Does  the  child  know  the  names  of  some 
tropical  animals  in  each  area,  and  can  he 
explain  why  many  are  common  to  both 
Africa  and  Asia  while  many  of  those  in 
South  America  are  found  only  on  that 
continent? 

6.  Is  the  child  able  to  give  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  these  hot,  wet 
regions  changed  slowly  and  at  such  a  rela¬ 
tively  late  date? 


7.  Can  the  child  appreciate  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  life  in  hot,  wet  lands;  and  can 
he  name  natural  phenomena  which  lim¬ 
ited  and  slowed  up  advancement? 

8.  Is  the  child  able  to  see  the  distinct  lines 
of  change  that  have  taken  and  are  taking 
place  ?  First,  changes  made  independently 
just  to  insure  survival.  Second,  changes, 
planned-for  and  fast-moving,  made  by 
outsiders.  Third,  changes  made  by  the 
people  of  the  regions  which  ended  colonial 
status  and  effected  nationhood  and  all 
that  this  involves. 

9.  Can  the  child  grasp  the  important  role 
that  communication  and  transportation 
have  played  in  the  development  of  hot, 
wet  lands? 

10.  Is  the  child  aware  that  city  develop¬ 
ment  is  essentially  the  same  in  hot,  wet 
regions  as  in  other  regions? 

11.  Is  the  child  broad-minded  enough  to 
see  that  without  the  influx  of  enterpris¬ 
ing  Europeans  and  in  spite  of  their  sel¬ 
fish  motives,  the  people  in  hot,  wet  lands 
benefited  and  made  advances  more  quick¬ 
ly  and  far  beyond  those  they  could  have 
made  independently? 

12.  Can  the  child  grasp  the  significance 
of  education  as  a  means  to  further  change 
and  development? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

The  following  books  and  audio-visual 
aids  may  be  useful  in  this  unit. 

Books: 

Allen,  William  D.,  LIFE  IN  AFRICA 
(Life  in  Other  Lands),  Fideler,  1958 

Arnott,  Kathleen,  AFRICAN  MYTHS 
AND  LEGENDS,  Walck,  1963 
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Ayer,  Margaret,  GETTING  TO  KNOW 
THAILAND,  Putnam,  1959 

Breetveld,  Jim,  GETTING  TO  KNOW 
BRAZIL,  Putnam,  1960 

Brown,  Bill,  RAIN  FOREST,  Coward, 

1962 

Buckley,  Peter,  OKOLO  OF  NIGERIA, 
Simon,  1962 

Caldwell,  John  C.,  LET’S  VISIT  BRAZIL, 
Day,  1961 

Caldwell,  John  C.,  LET’S  VISIT  MIDDLE 
AFRICA,  Day,  1958 

Caldwell,  John  C.,  LET’S  VISIT  SOUTH¬ 
EAST  ASIA,  Day,  1957 

Caldwell,  John  C.,  LET’S  VISIT  WEST 
AFRICA,  Day,  1959 

Cheney,  Cora  and  Ben  Partridge,  REN- 
DESVOUS  IN  SINGAPORE,  Knopf, 

1961 

Darbois,  Dominique,  AGOSSOU,  BOY  OF 
AFRICA,  Follett,  1962 

Dreany,  E.  Joseph,  MAGIC  OF  RUB¬ 
BER,  Putnam,  1960 

Floethe,  Louise  Lee,  SEA  OF  GRASS  (A 
Trip  Through  the  Everglades) ,  Dodd, 

1963 

Gilbert,  Miriam,  HENRY  FORD:  MAK¬ 
ER  OF  THE  MODEL  “T,”  Houghton, 

1962 

Goetz,  Delia,  TROPICAL  RAIN  FOR¬ 
ESTS,  Morrow,  1957 

Greig,  Mary  E.,  HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE 
IN  AFRICA,  Benefic,  1967 


Gunther,  John,  MEET  THE  CONGO 
AND  ITS  NEIGHBORS,  Harper,  1959 

Hall-Quest,  Olga  W.,  WITH  STANLEY 
IN  AFRICA,  Dutton,  1961 

Hammond,  Winifred,  RICE:  FOOD  FOR 
A  HUNGRY  WORLD,  Coward,  1961 

Joy,  Charles  R.,  GETTING  TO  KNOW 
TANGANYIKA,  Putnam,  1962 

Joy,  Charles  R„  GETTING  TO  KNOW 
THE  AMAZON  RIVER,  Putnam,  1963 

Kittler,  Glenn  D.,  EQUATORIAL  AFRI¬ 
CA,  Nelson,  1959 

Lauber,  Patricia,  THE  CONGO  (Rivers 
of  the  World  Books),  Garrard,  1964 

McDonnell,  Philip,  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
THE  CONGO,  Watts,  1960 

Mauzey,  Merritt,  RUBBER  BOY,  Abel¬ 
ard,  1962 

Neurath,  Marie,  THE  WONDER  WORLD 
OF  THE  JUNGLE  (African  Jungle), 
Lothrop,  1963 

Quiroga,  Horacio,  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
JUNGLE  TALES,  Dodd,  1959 

Sperry,  Armstrong,  ALL  ABOUT  THE 
JUNGLE,  Random,  1959 

Sperry,  Armstrong,  THE  AMAZON 
(Rivers  of  the  World  Books),  Garrard, 
1961 

Sterling,  Thomas,  THE  EXPLORATION 
OF  AFRICA,  Harper,  1963 

Sutton,  Felix,  THE  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK  ABOUT  AFRICA,  Grosset,  1963 
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Taylor,  Carl,  GETTING  TO  KNOW 
BURMA,  Putnam,  1962 

Zim,  Herbert  S.,  EVERGLADES,  Golden, 
1960 

Films: 

Amazon  Family,  International,  19  min. 

Amazon,  The  People  and  Resources  of 
Northern  Brazil,  EBF,  22  min. 

Burma,  People  of  the  River,  EBF,  14  min. 

Indonesia:  The  Land  and  the  People, 
Coronet,  13 1/2  min. 

Life  in  Hot  Rain  Forests  (Amazon  Ba¬ 
sin),  Coronet,  1314  min. 

Life  in  Hot,  Wet  Lands  (Congo  Basin), 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Life  of  a  Philippine  Family,  Coronet,  11 
min. 

Malay  Peninsula,  The — People  and  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Malaya,  Land  of  Tin  and  Rubber,  EBF, 
14  min. 

Philippines,  The:  Land  and  People,  EBF, 
14  min. 

Pygmies  of  Africa,  EBF,  20  min. 

Rice  in  Today’s  World,  Coronet,  11  min. 

Rubber  in  Today’s  World,  Coronet,  11 
min. 

Southeast  Asia:  Lands  and  People,  Coro¬ 
net,  13!/2  min. 

Thailand,  Land  of  Rice,  EBF,  14  min. 
Tropical  Africa,  International,  29  min. 


Filmstrips: 

Accra — Ghana  (The  Continent  of  Africa: 
Historic  Cities  of  Africa) ,  Eye  Gate 

African  Children  at  School  (The  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa:  The  Children  of  Africa), 
Eye  Gate 

African  Farm  Children  (The  Continent 
of  Africa:  The  Children  of  Africa),  Eye 
Gate 

Amazon  Village  (South  America — East¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Lands),  EBF 

Bangkok — Thailand  (Historic  Cities  of 
the  East) ,  Eye  Gate 

Children  of  Rural  Africa  (The  Continent 
of  Africa:  The  Children  of  Africa),  Eye 
Gate 

Children  of  Urban  Africa  (The  Continent 
of  Africa:  The  Children  of  Africa),  Eye 
Gate 

Equatorial  Africa  (Families  of  the  World 
Series),  McG-H 

Faces  of  African  Children  (The  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa:  The  Children  of  Africa), 
Eye  Gate 

Lagos — Nigeria  (The  Continent  of  Afri¬ 
ca:  Historic  Cities  of  Africa),  Eye  Gate 

Leopoldville — Republic  of  the  Congo  (The 
Continent  of  Africa:  Historic  Cities  of 
Africa),  Eye  Gate 

Life  Along  the  Congo  River  (Africa:  Sa¬ 
hara  to  Capetown),  EBF 

Manila — Philippine  Islands  (Historic  Ci¬ 
ties  of  the  East),  Eye  Gate 

Rivers  and  Rice  of  Thailand  (Lands  of 
the  Far  East),  EBF 
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UNIT 

6 

ACTIVITIES 


RAISINS  dates 


You  Can  Taste  Desert  Foods 

Set  up  your  own  bazaar  in  your 
classroom.  At  different  booths  have 
some  foods  you  might  find  in  an  Afri¬ 
can  community.  You  can  taste  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  and  other  desert  foods. 

You  Study  Desert  Indians 

The  Indians  of  the  desert  are  most 
interesting.  If  any  members  of  the 
class  have  visited  desert  places  where 
there  are  Indians  and  brought  back 
pictures  or  booklets,  ask  them  to 
show  these  to  the  class  and  tell  what 
they  know  about  the  people. 

You  Make  a  Desert  Chart 

When  you  have  reached  the  end  of 
your  study  of  the  desert,  make  a 
chart  showing  the  most  important 
things  you  have  learned  about  des¬ 
erts  and  the  people  who  live  on  them. 


Invite  other  classes  to  look  at  the 
chart  to  see  what  you  have  learned. 

You  Learn  about  the  Past 

We  have  learned  about  the  past  by 
old  buildings  and  signs  of  things 
that  were  built,  and  by  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  homes.  Sometimes  tools 
and  clothes  that  people  wore  are 
found.  On  this  page  you  see  some 
things  found  in  places  in  the  south¬ 
western  United  States.  Bring  the 
pictures  of  other  things  that  have 
been  found  in  desert  areas  and  talk 
about  them  with  the  class. 

You  Learn  about  the  Desert  from  People 

If  there  is  someone  in  your  com¬ 
munity  who  has  lived  in  or  has  visited 
a  desert  community,  ask  him  to  tell 
the  class  about  life  in  that  place. 
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UNIT 


7 


Hot,  Wet  Regions 
of  the  Earth 

A  man  sits  in  a  small  camp. 
Around  him  are  the  tall  trees  and 
thick  vines  of  the  rain  forest.  Snakes 
coil,  waiting  to  fall  upon  the  men  or 
animals  that  come  their  way.  Deep 
in  the  darkness  gleam  the  bright  eyes 
of  the  forest  cat.  The  beat  of  drums 
breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night.  All 
the  land  around  the  man  seems  filled 
with  waiting  danger.  The  feeling  of 
mystery  and  danger,  of  heat  and 
rain,  are  part  of  the  picture  most 
people  have  of  a  hot,  wet  region. 

The  land  around  the  earth  in  the 
equatorial  zone  is  hot.  Only  where 
mountains  or  plateaus  rise  are  there 
cooler  temperatures.  It  is  not  tem¬ 
perature  alone  that  makes  these 
areas  uncomfortable  places  to  live. 


Roads  and  small  communities  show  that 
men  have  come  to  live  in  the  hot,  wet  rain 
forests,  such  as  this  one.  225 


Hot,  Wet  Land 


What  are  hot,  wet  regions  like? 

When  the  air  is  dry,  people  can  live 
in  lands  where  the  temperature  goes 
above  100  degrees.  But  heavy  rains 
with  even  an  80-degree  tempera¬ 
ture  can  make  the  climate  very  un¬ 
comfortable  for  people. 

Rainfall  in  hot,  wet,  or  tropic,  for¬ 
est  lands  is  between  80  and  120 
inches  per  year.  You  can  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  much  rain  this  is  when 
you  realize  that  the  average  rainfall 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  is 
40  inches  per  year. 

There  is  little  wind  in  tropic  lands. 
Still  air  adds  to  the  feeling  of  heat. 

The  three  main  hot,  wet  areas  of 


the  earth  are  found  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  tropics 
reach  farthest  toward  the  poles  along 
the  eastern  side  of  each  continent. 

The  warm  air  hangs  heavy  with 
moisture.  Men  have  difficulty  breath¬ 
ing  the  humid,  tropical  air. 

During  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day,  it  is  hard  to  move  about  and  peo¬ 
ple  become  too  tired  to  work. 

Days  and  nights  are  of  about  the 
same  length.  There  is  little  tempera¬ 
ture  change  during  the  year. 

The  early  morning  is  often  clear. 
As  the  heat  increases,  clouds  build 
up.  Thunder  and  lightning  and 
storms  come  in  the  afternoon. 


Heavy  storms  come  often  in  hot,  wet  lands 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau 


What  is  the  plant  growth  of  hot,  wet 
lands? 


The  hot,  wet  lands  have  rich  plant 
growth.  There  are  many  trees.  In 
some  places  eighty  to  one  hundred 
different  kinds  of  trees  are  found  on 
one  acre  of  land.  The  trees  are  hard¬ 
woods,  often  mahogany.  Deep  in  the 
forest  it  is  dark.  Thick  branches  of 
trees  block  out  sunlight.  In  some 
places  plant  growth  is  so  thick  that 
the  forest  floor  is  black  as  night. 

The  rich  plant  growth  takes  min¬ 
erals  from  the  soil.  Since  there  is  no 
end  to  the  growing  season,  there  is 
no  chance  for  the  soil  to  regain  what 
it  has  lost.  When  this  kind  of  area 
is  cleared  of  plants,  it  is  often  so 
robbed  of  minerals  that  planted  crops 
cannot  be  grown.  Plant  foods  are 
carried  away  by  the  heavy  rains. 

This  is  not  true  of  all  hot,  wet 
lands.  In  some  parts  of  southeast 
Asia  the  soil  is  richer  in  minerals. 
The  moisture  is  not  as  heavy.  Here 
trees  and  plants  do  not  grow  so  close¬ 
ly  together.  Men  have  cleared  this 
land  and  have  used  it  to  raise  rice. 
There  are  many  people  living  in  these 
sections.  There  are  more  people  to 
the  square  mile  in  this  region  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  world. 


The  floor  of  the  rain  forest  is  rich  in 
plant  growth. 


What  is  the  animal  life? 

The  rain  forests  seem  to  be  alive 
with  animal  life.  The  sounds  of  birds 
and  chattering  monkeys  and  the  roar 
of  other  animals  are  often  heard. 
The  forests  of  South  America  have 
many  birds,  monkeys,  snakes,  ants, 
spiders,  and  termites. 

In  Africa,  in  the  Congo  region,  the 
elephant,  wart  hog,  hippopotamus, 
known  as  the  river  horse,  and  croco¬ 
dile  are  often  seen  in  the  rain  forest. 

In  Asia,  the  hot,  wet  lands  are  the 
home  of  the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  and 
the  tiger. 

Many  insects  are  found  in  most 
hot,  wet  regions.  There  are  so  many 
insects  in  some  areas  that  the  people 
of  whole  villages  flee  when  they  come. 
Often  the  insects  carry  sickness  to 
people  who  try  to  form  communities 
in  the  region.  The  malaria-carrying 
mosquito  is  probably  the  best  known 
of  such  insects. 


Words  to  Know 

hippopotamus  (hip'o  pot'd  mils)  228 
mahogany  (mdhog'dnl)  227 
tropic  (trop'ic)  226 
Questions 

1.  Why  are  hot,  wet  lands  often  such 
uncomfortable  places  for  people  to 
live? 

2.  Are  these  lands  the  hottest  places 
on  earth  as  far  as  temperature  is 
concerned? 


3.  Is  the  soil  of  these  regions  always 
rich? 

4.  Are  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  the 
same  kind? 

5.  How  does  the  climate  of  hot,  wet 
lands  affect  people? 

You  See  For  Yourself 
Look  for  a  map  of  the  world  show¬ 
ing  rainfall.  Find  the  area  with  the 
most  rainfall.  What  is  the  average 
temperature?  Find  the  place  where 
you  think  it  would  be  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  live.  Tell  the  class  why. 


Men  Change  Hot,  Wet  Regions 


What  changes  have  been  made? 

The  thick  growth  of  the  rain  for¬ 
est,  the  hot,  humid  air,  the  insects, 
snakes,  and  other  animals  all  make 
the  hot,  wet  lands  unpleasant.  In 
most  places,  men  were  slow  to  go  to 
into  them  to  make  changes. 

There  are  a  few  places  where  men 
have  built  communities  in  the  rain 
forest.  Sometimes  land  for  growing 
rice  is  badly  needed,  and  a  group  of 
people  sets  to  work  to  clear  the  heavy 
plant  growth  and  make  farmland. 


Sometimes  the  hot,  wet  land  is  cleared  and 
farm  products,  such  as  corn,  are  grown. 
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Products  from  Scandinavia  are  received  in 
ports  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

How  did  Europeans  change  the  regions? 

When  Europeans  came  to  the  hot, 
wet  lands,  real  change  began.  They 
came  to  these  places  because  of  valu¬ 
able  plants,  animals,  minerals,  and 
metals.  They  carried  out  changes 
which  made  their  life  in  these  regions 
more  pleasant. 

Plantations  and  mines  were  set  up. 
Mission  stations  and  schools  were 
built.  Cities  grew  at  harbors  near 
plantations  or  mines.  Hospitals  were 
opened  by  missionaries  and  by  other 
groups  who  came  to  help  the  people. 

Many  of  the  hot,  wet  lands  were 
brought  under  the  government  of 
European  countries.  Land  under  the 
control  of  a  country  is  often  called 
a  colony. 

As  more  and  more  Europeans  came 
to  live  in  these  colonies,  cities  were 
built.  Products  to  be  sent  to  commu¬ 
nities  all  over  the  world  were  brought 
to  them.  Plantation  and  mine  owners 
began  to  set  up  schools  to  train  na¬ 
tives  to  do  many  kinds  of  work.  To¬ 
day  most  of  these  regions  have  be¬ 
come  independent  nations.  Only  a 
few  remain  colonies. 


Paul  Conklin-Pix 


What  kind  of  transportation  and  commu¬ 
nication  is  used? 

As  more  and  more  products  were 
raised  and  mined,  better  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  were 
needed.  Men  began  to  build  railroads 
through  the  hot,  wet  lands.  The  rail¬ 
road  men  set  up  schools  to  teach  na¬ 
tives  to  work  on  the  trains. 

Small  sturdy  cars  and  trucks  are 
now  used  on  roads  cut  through  the 
forest  growth.  In  a  few  places,  land 
has  been  cleared  for  airports  so  that 
people  and  goods  can  enter  and  leave. 
Ships  of  many  nations  bring  in  and 
take  away  products  from  the  ports. 


Manganese 


Cobalt 


Gold 


Copper 


At  one  time,  drums  were  used  for 
communication  in  hot,  wet  regions. 
Now  radio,  television,  telephone,  tel¬ 
egraph,  and  movies  are  reaching  far 
into  the  rain  forest. 

What  are  cities  of  hot,  wet  lands  like? 

Cities  are  much  alike  all  over  the 
world.  Tall  buildings  rise  above  the 
streets.  At  night,  lights  shine 
through  the  darkness.  Cars,  buses, 
and  trucks,  move  through  the  streets. 
The  hum  of  air  conditioners  is  heard 
in  business  buildings,  hotels,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  government  offices. 

The  busy  ports  of  hot,  wet  lands 
are  filled  with  ships  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  products.  Store  windows  are 
filled  with  goods  from  European 
countries. 

The  cities  are  new  and  modern. 
But  a  short  distance  away  the  forest 
stands  ready  to  return  if  men  lose 
interest  or  turn  to  other  things. 

In  the  cities  and  in  some  smaller 
settlements  in  the  rain  forest,  the 
doctor  in  a  modern  hospital  has  re¬ 
placed  the  rain  forest  witch  doctor. 
Witch  doctors  once  cared  for  all  the 
sick  and  hurt  in  native  villages.  Deep 
in  the  rain  forest,  witch  doctors  still 
make  their  own  medicines  and  dance 
and  chant  to  help  the  sick.  Some  of 
the  medicines  made  by  these  witch 
doctors  do  much  good.  The  doctors 
who  come  here  from  many  places 
study  these  medicines.  They  learn 
much  about  treating  the  sicknesses 
of  natives  in  the  rain  forest. 
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Londrina,  in  Brazil,  is  much  like  modern  ci¬ 
ties  everywhere. 
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Stores  in  the  Congo  are  new  and  modern. 

Doctors  of  hot,  wet  regions  are  finding  new 
ways  to  treat  sicknesses.  upi. 
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The  farmer  of  Ecuador  is  learning  new  ways 
to  care  for  the  soil. 


The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA 

New  machinery  helps  the  farmer  of  Ecuador 
raise  better  crops. 


How  is  education  changing? 

Education  is  an  important  need  of 
most  people  of  hot,  wet  lands.  For 
years  there  has  been  too  little  for 
many  of  the  people. 

Some  native  villages  have  had 
schools.  The  school  day  may  begin  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at 
noon.  It  is  too  hot  to  have  school  in 
the  afternoon. 


The  schoolroom  does  not  have 
many  supplies.  It  may  have  a  chalk¬ 
board  and  a  few  books.  Boys  and 
girls  learn  arithmetic,  writing,  read¬ 
ing,  drawing,  and  health.  Girls  learn 
weaving  and  sewing;  boys  learn 
farming,  fishing,  and  hunting. 

European  governments  and  some 
missionaries  have  done  much  to  bring 
education  and  religion  to  the  native 
people.  They  have  built  many  schools 
and  hospitals. 

Today,  young  people  of  hot,  wet 
lands  learn  about  the  past  of  their 
region.  They  learn  much  about  the 
European  countries  that  once  gov¬ 
erned  their  land.  They  learn  about 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

Special  schools  now  teach  work¬ 
men  how  to  do  new  jobs.  Farmers 
learn  how  to  take  better  care  of  the 
soil  and  how  to  grow  new  crops  that 
will  return  some  of  the  needed  min¬ 
erals  to  the  soil. 

Boys  and  girls  are  taught  how  to 
care  for  the  sick,  how  to  run  machin¬ 
ery  and  keep  it  in  good  order,  and 
how  to  do  many  other  things  to  help 
their  people.  Many  boys  and  girls 
learn  other  languages  so  that  they 
can  talk  to  people  from  other  nations 
and  read  what  other  people  have 
written. 

The  young  people  of  hot,  wet  lands 
have  hard  work  ahead  of  them.  They 
must  learn  many  new  things  and 
help  build  new  countries  that  can 
take  their  place  in  the  world.  Only 
with  education  will  they  succeed. 
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Many  European  governments  are  now  being  replaced  by  governments  of  new, 
independent  nations. 


How  are  governments  forming? 

Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  are  new  governments  spring¬ 
ing  into  being  so  fast  as  in  the  hot, 
wet  areas  of  the  earth.  Most  of  these 
regions  have  been  governed  for  many 
years  by  European  countries.  The 
natives  have  been  governed  by  peo¬ 
ple  sent  to  their  lands  by  a  number 
of  European  governments. 

Now  the  people  of  many  of  these 
regions  are  asking  for  freedom. 
They  want  to  form  their  own  govern¬ 
ments.  In  some  places,  this  causes 
problems,  for  many  of  the  native  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
school.  Some  cannot  read  or  write. 

Many  of  them  were  forced  to  be 
slaves  in  their  own  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  in  past  years.  Some 
Europeans  stayed  in  Africa.  They 
set  up  their  governments  in  some 


African  lands.  In  some  places  the 
people  have  been  governed  by  others 
for  many  years. 

When  these  people  become  free, 
they  must  work  with  the  people  from 
other  countries  who  often  have  bet¬ 
ter  educations  and  have  had  more 
experience  in  world  trade.  They 
know  how  to  get  what  they  want 
when  trading  with  other  countries. 

The  businesses  of  many  new  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  owned  by  Europeans. 
When  the  Europeans  leave,  there  is 
no  one  to  run  the  machinery  and 
keep  the  many  companies  going. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  many 
of  the  native  people.  They  are  at 
work  trying  to  learn  the  things  they 
need  to  know  to  make  a  good  govern¬ 
ment.  They  want  to  keep  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  of  their  new  countries 
going  and  to  become  bigger. 
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Changes  In  Hot,  Wet  Regions 
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Words  to  Know 

colony  (kol'one)  230 

witchdoctor  (wich dok'ter)  231 

Questions 

1.  Why  did  hot,  wet  regions  remain 
so  little  changed  for  such  a  very 
long  time? 

2.  Why  did  Europeans  come  to  these 
regions? 

3.  Why  did  Europeans  govern  the 
native  people? 


4.  How  are  cities  of  hot,  wet  lands 
like  and  unlike  those  you  know? 

5.  Do  witch  doctors  do  any  good?  If 
so,  how  do  they  help? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

On  a  world  map,  find  ports  in  hot, 
wet  lands.  Then  choose  two  ports 
and  make  a  list  of  the  products  that 
are  shipped  from  them.  Use  a  refer¬ 
ence  source  for  this  information.  Tell 
where  these  products  come  from. 
Name  products  people  of  these  re¬ 
gions  need  to  get  from  other  places. 


Living  in  Hot,  Wet  Communities 


Living  in  hot,  wet  regions  is  not 
easy.  Though  many  men  have  tried 
to  live  in  these  areas,  they  have  found 
that  the  hot,  moist  climate  and  the 
dense  forest  growth  make  living 
hard.  When  men  have  succeeded, 
they  have  done  so  by  working  hard 
and  having  a  large  number  of  native 
people  working  for  them. 


Some  men  have  been  able  to  win 
their  battle  against  the  forest.  The 
people  who  are  interested  in  growing 
rice  have  changed  some  of  the  hot, 
wet  lands  of  Asia.  They  have  re¬ 
moved  the  trees  and  cleared  the  land 
completely.  The  rice  crops  they  raise 
on  the  land  now  feed  many  of  the 
world’s  people. 


The  people  of  China  work  to  produce  rice. 
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Homes  in  hot,  wet  lands  often  have  thatched 
roofs. 

The  homes  in  the  hot,  wet  lands 
are  often  built  for  the  climate.  Many 
are  made  of  poles  with  walls  of  mud. 
The  houses  have  grass  or  thatched 
roofs  that  are  slanted  so  that  the  rain 
will  run  to  the  ground.  Most  houses 
have  two  rooms.  No  wood  is  used  for 
floors  here.  They  are  made  of  dirt. 

Some  houses  of  the  native  villages 
are  better  made.  Some  are  of  sun- 
dried  mud  with  tin  roofs.  There  is 
often  a  small  kitchen  in  the  back  of 
the  house.  The  ground  is  swept  clear 
in  front  of  each  house.  New  walls 
and  a  new  roof  are  often  built. 

Inside  the  house,  there  may  be  mats 
of  vines  and  bamboo  for  beds.  Some¬ 
times  branches  are  put  on  the  floor 
and  mats  are  put  over  them. 


Some  homes  are  raised  on  poles. 


In  most  hot,  wet  lands,  houses  are 
set  on  poles  above  the  ground.  When 
floods  come,  this  keeps  the  houses 
above  water.  It  also  allows  air  to 
flow  under  the  houses  as  well  as 
around  them.  Ways  of  living  are 
changing. 

Cities  are  now  appearing,  many 
with  large  concrete  buildings.  Cities 
of  hot,  wet  areas  look  very  much  like 
cities  everywhere  else. 


Some  hot,  wet  regions  have  modern  homes 
much  like  these  in  Florida  and  Singapore. 
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To  live  in  the  hot,  wet  areas  of  the 
world,  people  must  work  very  hard. 
Fishing  gives  the  people  some  food 
and  the  crops  raised  in  small  gardens 
give  more.  The  people  must  raise 
more  food  than  they  eat.  They  must 
have  some  for  trading  at  a  market 
to  get  other  things  they  need. 

Lumber  for  buildings  must  be  cut 
from  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Some 
men  work  to  make  cement  for  build¬ 
ings  such  as  schools  and  hospitals. 

Farming  the  soil  is  hard.  The  land 
must  be  cleared  with  simple  tools. 
The  forest  is  cut  and  burned  away 
so  that  crops  can  be  planted.  Sharp 
sticks,  hoes,  picks,  and  the  long 
knives  or  machetes  are  some  of  the 
tools  used. 


Popular  crops  are  manioc,  plan¬ 
tain,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  corn, 
beans,  bananas  and  other  fruits. 

In  southeastern  Asia,  most  of  the 
people  grow  the  most  important  crop 
of  that  region,  rice. 

When  raising  rice,  farmers  work 
long  and  hard  to  grow  just  as  much 
as  possible.  There  is  never  enough 
food  for  the  many  people  in  this 
crowded  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  rain  forest,  one  clearing  of 
land  for  a  garden  may  not  be  enough. 

The  first  year,  crops  may  grow 
well.  The  next  year,  with  fewer  min¬ 
erals  in  the  soil,  the  crops  may  be 
smaller.  Each  year  after,  the  crops 
are  likely  to  become  smaller.  Wild 
plants  of  the  rain  forest  grow  in  close 
to  the  garden.  Large  trees  spread 
above  it  shutting  out  sunlight.  Soon 
another  piece  of  land  must  be  cleared. 


Many  of  the  people  of  the  hot,  wet 
lands  live  and  work  on  plantations. 
Usually  on  these  large  farms,  only 
one  or  two  crops  are  grown.  Oil 
palms,  sugar  cane,  rubber  plants, 
tea,  coffee  and  cacao,  from  which 
chocolate  is  made,  are  grown  here. 

The  workers  live  in  communities 
near  the  plantations.  They  are  paid 
in  money  by  the  plantation  owners. 

Mining  communities  of  the  hot,  wet 
lands  are  much  like  plantation  com¬ 


munities.  There  are  mines  for  dia¬ 
monds,  tin,  copper,  cobalt,  radium, 
and  uranium  in  some  of  these  areas. 

Though  plantation  and  mine  own¬ 
ers  supply  homes  and  food  for  the 
workers  and  their  families,  the  na¬ 
tives  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  live 
in  these  communities.  Many  of  them 
know  only  a  life  of  moving  from 
place  to  place.  They  are  not  used  to 
a  settled  life  in  a  plantation  or  a  min¬ 
ing  community. 


Lands  such  as  this  in  the  hot,  wet  part  of  South  America  has  been  cleared  for  planta¬ 
tion  crops. 


The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA 
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In  the  Americas 

The  United  States  and  Canada  lie 
outside  the  region  of  hot,  wet  lands. 
Some  parts  of  southern  Florida  have 
an  almost  tropical  climate,  but  most 
tropical  regions  of  the  Americas  are 
found  in  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  You  can  see  where  they  are  by 
looking  at  this  map. 


The  part  of  Florida  that  has  a  cli¬ 
mate  most  like  that  of  the  hot,  wet 
lands  is  called  the  Everglades.  This 
land  is  shown  on  the  map  on  this  page. 

The  marshy,  swampy  land  covers 
more  than  5,000  square  miles. 

Some  of  this  land  has  been  drained 
and  sugar  cane  and  vegetables  are 
grown.  One  part  has  been  made 
into  a  national  park.  Orchids,  and 
cypress,  palm,  pine,  and  mangrove 
trees  grow  here.  Waters  of  the  re¬ 
gion  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Many 
kinds  of  birds,  turtles,  and  crocodiles 
make  this  area  their  home.  As  this 
region  is  developed,  more  and  more 
tourists  will  visit  the  park  to  see  rain¬ 
forest  plant  growth  and  animals. 

Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida  contains 
much  swampy  land. 

Florida  News  Bureau 
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The  largest  of  the  hot,  wet  regions 
of  the  Americas  is  found  in  South 
America.  This  is  the  lowland  near 
the  slow-moving  Amazon  River. 

Like  other  rain-forest  lands,  this 
huge  area  has  a  heavy  growth  of 
plants  and  trees. 


Not  many  people  live  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  and  in  it  there  are  few  large 
cities.  Homes  outside  the  cities  are 
often  mud  and  bamboo  huts.  The 
people  get  most  of  their  food  by  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing.  Their  tools  and 
weapons  are  simple. 


This  is  a  simple  home  on  the  Amazon  River. 


Pan  American  Union 


Some  people  who  live  on  the  Amazon  get 

food  by  fishing.  Pan  American  Union 


Natural  Rubber  Bureau 


Food  must  be  cooked  at  once  in  this  hot,  wet 
area. 

There  is  no  way  to  keep  meat,  fish, 
and  other  food.  It  must  be  cooked  at 
once  so  that  it  will  not  spoil. 


Some  vegetables  are  raised  in  small 
cleared  areas  of  this  rain  forest. 

Though  the  rain  forest  is  rich  in 
trees,  there  is  little  transportation 
into  the  deep  forest  area.  There  is 
no  way  to  get  the  trees  from  the  for¬ 
est  to  the  sawmill  except  by  water. 

Only  a  few  paths  lead  into  the  wild 
forests.  Vines  as  thick  as  rope  reach 
from  one  large  tree  to  the  next.  Many 
lizards  crawl,  hop,  and  jump  among 
the  plants.  Large  birds  stand  in  rain¬ 
forest  pools.  Anteaters  dig  in  the 
earth  and  turtles  lie  in  the  shade. 
The  jaguar  walks  quietly  on  rain¬ 
forest  trails  looking  for  food. 

The  Amazon  with  the  thousands  of 
streams,  known  as  tributaries,  flow¬ 
ing  into  it  makes  water  transporta¬ 
tion  easy  in  many  places.  Sometimes 
falls  are  a  barrier  to  transportation. 


The  people  live  in  small,  cleared  areas  of  the 
rain  forest. 

Natural  Rubber  Bureau 


The  people  who  live  near  the  Amazon  travel 
on  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 
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Peter  Scheier 

Manaus  is  an  important  port. 

Ocean  ships  can  go  up  the  Amazon 
for  almost  one  thousand  miles  to  the 
city  of  Manaus,  where  about  250,000 
people  live.  This  city  has  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  few¬ 
er  people  than  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  grew 
when  the  Amazon  Valley  was  almost 
the  only  place  to  get  rubber. 

Rubber  was  collected  in  Manaus 
and  loaded  on  ocean-going  ships  to 
be  sent  to  the  United  States  and 
European  countries.  Later,  south- 

Rubber  is  collected  along  the  Amazon  River. 

Peter  Scheier 


eastern  Asia  became  a  producer  of 
rubber,  and  Manaus  lost  business. 

Henry  Ford,  a  car  manufacturer 
of  the  United  States,  did  start  a  rub¬ 
ber  plantation  near  the  Amazon.  It 
was  along  the  Tapajos  River,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Amazon. 

Today  Belem  is  an  important  port 
to  which  goods  are  brought  or  im¬ 
ported  for  the  people  living  near  the 
Amazon  or  its  tributaries.  It  is  also 
an  important  center  for  the  many 
forest  products  sent  out,  or  exported, 
to  other  countries. 


Atlantic  Ocean 


Pacific  Ocean 


Biography  Outline 
Henry  Ford 
1863-1947 
American 
Industrialist 

Developed  mass-production  of  the  automo¬ 
bile.  Built  a  fortune  which  he  used  to  aid 
education  and  new  businesses. 
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The  building  of  the  new  city  of  Brasilia  is  an  important  step  in  making  hot,  wet 
regions  of  the  world  useful  to  men. 


One  of  the  newest  and  most  mod¬ 
ern  cities  in  the  world  has  been  built 
on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  thick 
rain  forest.  This  is  Brasilia,  the  new 
capital  city  of  Brazil. 

The  building  of  Brasilia  is  a  bold 
step  in  opening  up  a  hot,  wet  region 
to  the  outside  world.  The  people  of 
the  new  city  have  problems  to  solve. 


Roads  are  being  built  to  connect 
Brasilia  with  port  cities  on  the  Ama¬ 
zon.  Building  roads  through  the 
thick  rain  forest  filled  with  unfriend¬ 
ly  natives,  wild  animals,  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  that  carry  disease  has  been  hard. 
It  is  an  important  effort  to  make  this 
part  of  the  world  a  place  where  men 
can  live  and  work. 
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In  Other  Parts 

Much  of  the  Congo  region  of  Afri¬ 
ca  is  a  thick  rain  forest  with  tropical 
plants.  Look  at  the  map  on  this  page 
to  see  where  the  rain  forest  is. 

The  forest  has  many  animals. 
Along  the  Congo  River  there  are 
large  crocodiles.  The  hippopotamus 
can  also  be  seen  in  many  places  along 


The  Pygmies  are  small. 

Pix 


The  Bantu  live  deep  in  the  jungle. 


of  the  World 

the  river.  There  are  elephants  in  the 
rain  forest.  Many  natives  hunt  them 
both  for  food  and  for  products  that 
can  be  used  in  trade. 

The  largest  group  of  natives  in  the 
Congo  is  the  Bantu.  These  natives 
live  deep  in  the  jungle  and  clear  small 
areas  of  land  for  farms.  The  men 
spend  much  of  their  time  hunting. 

The  Pygmies  make  up  another  im¬ 
portant  group  of  natives  found  in  the 
Congo  forests.  This  group  is  much 
smaller  in  number  than  the  Bantu. 
Most  Pygmies  are  small  in  size,  too. 
Their  skin  is  yellow-brown  and  their 
hair  red.  These  people  live  in  small 
villages  in  a  region  of  the  Congo 
known  as  the  Ituri  Rain  Forest.  Men 
get  most  of  the  food  by  hunting. 
Women  get  other  food  by  gathering 
plants  and  parts  of  plants  that  grow 
in  the  surrounding  forest. 


This  is  the  airport  at  Leopoldville. 


A  large  city  of  the  Congo  is  Leo¬ 
poldville.  About  400,000  people  live 
in  this  city.  It  is  amost  as  large  as 
Dallas,  Texas,  or  Indianapolis,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Leopoldville  is  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Congo  River,  about  three 
hundred  fifty  miles  up  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  Other  cities  of  the  re¬ 
gion  are  Elizabethville,  Buna,  and 
Stanleyville. 

Boats  can  travel  the  Congo  River 
for  over  one  thousand  miles,  but 
there  are  many  falls,  which  make 
travel  difficult.  Roads  and  railroads 
are  being  improved  and  nine  airports 
have  been  built. 

The  leading  products  of  the  region 
are  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  fruit,  pea¬ 
nuts,  rubber,  sugar  cane,  and  tobac¬ 
co.  Some  mining  is  also  done  in  this 
hot,  wet  area. 

For  many  years,  the  Congo  region 
was  under  the  control  of  Europeans. 
Now  it  is  a  section  of  free  states. 


Many  of  the  people  of  the  Congo 
live  in  the  thick  rain  forest,  far  from 
cities.  They  have  much  to  learn  about 
work  and  life  outside  their  small 
native  villages. 

As  more  schools  are  opened  and 
people  learn  to  work  in  ways  that 
give  them  a  better  living,  the  new  na¬ 
tions  of  this  area  will  have  a  chance 
to  grow  and  expand. 

The  people  of  the  Congo  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  make  use  of  this  hot,  wet  land 
and  to  make  a  better  life  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families. 

The  hope  of  people  in  the  Congo 
and  other  areas  lies  in  their  young 
people.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Congo  must  have  the  chance  to  study 
to  become  leaders  of  their  people. 

Natives  of  the  Congo  are  among 
the  best  trained  and  best  paid  of  the 
natives  of  Africa.  As  more  and  more 
of  the  people  go  to  school,  the  lives 
of  all  will  become  better. 
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On  pages  248  and  249  you  see  the 
hot,  wet  regions  of  the  world  and 
their  important  products.  Much  of 
this  land  remains  undeveloped.  As 
men  find  new  ways  to  control  the  land 
and  make  living  more  comfortable, 
more  people  will  come  to  these  places 
and  new  communities  will  be  built. 

Words  to  Know 

Amazon  (am'azon)  242 

Bantu  (ban'too)  246 
Belem  (bclem')  244 
Brasilia  (brazel'yd)  245 
Everglades  (ev'ergladz)  241 
exported  (eksport'ed)  244 
imported  (import'ed)  244 
Ituri  (etoor'e)  246 
Leopoldville  (la'o'pold'vel')  247 
machetes  (acha'taz)  239 
Manaus  (ma  nous')  244 
Pygmies  (pig'miz)  246 
Tapajos  (ta'pazhos')  244 


Some  places  in  the  hot,  wet  regions 
have  been  separated  from  others  for 
many  years.  The  people  who  have 
lived  here  face  problems  in  learning 
to  live  and  work  with  other  people. 
They  have  many  special  needs  that 
must  be  met  by  education  and  by  un¬ 
derstanding. 

thatched  (thach'ed)  238 
tributaries  (trib'u  ter  iz)  243 

Questions 

1.  How  have  men  changed  the  hot, 
wet  lands  of  southeastern  Asia? 

2.  When  men  clear  the  forest  land 
in  hot,  wet  regions,  will  it  become 
good  land  for  farming?  Why? 

3.  What  part  of  the  United  States 
has  a  hot,  wet  climate? 

4.  What  problem  did  men  face  when 
Brasilia  was  built? 

5.  How  is  the  hot,  wet  land  of  the 
Congo  being  changed? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Using  reference  books,  make  a  list 
of  nations  owning  parts  of  Africa 
today.  You  will  find  that  many  parts 
of  Africa  have  new  governments. 
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UNIT 


7 

SUMMARY 


Now  You  Know 


There  are  hot,  wet  lands  all  around 
the  earth.  These  lands  are  found  in 
the  equatorial  region.  This  region  is 
uncomfortable  for  people  of  other 
places  because  the  temperature  is  hot 
and  the  air  is  heavy  with  moisture. 

A  thick  growth  of  tropical  forest 
is  found  in  many  of  these  places.  The 
very  wet  soil  is  not  good  for  growing 
grain  or  grass. 

As  time  goes  by,  the  people  of  hot, 
wet  regions  are  forming  new  nations. 
Through  education,  the  people  hope 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  better 
life  in  their  home  communities,  their 
nation,  and  the  world. 

Very  little  of  the  hot,  wet  land  of 
the  earth  lies  in  the  United  States. 
The  Everglades  region  of  Florida  is 


the  largest  area  of  this  kind  of  land 
in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
gion  has  been  made  into  a  national 
park. 

South  America  has  a  large  area  of 
hot,  wet  rain  forest  in  the  Amazon 
Valley.  The  plant  growth  is  thick, 
insects  that  carry  sickness  are  many, 
and  the  climate  unpleasant.  Today 
valuable  resources  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  and  men  are  trying  to  open  the 
region  to  the  world. 

Native  people  have  lived  in  the  hot, 
wet  region  of  Africa  for  many  years. 
When  Europeans  came  to  these  re¬ 
gions  they  were  often  looking  for 
products  that  would  make  them  rich. 
Some  Europeans  tried  to  help  the  na¬ 
tives  improve  their  way  of  living. 


You  Talk  It  Over 


Why  do  the  young  people  of  hot, 
wet  lands  have  much  work  ahead  of 
them?  Talk  about  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  they  have. 

What  kinds  of  changes  did  Euro¬ 
peans  make  in  hot,  wet  lands? 


What  kind  of  information  might  a 
witch  doctor  have  that  a  doctor  from 
a  European  country  might  not  have? 

Can  you  always  find  out  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  a  region  by  seeing  where  it 
is  on  the  earth?  Why? 
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EVALUATION 


Unit  Questions 


1.  Do  hot,  wet  lands  have  a  wide  tem¬ 
perature  difference  between  one 
time  of  year  and  another? 

2.  At  what  time  of  day  do  most 
tropical  storms  come? 

3.  Is  the  floor  of  the  rain  forest  light 
in  the  daytime?  Why? 

4.  Do  all  hot,  wet  lands  have  only  a 
few  people  living  in  them? 

5.  Why  is  school  held  in  the  morning 
in  hot,  wet  lands? 

6.  Why  did  plantation  and  mine 
owners  set  up  schools  in  hot,  wet 
lands? 

7.  What  are  the  tools  of  the  native 
people? 

8.  Why  do  native  people  sometimes 
find  plantation  life  hard? 

9.  Why  are  many  new  governments 
forming  in  hot,  wet  regions? 


10.  What  things,  other  than  climate, 
make  rain  forest  living  unplea- 
ant  for  men? 

11.  Why  are  some  native  houses  in 
hot,  wet  regions  built  on  poles? 

12.  What  animals  are  found  in  the 
Everglades  region  of  Florida? 

13.  In  what  ways  are  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon  River  of  value  to 
men? 

14.  How  far  can  ocean-going  ships 
travel  up  the  Amazon? 

15.  Why  is  Belem  an  important 
town? 

16.  Where  is  Brasilia  located?  Why 
is  it  important? 

17.  Which  of  the  native  groups  in 
Africa  is  the  largest? 

18.  What  are  three  important  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Congo? 
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UNIT 

7 

EVALUATION 


In  each  row  of  pictures  below,  two  things  would  be  of  use  and  two  others 
would  not  in  a  native  village  in  a  hot,  wet  land  today.  Tell  which  would  be 
useful  and  which  would  not,  and  why. 
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Activities 


You  Find  out  about  Hot,  Wet  Lands 

If  people  in  your  community  have 
lived  in  hot,  wet  regions,  you  may 
want  to  ask  them  to  visit  your  class 
and  to  tell  about  life  in  the  places 
where  they  lived.  If  they  have  pic¬ 
tures  or  other  things  that  give  in¬ 
formation  about  the  areas,  you  may 
want  to  ask  them  to  bring  these  with 
them  when  they  come  to  class. 

If  you  cannot  arrange  to  have 
someone  visit  your  class,  you  may 
want  to  get  a  filmstrip  that  shows 
how  people  live  in  one  of  these  re¬ 
gions.  Discuss  the  things  that  you 
have  learned  that  you  see  in  the  film¬ 
strip  and  tell  about  things  you  see 
that  you  did  not  know. 

You  Have  Fun  with  Music 

The  natives  of  many  hot,  wet  re¬ 
gions  are  known  for  their  music. 


Drums  are  very  important  in  most  of 
this  music.  If  you  have  a  record 
player,  you  may  be  able  to  hear  some 
records  of  this  kind  of  music. 

You  may  want  to  bring  drums  to 
class  or  make  drums  with  empty 
cardboard  cartons  and  try  beating 
out  some  music  of  your  own.  If  your 
school  has  a  physical  education  teach¬ 
er,  he  or  she  might  visit  your  class 
and  show  how  different  beats  on  a 
drum  or  tom-tom  are  used  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  dances. 

You  Read  about  Rubber 

Rubber  is  an  important  product  of 
many  hot,  wet  regions.  The  story  of 
rubber-making  is  told  in  words  and 
pictures  in  many  reference  books 
and  magazines.  Choose  a  committee 
to  look  up  information  about  rubber¬ 
making  and  to  tell  the  class  about  it. 
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UNIT  EIGHT  -  WORLD  UNITY 


Unit  Theme:  The  work  of  people  in  communities  throughout  the 
world  varies  according  to  needs,  climate,  and  natural  resources. 
The  interchange  of  surplus  goods  enables  people  to  obtain  things 
they  need  and/or  want.  The  interchange  of  goods,  made  possible 
by  modern  communication,  transportation,  and  banking  facilities, 
draws  people  together.  International  organizations  also  serve  this 
purpose.  The  interchange  of  goods  and  ideas  is  helping  build  bet¬ 
ter  lives  for  people  all  over  the  world. 


Have  available  pictures  of  different 
communities  in  the  United  States  and 
communities  around  the  world.  To  re-em¬ 
phasize  the  regional  concept,  include  with 
any  descriptive  material  the  region  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regional  breakdown  in  the 
text)  where  each  community  is  located. 
There  need  not  be  many  pictures,  but  they 
should  be  chosen  to  illustrate  definite,  im¬ 
portant  points. 

Have  a  current-events  bulletin  board 
with  a  large-lettered  sign  reading 
EVENTS  IN  OUR  WORLD  or  some  such 
title.  To  have  a  stimulating,  varied,  and 
appropriate  first  display,  it  may  be  best 
for  you  to  select  the  items.  Capture  the 
interest  of  the  class  with  exciting  head¬ 
lines,  maps,  and  pictures.  The  children 
will  then  look  the  articles  up  in  papers 
and  magazines  at  home,  and  watch  for  fur¬ 
ther  details.  Tell  the  children  that  part  of 
their  job  will  be  to  keep  the  bulletin  board 
filled  with  such  pictures  and  stories. 

Discuss  unit  title.  Begin  with  unity  at 
lower  levels,  say,  school  and  local  com¬ 
munity,  and  work  up.  Stress  concept  of 
united  action  by  asking  a  few  questions: 

^  How  do  you  know  that  there  is  unity 
between  our  school  and  our  city  (or  town, 
or  county,  or  state)  health  department? 

The  children  should  be  able  to  observe 
that  one  of  these  groups  supplies  school 
nurses  and  does  work  such  as  vaccinating 


or  caring  for  teeth.  The  children,  on  their 
part,  abide  by  the  rules  of  this  group,  for 
example,  rules  about  personal  and  com¬ 
munity  cleanliness. 

+  How  do  you  know  that  there  is  unity 
between  our  city  (or  town)  and  our  state? 

One  example,  might  be  the  road-build¬ 
ing  program  of  the  state  which  benefits 
all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  state.  Also, 
in  many  cases  the  local  community  takes 
care  of  the  roads. 

Work  on  up  until  you  reach  the  world- 
unity  level.  Emphasize  trade  as  a  factor 
in  promoting  world  unity. 

From  what  parts  of  the  world  might 
some  of  your  clothes  have  come? 

The  children  will  be  quick  to  observe 
that  anything  of  rubber  may  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  rubber-tree  plantation  near  the 
Amazon  or  the  Congo.  Direct  their  think¬ 
ing  so  that  they  will  cite  other  faraway 
places  as  sources  for  their  clothes.  (This 
will  afford  an  opportunity  to  review  in¬ 
formation  gained  in  previous  units. 

^  Can  you  name  things  that  our  coun¬ 
try  could  send  to  the  countries  that  have 
helped  supply  your  clothes  ? 

Ask  the  class  to  look  back  through  the 
last  few  chapters  to  find  pictures  of  peo- 
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pie  using  materials  or  things  that  may- 
have  come  from  our  country. 

if  Can  you  name  things  our  country  does 
to  help  less  fortunate  people  have  better 
and  easier  lives? 

Some  children  may  cite  the  work  of 
missionaries  in  foreign  lands.  Point  out 
that  our  country,  through  its  government, 
often  helps  countries  that  are  in  need. 
As  an  example,  you  might  cite  the  fact 
that  when  Ghana  became  an  independent 
country,  the  United  States  lent  it  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  important  work  on 
one  of  its  rivers.  Our  country  knew  the 
work  would  help  this  new  nation  become 
stronger  and  would  make  the  lives  of  peo¬ 
ple  better  than  they  had  been. 

This  would  be  a  good  point  at  which 
to  introduce  the  idea  that  very  often  our 
country  helps  other  countries  by  giving 
money  to  international  organizations 
which  carry  on  work  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Tell  the  class  that  they  will  learn 
about  these  international  organizations 
later  in  the  unit. 

UNIT  INTRODUCTORY  PAGE 

Page  257 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  In  early  times,  people  lived  in  isolated 
communities,  each  with  its  own  activities 
and  customs  based  on  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  and  resources. 

2.  Today,  communities  flourish  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  Communities  are  becoming  better 
places  in  which  to  live. 

4.  City  communities  become  larger  and 
larger  as  people  from  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  are  drawn  to  them. 


Suggestions  for  Use  of 
Unit  Introductory  Page: 

Read  the  page  and  look  at  the  picture 
on  this  and  the  preceding  page. 

Compare  and  contrast  the  picture  of 
Denver  with  a  picture  of  the  community, 
in  which  your  school  is  located. 

if  In  which  kind  of  region  would  you 
say  Denver  is  located? 

if  What  differences  can  you  see  between 
this  picture  and  the  pictures  of  parts  of 
New  York  City  shown  on  pages  106,  260, 
and  272? 

Whatever  other  differences  the  children 
see,  be  sure  they  see  that  the  two  cities 
are  located  in  different  regions — New 
York  in  a  coastal  region  and  Denver  in  a 
hilly,  mountain  region. 

if  Why  do  you  think  people  in  other 
communities  move  to  such  large  cities  as 
New  York  and  Denver? 

The  children  may  suggest  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Be  sure  that  the  desire  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  life  is  one  of  them. 

CHAPTER  XX-THE  WORLD  OF  TODAY 

Pages  258-262 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  Modern  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  make  possible  a  world¬ 
wide  exchange  of  ideas  and  goods. 

2.  People  can  travel  fast  and  comfortably, 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  Distance  and  language  barriers  be¬ 
tween  people  are  disappearing,  and  as 
they  do  people  can  work  together  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place. 
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Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

passengers  coaches  diner 

diesel  freight 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

This  chapter  describes  various  modern 
transportation  and  communication  facili¬ 
ties  as  factors  in  drawing  the  people  of 
the  world  together.  Urge  the  children  to 
bring  in  news  items  about  such  facilities. 
Summaries  may  be  made  during  current 
events  sessions. 

Pages  258-259  deal  with  transportation 
over  land. 

if  What  two  kinds  of  facilities  for  trans¬ 
portation  over  land  are  described  here? 

Highway  and  rail  transportation. 

if  To  make  a  really  good  transportation 
system,  what  is  needed  besides  efficient 
and/or  comfortable  trains,  buses,  cars? 

Good  roads,  both  rail  and  highway. 

if  Which  transportation  facility  is  used 
for  carrying  people  as  well  as  goods? 

The  train.  Passenger  trains  carry  peo¬ 
ple  and  freight  trains  carry  goods. 

if  Have  you  ever  traveled  on  a  train  that 
had  on  it  the  different  kinds  of  cars  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  book?  Tell  about  it. 

if  Name  and  describe  as  many  different 
kinds  of  freight  cars  as  possible. 

Children,  especially  boys,  who  live  near 
railroads  which  carry  freight  cars  will  be 
able  to  name  and  describe  a  wide  variety. 
They  may  also  have  acquired  information 
through  playing  with  model  trains.  Al¬ 
low  free  discussion  of  the  subject  if  the 
experience  of  the  children  warrants. 


if  In  what  ways  are  buses  used? 

if  Why  is  it  sometimes  better  to  ship 
freight  by  truck  than  by  train? 

Trucks  can  start  out  at  any  time.  Trains 
have  to  start  at  specified  times.  Trains 
are  sometimes  delayed  along  the  way  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cer¬ 
tain  cars.  If  a  truck  breaks  down,  it  can 
usually  be  repaired  quickly.  The  repair 
of  a  train  may  take  much  longer  and  re¬ 
quire  shifting  cars. 

if  When  might  it  be  better  for  you  to 
take  a  train  than  an  automobile?  When 
might  an  automobile  be  better? 

if  Even  though  a  great  many  American 
families  own  cars,  usually  in  our  large 
cities  passenger  trains  travel  from  the 
outskirts  to  the  center.  Why  might  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  riding  a  train  to  using  their 
own  automobiles  to  come  into  a  city? 

Children  whose  parents  use  trains  and 
those  whose  parents  use  automobiles  will 
have  definite  ideas  as  to  why  one  mode 
of  transportation  is  the  better. 

if  If  you  made  a  long  trip  on  the  German 
train  shown  on  page  259,  what  might  be 
different  about  it  from  an  equally  long 
trip  on  an  American  train? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  on  the 
German  train  they  might  hear  a  number 
of  languages  spoken,  while  on  an  Ameri¬ 
can  train  they  would  be  likely  to  hear  only 
English. 

if  If  people  from  a  number  of  nations 
travel  on  one  train,  what  would  train 
workers  have  to  know  that  our  train 
workers  might  not  have  to  know? 

Other  languages  besides  English. 
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Three  types  of  ocean-going  ships  are 
shown  on  page  260.  Have  the  class  note 
likenesses  and  differences. 

^  Why  does  the  freighter  have  so  many 
upright  beams? 

If  the  children  do  not  know,  explain 
that  these  are  part  of  the  equipment  used 
for  loading  and  unloading  goods. 

What  must  tankers  have  for  loading 
and  unloading? 

Pipes. 

^  When  might  a  ship  carrying  fuel  oil 
need  the  derricks  often  seen  on  tankers? 

When  the  fuel  oil  is  carried  in  barrels 
or  drums. 

h  Have  you  ever  traveled  on  or  gone 
through  a  big  ship?  Tell  us  about  it. 

If  your  school  is  in  or  near  a  port  city, 
the  children  will  know  a  great  deal  about 
ships  and  will  be  eager  to  talk  about  them. 

^  What  other  type  of  ship  or  boat  is 
often  seen  in  busy  ports? 

Tugboats  which  pull  the  big  ships  to 
piers  and  then  pull  them  out  of  the  port 
when  they  are  ready  to  leave. 

Breakdown  of  barriers  between  regions 
has  come  with  air  communication  and 
transportation  (pages  261-262). 

★  How  do  fast  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  sometimes  help  prevent  out¬ 
breaks  of  trouble  between  nations? 

People  from  nations  or  international 
organizations  who  want  to  keep  the  peace 
can  reach  a  “trouble  spot”  quickly,  and 
bring  opposing  leaders  together  to  talk 
over  difficulties  and  solve  problems. 


Ask  the  children  to  think  of  examples 
which  show  that  air  transportation  and 
communication  make  the  world  a  better 
and  safer  place  in  which  to  live.  The  ex¬ 
amples  will  depend  upon  the  experiences 
of  the  children  and  the  type  of  region  in 
which  they  live.  Children  who  live  near 
the  ocean  may  suggest  the  patrol  service 
of  planes  that  locates  ships  that  need 
help.  Children  who  live  near  forests  may 
cite  the  work  of  patrol  planes  in  spotting 
forest  fires.  Children  who  live  in  large 
cities  where  bad  winter  weather  may 
cause  driving  hazards  may  tell  of  the 
helicopters  that  fly  above  the  streets  and 
highways  transmitting  information  about 
driving  conditions. 

CHAPTER  XXI— PEOPLE 
WORK  TOGETHER 
Pages  263-272 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  For  a  city  to  grow  large,  it  must  have 
both  trade  and  transportation. 

2.  Trade  works  out  best  for  all  when  each 
nation  produces  whatever  it  makes  or 
does  best  and  trades  the  commodity  or 
service  with  other  nations  to  get  from 
them  whatever  it  needs  and/or  wants. 

3.  Sometimes  groups  of  small  nations 
unite  so  as  to  trade  with  large  nations — 
something  they  might  not  be  able  to  do 
individually. 

4.  Trade  between  nations  is  carried  on 
with  the  help  of  banks  and  money. 

5.  Needy  people  throughout  the  world  re¬ 
ceive  help  from  national  and  international 
organizations. 

6.  Exchange  teachers  and  students  help 
build  understanding  between  nations. 
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Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 


pound 

franc 

cruzeiro 

international 

missionaries 


exchange 

General  Assembly- 
Security  Council 
Secretariat 


frigerated  so  that  perishable  (explain 
term  if  necessary)  goods  stay  fresh.  Air¬ 
planes  also  carry  goods  for  really  fast 
moving  over  great  distances. 

it  Why  is  it  a  good  thing  for  people  to 
make  and  do  the  things  they  can  do  best? 


Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

Introduce  the  chapter  by  having  the 
children  discuss  the  picture  map.  Have 
them  find  the  approximate  location  of 
their  own  community.  Then  have  them 
tell  or  list  in  writing  the  things  they  have 
eaten,  are  wearing,  and  have  used  that 
day  which  came  to  them  from  some  other 
place.  What  part  of  the  country  did  these 
things  come  from?  Name  things  grown, 
raised,  or  produced  here  that  are  sent  to 
other  communities.  Carry  the  concept  of 
trade  to  a  higher  level,  e.g.,  the  exchange 
of  goods  between  nations. 

it  Does  the  United  States  produce  every¬ 
thing  it  needs  today? 

Unless  the  children  know  something  of 
shipping  and  importing,  they  may  think 
it  does.  Point  out  that  although  the 
United  States  grows,  raises,  and  produces 
an  enormous  variety  of  things  (many 
more  than  could  be  shown  on  this  map), 
it  still  has  to  import  certain  things  from 
other  countries.  At  the  same  time,  it  sends 
out  of  our  country  surplus  products  that 
people  of  other  nations  need. 

it  What  is  needed  just  as  much  as  sur¬ 
plus  products  to  carry  on  trade? 

Transportation  to  carry  the  surplus 
products  quickly  to  places  where  they  are 
needed. 

it  Why  can  such  products  be  sent  much 
farther  today  than  they  could,  say,  fifty 
years  ago? 

They  can  be  moved  faster  and  in  cars, 
ships  and  trucks,  some  of  which  are  re¬ 


Stress  the  enjoyment  factor.  People 
like  to  do  certain  things  better  than  other 
things.  When  they  like  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  they  do  it  better  and  faster  than  if 
they  did  not  like  to  do  it. 

it  Why  is  the  best-made  thing  important 
in  trade? 

Because  if  several  sellers  offer  the  same 
article,  the  buyer  will  choose  the  best  one 
and  often  be  willing  to  pay  more  money 
for  the  best  one. 

Ask  a  number  of  questions  that  can  be 
answered  by  data  on  the  chart  on  page 
264. 

it  Which  two  countries  could  supply  cars 
to  Canada? 

United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

it  Which  country  must  import  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  make  the  products  that  it  ex¬ 
ports?  How  would  a  great  many  people 
in  this  country  earn  their  living? 

The  country  is  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  people  would  work  in  industrial 
and  manufacturing  plants. 

it  Is  a  country  necessarily  poor  when  its 
imports  are  larger  than  its  exports? 

No.  The  manufactured  goods  that  are 
exported  may  bring  in  more  money  than 
the  country  pays  for  its  imports. 

it  What  two  items  are  needed  in  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France? 

Grain  and  petroleum. 
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^  Which  country  imports  and  exports 
two  of  the  same  items?  What  are  they? 

Russia  does,  and  the  items  are  ma¬ 
chinery  and  manufactured  products. 

•fa  How  do  you  know  that  Canada  has  a 
great  deal  of  forest  land? 

Because  it  exports  wood  products. 

In  conclusion,  direct  the  children’s 
thinking  so  that  they  will  realize  that  the 
wealth  of  a  country  depends  upon  how 
much  it  can  export  and  how  much  it  must 
import.  Exports  bring  money  into  a  coun¬ 
try;  imports  take  money  out. 

Introduce  the  topic  of  money  used 
around  the  world  (page  265)  by  asking 
the  question:  “How  do  people  who  travel 
through  our  country  pay  for  their  fare, 
meals,  and  other  things  they  need?”  The 
response  will  be,  most  likely,  “With  mon¬ 
ey.” 

fa  If  someone  comes  to  our  country  from 
another  country,  say,  England,  what  will 
he  use  when  he  travels? 

Again  the  answer  is  likely  to  be, 
“Money.” 

fa  What  kind  of  money,  American  or 
English? 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  all  trav¬ 
elers  in  our  country  use  American  money. 

★  If  you  traveled  in  England,  what  kind 
of  money  would  you  use? 

English  money. 

★  How  do  travelers  get  the  money  of  an¬ 
other  country? 

Usually,  they  get  it,  from  a  bank,  by 
exchanging  their  money  for  the  money  of 
the  country  in  which  they  want  to  travel. 


Page  265  covers  two  matters:  (1)  The 
attempt  of  small  nations  to  compete  in 
the  world  market.  (2)  Foreign  exchange 
by  means  of  which  trading  is  carried  on. 

The  whole  complex  situation  which 
brings  groups  such  as  the  European 
Common  Market  into  being  is  far  too  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  given  full  coverage  at  this 
grade  level.  However,  the  class  should 
know  that  such  groups  exist  and  at  least 
one  of  their  functions.  Explain  this  by 
example: 

Most  children  have  had  experience  buy¬ 
ing  in  chain-store  supermarkets.  In  many 
cities,  a  small  number  of  huge  companies 
each  owns  a  series  of  supermarkets.  In 
addition,  there  are  independent  grocery 
stores.  Prices  are  higher  in  the  independ¬ 
ent  stores  because  the  owners,  buying  in 
smaller  quantities,  have  to  pay  more  than 
the  chain-store  owners  do.  Since  the 
chain  stores  pay  less,  they  can  sell  for 
less,  and  this  draws  customers  away  from 
the  independent  stores.  Sometimes,  to 
stay  in  business,  a  number  of  independent 
grocers  band  together  to  form  a  purchas¬ 
ing  group.  By  purchasing  as  a  group, 
they  buy  in  large  quantities  and  pay  less 
than  if  each  did  his  own  buying. 

In  much  the  same  way,  small  nations 
that  want  to  trade  with  large  countries 
at  good  prices  may  form  a  group.  The 
needs  of  the  countries  are  combined  and 
the  group  buys  for  all  of  them. 

fa  Who  are  the  men  in  the  picture? 

These  men  are  representatives  of  the 
small  countries  that  have  formed  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Common  Market. 

fa  What  do  you  think  they  are  doing? 

They  may  be  drawing  up  plans  to  buy 
from  or  sell  to  other  countries  the  goods 
that  each  country  needs  or  has  to  sell. 
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To  help  the  class  understand  something 
of  the  different  values  attached  to  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  countries,  place  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  a  tabulation  of  this  sort: 


1.  What  is  an  international  organization? 
A  national  organization  ? 

2.  List  work  done  by  the  Red  Cross. 


Japan:  about 
Brazil:  " 

Mexico:  " 
Norway  " 
Gt.  Brit.  " 


362  yen 
305  cruzeiros 
12!/2  pesos 
7  krone 

47%  of  1  pound 


=  $1.00 
=  $1.00 
=  $1.00 
=  $1.00 
=  $1.00 


Say  that  the  word  “about”  is  used  as 
the  figures  following  it  often  change. 


3.  When  would  a  church  be  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization?  When,  a  national  or¬ 
ganization? 

4.  Is  the  Peace  Corps  a  national  or  an 
international  organization? 

5.  Tell  something  about  the  work  it  does. 


^  Where  can  people  get  the  money  of 
other  countries? 

From  banks.  Usually  the  banks  make 
out  checks  that  are  worth  certain  amounts 
of  foreign  money.  Sometimes  business¬ 
men  who  make  exports  ask  to  be  paid  in 
the  money  of  the  other  country  so  that 
they  can  use  this  when  they  make  pur¬ 
chases  in  that  country. 

Call  attention  to  the  pound,  because  it 
is  always  worth  more  than  $1.00.  On  the 
day  the  tabulation  was  made  it  was  worth 
$2.14.  If  we  wanted  to  buy  something 
that  cost  2  pounds  on  this  day,  we  would 
have  to  give  $4.28  for  these  two  pounds. 

^  How  do  people  know  how  much  of 
their  money  it  will  take  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  another  country’s  money? 

The  banks  know  and  will  give  this  in¬ 
formation  to  people. 

Do  banks  know  about  the  money  all 
over  the  world? 

They  know  about  money  of  countries 
with  which  their  country  trades. 

Ask  the  class  to  find  answers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  as  they  read  pages  266- 
272. 


6.  Why  is  it  good  for  some  teachers  and 
students  to  leave  their  countries  and  go 
to  other  places  to  teach  and  learn? 

7.  What  does  it  mean  when  countries  ex¬ 
change  teachers  and  students? 

8.  For  what  main  purpose  was  the  United 
Nations  founded? 

9.  Name  the  three  main  sections  of  the 
United  Nations.  What  people  make  up 
each  section  and  what  is  the  work  of  each 
section  ? 

10.  Which  part  of  the  United  Nations 
helps  countries  build  up  trade? 

Start  the  discussion  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  first  of  the  organizations  mentioned, 
with  its  activities  at  the  local  community 
level:  the  personnel  who  promote  and 
work  for  it,  and  its  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paigns.  If  your  class  is  enrolled  in  the 
American  Junior  Red  Cross,  begin  the 
discussion  with  that,  allowing  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  talk  freely  about  their  part  in  it. 

★  Do  you  know  of  or  have  you  taken 
part  in  other  Red  Cross  activities? 

The  children  may  mention  life-saving 
classes,  first-aid  instruction,  and  through 
their  families  may  know  of  the  blood  bank 
and  work  in  hospitals.  If  your  school  is 
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near  any  community  that  has  suffered 
disaster,  say,  through  hurricane  or  flood, 
the  class  will  be  sure  to  mention  things  the 
Red  Cross  did  during  a  time  of  emergency. 

From  the  work  at  the  local  level,  move 
on  up  to  work  at  higher  levels  until  the 
international  is  reached. 

Practically  all  the  children  will  know 
about  some  phase  of  missionary  work  to 
improve  the  lives  of  people  in  under-privi¬ 
leged  countries.  Some  of  the  children  may 
have  taken  part  in  drives  for  clothing  or 
drugs  to  be  sent  to  some  specific  area 
where  the  people  were  in  need  of  such 
things.  Others  may  have  seen  movies  or 
slides  showing  the  people  of  an  area  in 
which  missionaries  from  their  church 
worked.  Allow  ample  time  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion  of  relief  activities  of  churches. 

if  What  kind  of  people  become  mission¬ 
aries  ? 

People  who  want  to  make  life  better 
for  those  who  cannot  improve  their  lives 
by  themselves. 

if  Could  anyone  who  j  ust  wanted  to  help 
people  become  a  missionary? 

No.  He  must  have  special  training.  He 
must  know  about  the  people  he  is  going 
to  help  and  what  special  needs  they  have. 
He  often  learns  their  language  in  ad¬ 
vance.  He  often  goes  fully  trained  to  do 
a  certain  kind  of  work  as  a  doctor,  nurse, 
or  teacher.  He  should  be  a  strong,  healthy 
person  because  he  may  have  to  live  under 
conditions  which  are  hard  and  without 
many  of  the  things  he  was  used  to  at 
home.  A  missionary  often  knows  how  to 
plan  the  building  of  churches,  hospitals, 
and  schools. 

★  When  is  a  church  an  international  or¬ 
ganization? 


When  it  has  branches  in  a  number  of 
countries. 

Introduce  the  Peace  Corps  by  pointing 
out  that  it  is  a  national  organization,  a 
part  of  our  government.  The  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  work  in  many  lands  to 
make  life  better  for  the  people  of  these 
lands.  If  you  or  the  children  know  of  lo¬ 
cal  people  who  have  become  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  discuss  the  work  they 
are  doing  or  will  do  after  their  period  of 
training  has  been  completed.  Informa¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  may  often  be  obtained 
from  local  newspaper  files. 

Any  current  information,  whether 
about  the  Peace  Corps  in  general  or  local 
people  who  are  members  of  it,  should  be 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board.  For  an  open 
discussion  period  ask  the  class  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  the  following  questions: 

if  What  are  the  age  limits  for  people  who 
are  members  of  the  Peace  Corps? 

They  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
old.  There  is  no  upper  age  limit,  but  point 
out  that  usually  the  members  are  young. 

if  What  must  people  do  and  have  to  be¬ 
come  members? 

They  must  pass  written  and  physical 
tests  that  show  they  know  enough  and  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  out  the  work  they 
will  be  called  on  to  do.  They  must  have 
skills  that  are  needed  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  will  be  sent. 

if  Do  they  go  to  school? 

If  all  their  tests  show  that  they  are 
the  right  kind  of  people  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  groups  spend  one  to  three  months 
at  a  college  or  a  university. 

if  To  which  countries  do  they  go? 
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They  go  to  countries  that  have  asked 
the  United  States  for  Peace  Corps  help. 

if  For  how  long  do  they  serve,  and  what 
do  they  earn? 

They  serve  for  two  years.  They  re¬ 
ceive  enough  money  to  cover  expenses. 
On  returning  to  the  United  States,  they 
receive,  in  one  sum,  $75  for  each  month 
of  service. 

This  will  afford  an  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  a  discussion  of  wages  vs.  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  helping  people  in  need. 

Sometime  during  the  study  of  page 
268,  ask  questions  such  as  the  following: 

if  Would  you  like  to  be  an  exchange 
student?  Why? 

if  Would  you  like  to  have  an  exchange 
teacher  sometime  ?  Why  ? 

if  If  you  had  your  choice,  to  which  coun¬ 
try  would  you  like  to  go  as  an  exchange 
student?  From  which  country  would  you 
like  an  exchange  teacher  to  come? 

Having  a  committee  interview  an  ex¬ 
change  student  or  teacher  might  lead  to 
interesting  classroom  reports. 

The  concluding  section  of  this  chapter 
deals  with  the  United  Nations. 

Find  out  first  whether  or  not  any  pu¬ 
pil  has  visited  the  U.N.  headquarters 
buildings  in  New  York.  If  he  has,  ask 
him  to  tell  the  class  about  his  visit. 

Show  a  film  such  as  “Clearing  the  Way” 
(buildings  and  purpose  of  the  U.N.)  (In¬ 
diana)  ,  or  a  filmstrip  such  as  “The  United 
Nations,”  (McG-H). 

Ask  the  class  to  look  at  the  map  on 
pages  270-271. 


if  What  does  this  map  show? 

That  there  are  many  more  countries 
belonging  to  the  U.N.  than  countries  that 
do  not  belong  to  it. 

if  Which  European  country  about  which 
you  studied,  is  not  a  member? 

Switzerland. 

if  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  non-mem¬ 
ber  countries? 

China. 

if  What  would  have  been  different  about 
this  map  if  it  had  been  made  in  1945? 

It  would  have  shown  many  more  non¬ 
members.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
51  members;  now  there  are  over  100. 

if  What  are  two  differences  between  the 
General  Assembly  and  Security  Council? 

All  member  countries  have  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  General  Assembly;  only  fifteen 
are  represented  in  the  Security  Council. 
The  Assembly  is  devoted  to  world  better¬ 
ment;  the  Council,  to  world  peace. 

if  In  which  way  is  the  Secretariat  differ¬ 
ent  from  either  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Security  Council? 

The  Secretariat  works  for  both  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  by  preparing  their  reports  and  by 
gathering  information  they  need.  When 
some  special  need  is  noted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Secretariat  may  send  out 
people  to  find  out  how  best  that  need  can 
be  met.  If  there  is  danger  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  two  nations,  the  Secretariat  may 
send  out  people  to  help  the  leaders  of  the 
nations  straighten  out  their  difficulties 
without  fighting. 
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You  may  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  U.N.’s  specialized  agencies,  funds, 
and  organizations.  Only  one,  the  Econom¬ 
ic  and  Social  Council  is  mentioned  in  the 
text.  The  class  may  be  interested  in  the 
United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

CHAPTER  XXII— THE  CHANGE 
GOES  ON 
Pages  273-278 

Basic  Understandings: 

1.  A  wider  and  more  varied  use  of  natu¬ 
ral  resources  has  enabled  men  to  make  the 
earth  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

2.  Change  has  come  slowly  or  rapidly  de¬ 
pending  upon  natural  resources  and  the 
use  made  of  them,  climate,  transportation, 
and  communication. 

3.  People  who  suddenly  learn  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  others  enjoy  want  to  have  the 
freedom  which  will  permit  them  to  de¬ 
velop  similar  advantages  for  themselves. 

4.  Newly  formed  governments  may  make 
many  mistakes.  Where  the  people  have 
had  little  education,  they  may  not  check 
a  government  when  it  begins  to  follow 
some  strong  nation  that  is  working  only 
for  its  own  advantage. 

5.  Benefit  or  disaster  can  come  from  new 
inventions — depending  upon  use. 

Social  Studies  Terms  Introduced: 

equal  declaration  research 

Suggestions  for  Use  of  Chapter: 

This  final  chapter  should  help  to  de¬ 
velop  critical  thinking  on  concepts  that 
have  been  presented  throughout  the  text. 

★  Why  was  it  possible  for  later  men  to 
remain  in  one  place,  while  earliest  men 
had  to  keep  moving? 


Because  later  men  learned  to  plant 
crops  and  raise  animals  which  provided 
food  and  other  necessities  indefinitely. 
Earliest  men  lived  in  one  place  only  as 
long  as  natural  plant  and  animal  life 
could  provide  them  with  food  and  other 
needs. 

^  How  does  climate  effect  the  growth  of 
a  community? 

A  temperate  climate,  such  as  we  have 
in  most  parts  of  our  country,  draws  peo¬ 
ple.  Usually  people  do  not  try  to  live  in 
communities  where  the  climate  is  too  hot, 
cold,  wet,  or  dry.  Today  they  may  go  to 
places  with  such  climates,  because  they 
have  to,  say,  business  reasons  or  to  help 
the  people  who  live  in  them. 

^  Do  you  believe  education  is  necessary 
for  people  in  countries  setting  up  their 
own  governments  ?  Why  ? 

Tell  the  children  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  inhabitants  of  a  former  colony 
where  people  from  the  outside  had  pro¬ 
vided  work,  basic  necessities,  and  perhaps 
a  little  schooling  for  some.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  lived  on  much  as  they  had  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Suddenly,  the  out¬ 
sider  is  gone  and  a  government  is  set  up. 
What  does  this  and  the  voting  you  are 
asked  to  do  mean  to  you? 

it  In  what  ways  will  you  be  prepared 
for  the  time  when  you  vote  or  take  some 
other  part  in  the  running  of  your  govern¬ 
ment? 

The  children  will  recall  that  in  earlier 
social  studies  courses,  they  learned  about 
voting  and  the  need  that  every  eligible 
person  vote  for  the  best  qualified  candi¬ 
date,  and  for  things  the  community  needs. 
They  may  also  say  that  before  it  is  time 
to  vote,  they  will  read  to  find  out  who  the 
best  candidates  are.  Children  with  older 
brothers  or  sisters  may  say  that  in  higher 
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grades  they  will  learn  about  the  different 
parts  of  the  government  of  our  country, 
state,  and  city. 

Begin  the  discussion  of  change  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  it  has  been  going  on  since 
men  began  to  use  natural  resources  in 
different  ways.  It  will  continue  to  go  on. 
Change  for  the  better  is  good. 

if  Name  something  you  think  would  be 
a  good  change  for  our  classroom  or  school. 

Suggestions  may  range  from  keeping 
aisles  and  corridors  clean  to  having  a  new 
school.  Stress  those  suggestions  that  re¬ 
quire  the  greatest  pupil  participation  to 
accomplish  the  change. 

if  What  can  you,  as  a  member  of  this 
class,  do  to  bring  this  about? 

From  this  level,  move  on  to  needed 
changes  in  the  community,  state,  country, 
and  world.  At  some  points,  there  may 
be  disagreements  as  to  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  suggested  change.  Be  sure 
that  the  opposing  views  are  given  equal 
consideration. 

if  Why  is  education  necessary  if  people 
are  to  bring  about  the  right  kind  of 
changes,  changes  that  will  make  life  bet¬ 
ter  for  everyone? 

Direct  the  children’s  thinking  so  that 
they  will  discover  that  education  teaches 
one  about  changes  made  in  the  past  and 
helps  him  judge  which  changes  will  be 
best  for  the  future.  Emphasize  the  fact 
that  prospective  change  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  to  make  sure  that  it  will 
work  out  best  for  people  in  the  long  run. 

if  What  may  happen  if  uneducated  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  poor  country  listen  to  someone 
from  another  country  who  promises  them 
a  better  life  just  from  believing  as  he  does 
and  doing  as  they  are  asked  by  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  he  comes? 


They  may  at  first  enjoy  certain  free¬ 
doms  and  material  benefits  they  did  not 
have  before.  Later,  they  may  find  that 
they  are  worse  off  than  they  were  before. 
Educated  people,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
question  just  how  this  better  life  could 
come  about.  They  would  know  from 
stories  of  other  people  that  they  might 
have  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  what 
they  were  to  get  or  were  supposed  to  get. 

The  matter  of  the  rights  of  racial,  and/ 
or  national,  or  religious  groups  in  a  com¬ 
munity  should  be  related  to  the  local  situ¬ 
ation.  It  should  perhaps  receive  most 
complete  coverage  in  large,  metropolitan 
cities  where  racial  and  national  tensions 
are  often  present.  In  such  places,  ques¬ 
tions  like  these  may  be  useful: 

if  How  do  you  know  that  some  people 
who  have  not  had  the  same  rights  as 
others  are  now  being  given  these  rights? 

The  children  may  observe  that  certain 
groups  are  now  doing  more  kinds  of  work 
than  they  used  to  do,  and  have  better 
homes  and  schools  than  they  used  to  have. 

★  What  did  the  United  Nations  do  to 
help  all  people  have  equal  rights? 

They  wrote  down  the  rights  that  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  world  should  have. 

In  addition  to  the  rights  and  freedoms 
cited  on  page  275,  you  may  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  others.  You  might 
mention  the  “four  freedoms”  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  which  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  declaration:  freedom  of 
speech  and  worship  and  freedom  from 
want  and  fear.  The  statements  about  em¬ 
ployment  are  important:  all  people  should 
be  free  to  choose  their  work,  should  work 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  should 
receive  just  pay.  Slavery  is  forbidden. 

Pages  276-277  review  the  results  of  the 
advances  made  under  modern  science. 
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Here  again  relate  the  material  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  pupils.  Undoubtedly  all 
schools  have  some  of  the  modern  teaching 
devices  mentioned. 

Allow  ample  time  for  the  discussion  of 
the  word  “research.” 

^  Name  discoveries  made  through  re¬ 
search  that  help  you. 

The  research  which  led  to  a  successful 
polio  vaccine  and  to  vaccination  against 
smallpox  may  be  mentioned. 

Ask  the  children  to  watch  for  reports 
of  research  projects  that  appear  frequent¬ 
ly  in  papers. 

The  subject  of  space  travel  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  one  for  the  fourth-graders.  Help 
them  to  see  the  immense  amount  of  re¬ 
search  that  was  necessary  before  men 
could  be  sent  into  space.  Their  clothes,  air 
supply,  controls  they  would  operate  and 
communication  devices  they  would  use, 
and  their  space  “vehicle”  were  all  made 
possible  through  research. 

The  book  closes  with  the  thought  that 
powerful  atomic  energy  can  be  used  either 
for  man’s  good  or  to  destroy  him.  The 
wise  or  unwise  use  of  this  powerful  agent 
will  determine  whether  the  world  contin¬ 
ues  to  change  and  becomes  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  or  whether  the  world  as 
we  know  it  today  even  continues  to  exist. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Important  additions  may  be  made  to 
the  Social  Studies  Scrapbook  (Related 
Activity  1,  Unit  One)  during  the  study  of 
this  unit.  Suggestions  are:  pictures  and 
articles  about  activities  of  national  and 
international  organizations;  pictures  of 
religious  groups  giving  help  to  people  in 


underprivileged  lands;  pictures  of  and 
personal  reports  on  the  United  Nations 
buildings  made  by  children  who  have  been 
there;  happenings  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  which  either  point  up  or  indicate 
the  need  for  world  unity;  reports  of  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  through  research. 

2.  Conclude  work  on  the  mural  (Related 
Activity  7,  Unit  Two).  The  final  section 
might  be  a  composite  illustration  show¬ 
ing  activities  of  groups  working  to  fur¬ 
ther  world  unity,  or  might  show  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  work  being  done  by  just 
one  organization. 

3.  As  an  art  and/or  construction  project 
have  the  class  make  a  good-sized  diorama 
showing  the  buildings  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  against  the  New  York  City  skyline. 
Include  with  this  a  United  Nations  flag. 

4.  Dramatize  international  trading.  Four 
children  may  represent  four  nations  of 
those  listed  on  page  127.  Each  has  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  money  of  his  country  and  goods 
for  trade  (pictures  of  objects  will  do) .  A 
fifth  child  is  an  international  banker  who 
makes  exchanges  of  money  for  the  trad¬ 
ing  transactions. 

For  Advanced  Pupils: 

5.  Read  articles  and  books  about  impor¬ 
tant  people  who  have  worked  or  are 
working  for  world  unity  and  betterment 
and  report  on  these  to  the  class. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEXT 

Page  262: 

1.  Coach,  diner,  sleeper. 

2.  Four  days. 

3.  To  carry  passengers,  mail,  and 
goods. 

4.  Radar. 
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5.  Because  they  help  people  understand 
each  other  better  and  to  get  in 
touch  with  each  other  faster. 

Page  273: 

1.  So  that  as  a  group  they  will  be 
strong  enough  to  trade  with  the  big, 
powerful  nations. 

2.  No.  It  helps  in  times  of  disaster 
caused  by  such  things  as  floods, 
earthquakes,  epidemics,  and  famine. 

3.  They  help  people  to  earn  more  mon¬ 
ey  by  providing  schools  and  special 
training  courses.  They  help  to  im¬ 
prove  the  people’s  health  by  provid¬ 
ing  supplemental  food,  and  medical 
assistance. 

4.  Because  it  has  large  quantities  of 
many  products  to  use  in  trade. 

5.  General  Assembly,  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  Secretariat. 

Page  278: 

1.  No.  A  new  government  may  not 
know  what  real  problems  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  and  may  not  know  what  to 
do  about  them  if  it  does  know. 

2.  No.  For  certain  reasons  such  as 
race,  nationality,  or  religious  be¬ 
liefs,  some  groups  do  not  have  the 
same  rights  as  others. 

3.  Freedom  from  slavery;  protection 
by  law;  freedom  to  speak,  worship, 
and  meet  in  groups. 

4.  Because  it  can  lead  to  higher  pro¬ 
duction  and  increased  trade. 

5.  Yes,  if  it  is  used  wisely;  if  not,  it  can 
lead  to  disaster  and  destruction. 

Page  280  (Unit  Questions) : 

1.  By  newspapers,  radio,  television. 


2.  Ships  on  oceans  and  rivers;  trains, 
trucks,  and  buses  on  the  land;  a 
network  of  highways  and  railroad 
lines. 

3.  People  who  live  in  one  place  for  a 
long  time  often  become  satisfied 
with  their  way  of  life  and  think 
little  about  changing  it.  Newcom¬ 
ers  bring  them  new  ideas. 

4.  If  changes  call  for  different  prod¬ 
ucts,  among  those  shipped  from 
far  away,  people  in  those  lands 
may  have  to  produce  other  things. 

5.  To  get  them  quickly  to  the  places 
where  they  are  needed. 

6.  Satellites  pick  up  messages  from 
one  place  on  the  earth,  and  send 
them  on  to  some  other  place. 

7.  They  have  many  opportunities  for 
work  and  these  draw  people  to 
them. 

8.  No. 

9.  For  over  one  hundred  years. 

10.  They  can  teach  people  how  to  keep 
themselves  healthy  and  can  treat 
and  cure  them  of  diseases. 

11.  The  Peace  Corps. 

12.  No.  Teachers  do  also. 

13.  No. 

14.  Fifty-one. 

15.  It  discusses  world  problems  and 
what  can  be  done  about  them. 

16.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
studies  problems  that  concern  im¬ 
provements  in  the  way  people  live. 

17.  Fifteen  nations  have  members  on 
the  Security  Council. 
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UNIT  EVALUATION 

1.  Can  the  child  see  that  today’s  broad 
opportunities  for  travel  bring  together 
people  from  widely  separated  places? 

2.  Can  the  child  see  that  today’s  commu¬ 
nication  devices  enable  us  to  know  about 
people  all  over  the  world? 

3.  Has  the  child  grasped  the  simple  eco¬ 
nomic  principles  involved  in  trade  be¬ 
tween  nations? 

4.  Is  the  child  aware  that  trade  draws 
people  of  the  world  together? 

5.  Has  the  child  learned  about  world  or¬ 
ganizations  that  work  to  make  life  better 
for  underprivileged  people? 

6.  Does  the  child  agree  that  all  people, 
regardless  of  race,  nationality,  or  religion 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights? 

7.  Does  the  child  see  that  only  through 
education  will  people  learn  to  use  wisely 
what  science  has  taught  them? 

8.  When  the  child  contemplates  world 
change  and  improvement,  does  he  realize 
that  he  has  a  part  to  play  in  this? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

The  following  books  and  audio-visual 
aids  may  be  useful  in  this  unit. 

Books: 

Breetveld,  Jim,  GETTING  TO  KNOW 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CRUSADERS, 
Coward,  1961 

Bronson,  Wilfred  S.,  FREEDOM  AND 
PLENTY:  OURS  TO  SAVE,  Harcourt, 
1953 

Epstein,  Edna,  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS,  Watts,  1961 


Lee,  Laurie  and  David  Lambert,  WON¬ 
DERFUL  WORLD  OF  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION,  Doubleday,  1960 

Lobsenz,  Norman,  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
GHANA,  Watts,  1960 

McCabe,  Sybil  Anderson,  HOW  COM¬ 
MUNICATION  HELPS  US,  Benefic,  1962 

Schloat,  G.  Warren,  Jr.,  DUEE:  A  BOY 
OF  LIBERIA,  Knopf,  1961 

Schloat,  G.  Warren,  Jr.,  KWAKU:  A 
BOY  OF  GHANA,  Knopf,  1962 

Films: 

Communication  in  the  Modern  World, 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Conservation  in  the  Modern  World,  Coro¬ 
net,  11  min. 

Prelude  to  Peace,  Youth  and  the  United 
Nations,  Minnesota,  30  min. 

Story  of  Our  Money  System,  Coronet,  11 
min. 

Transportation  in  the  Modern  World, 
Coronet,  11  min. 

Filmstrips: 

Getting  the  World’s  News,  Wayne 

Tommy  Takes  a  Train  Trip,  AAR 

Understanding  International  Trade 
(Economics  for  Our  Times  Series), 
McG-H 

United  Nations,  The  (Elementary  Social 
Studies  Series,  Set  No.  2),  McG-H 

Your  American  Citizenship  (Elementary 
Social  Studies  Series,  Set  No.  3),  McG-H 
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Books,  Pamphlets,  and  Articles  for  Teachers 

Brown,  James  W.  and  others,  A -V  Instruction  Materials 
and  Methods,  McGrow,  1959 

California: 

Living  in  Our  Democracy,  1953 

Teachers  Guide  to  Education  in  Later  Childhood,  1957 
Using  Radio  in  the  Classroom,  1953 

Kenworthy,  Leonard  S.,  Introducing  Children  to  the  World 
in  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School,  Harper,  1958 

Michaelis,  John,  Social  Studies  for  Children  in  a  Democra¬ 
cy,  Prentice,  1956 

NEA  PUBLICATIONS: 

Journal: 

Learning  to  Listen — Listening  to  Learn,  (Smith),  Feb.,  1958 
Right  Book  at  the  Right  Time,  The,  (Spiegler),  May,  1958 
Television  Classroom  (Glazier),  May,  1958 
World  in  Your  Classroom,  The,  (Anderzhon),  Nov.,  1950 

Yearbooks: 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
33,  The  Teacher  and  the  Social  Studies,  1952 

24,  Skills  in  the  Social  Studies,  1953 

25,  Approaches  to  the  Understanding  of  World  Affairs, 

1954 

26,  Improving  the  Social  Studies,  1955 

27,  Science  and  the  Social  Studies,  1956-1957 

28,  New  Viewpoints  in  the  Social  Sciences,  1958 

29,  New  Viewpoints  in  Geography,  1959 

30,  Citizenship  and  a  Free  Society,  1960 

31,  Interpreting  and  Teaching  American  History,  1961 

32,  Social  Studies  in  Elementary  School,  1962 

Ohio: 

How  to  Keep  Your  Bulletin  Board  Alive,  Pamphlet  6,  1957 
How  to  Make  and  Use  the  Felt  Board,  Pamphlet  3,  1956 
Improving  the  Use  of  the  Chalkboard,  1957 

Samford,  Clarence  D.  and  Victor  Randolph,  Social  Studies 
in  the  Elementary  School,  Brown,  1957 

Thralls,  Zoe  A.,  The  Teaching  of  Geography,  Appleton,  1958 

Zimmerman,  Edith  W.,  World  Resources  and  Industries, 
Harper,  1951 

Producers  and  Suppliers 
of  Films  and  Filmstrips 

AAR:  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Educational  and 
Group  Relations,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Rm.  830,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  20006 


Association:  Association  Films,  Inc.,  561  W.  Hillgrove  Ave., 
La  Grange,  III. 

Avis:  Avis  Films,  P.  O.  Box  643,  Burbank,  Calif.  91503 

Bailey:  Bailey  Films,  Inc.,  6509  DeLongpre  Ave.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.  90028 

Barr:  Arthur  Barr  Productions,  Inc.,  1029  N.  Allen  Ave., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Coronet:  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.  60601 

Disney:  Walt  Disney  Films,  237  N.  Northwest  Highway, 
Park  Ridge,  III. 

EBF:  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  III. 

Eye  Gate:  Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  146-01  Archer  Ave.,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.Y.  11435 

Indiana:  Indiana  University,  Audio-Visual  Center,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

International:  International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  332  S.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60604 

Iowa:  State  University  of  Iowa,  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Jam  Handy:  The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich. 

McG-H:  McGraw-Hill  Text-Films,  Text-Film  Division,  Me 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36 

Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota,  Audio-Visual  Educa¬ 
tion  Service,  Westbrook  Hall,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

Ohio:  The  Ohio  State  University,  Teaching  Aids  Labora¬ 
tory,  1938  N.  College  Road,  Columbus  10,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Public  Relations  Di¬ 
vision,  1234  Transportation  Center,  6  Penn  State  Plaza, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

SVE:  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  Diversey 
Parkway,  Chicago,  III.  60614 

Wayne:  Wayne  State  University,  Audio-Visual  Production 
Center,  680  Putnam,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


Publishers 

Abelard:  Abelard-Schuman,  Ltd.,  6  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 
19 

Abingdon:  Abingdon  Press,  201-8th  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville  2, 
Tenn. 

American:  American  Education  Publications,  Education 
Center,  Columbus  16,  Ohio 

Am.  Her.:  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  2  Park 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02107 

Appleton:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  440  Park  Ave. 
So.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10016 

Benefic:  Benefic  Press,  10300  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Westches¬ 
ter,  Illinois  60153 
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Bobbs:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc.,  4300  W.  62nd  St.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  46206 

Brown:  William  C.  Brown  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

California:  California  State  Department  of  Education, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Children's:  Children's  Press,  Jackson  Blvd  and  Racine  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.  60607 

Coward:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  800  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  16 

Crowell:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  201  Park  Ave.,  S.,  New 
York,  New  York  10003 

Day:  The  John  Day  Co.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16 

Dial:  Dial  Press,  Inc.,  461  Park  Ave.,  S.,  New  York  16 

Dodd:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  Inc.,  432  Park  Ave.,  S.,  New 
York,  New  York  10016 

Doubleday:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Dutton:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  201  Park  Ave.,  S.,  New 
York,  New  York  10003 

Fideler:  The  Fideler  Co.,  30  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand 
Rapids  2,  Mich. 

Follett:  Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1010  W.  Washington  Blvd., 
Chicago,  III.  60607 

Garrard:  Garrard  Publishing  Co.,  Champaign,  III. 

Golden:  Golden  Press,  Inc.,  1  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  18 

Grosset:  Grosset  and  Dunlop,  Inc.,  1107  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10010 

Hammond:  C.  S.  Hammond  and  Co.,  Maplewood,  N.J. 

Harcourt:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  757-3rd  Ave., 
New  York  10017 

Harper:  Harper  and  Row,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  10016 

Hart:  Hart  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  75-5th  Ave.,  New  York 
10011 

Harvey:  Harvey  House,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

Holt:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  10017 

Houghton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02107 


Knopf:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  457  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  10022 

Lippincott:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  5,  Pa. 

Little:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02106 


Longmans:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Inc.,  119  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York  18 


Lothrop:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co.,  Inc.,  419  Park 
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ACTIVITIES 


You  Make  a  Climate  Chart 

Choose  a  hot,  wet  region  and  make 
a  chart  listing  the  average  rainfall 
and  the  average  temperature  in  that 
place,  for  each  month.  Add  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  average  rainfall  and 
average  temperature  in  your  com¬ 
munity  to  your  chart.  What  differ¬ 
ences  does  the  chart  show?  What 
do  these  differences  tell  about  life  in 
each  community? 

You  Use  Your  Globe 

Use  a  piece  of  chalk  to  mark  areas 
on  your  class  globe  showing  the  re¬ 
gion  where  hot,  wet  lands  are  found. 
With  another  color  of  chalk  give 
numbers  to  different  land  areas  in 
this  region. 

Using  whatever  material  you  have, 
make  a  large  sectioned  wall  drawing 
of  different  pictures  from  these 


areas.  Print  the  key  number  for  each 
area  shown  on  the  globe  next  to  the 
correct  picture  or  pictures  to  show 
where  each  place  is  on  the  globe. 

You  Plan  a  Government 

Pretend  that  your  class  is  a  group 
of  people  in  a  new  country  in  a  hot, 
wet  region.  You  may  want  to  pick 
your  nation,  by  looking  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  hot,  wet  areas  on  the  globe. 

Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  things 
that  your  new  government  must 
think  about  and  some  of  the  problems 
that  you  must  solve.  When  you  have 
finished  your  list  choose  committees 
to  make  suggestions  for  things  to  be 
done  to  help  solve  the  problems. 
When  each  committee  has  finished  its 
work,  have  another  class  meeting  at 
which  each  group  reports  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  class. 
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World  Unity 


At  one  time,  people  lived  in  one 
place  most  of  their  lives.  They  knew 
little  of  other  regions  and  people. 
The  way  men  lived  depended  on  the 
place  where  they  lived.  Their  homes, 
their  clothes,  their  food,  and  their 
work  were  controlled  by  the  kind  of 
land,  the  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
the  climate  of  this  region. 

Today,  men  can  make  most  parts 
of  the  earth  better  places  for  living. 
People  have  machines  that  help  them 
do  their  work  faster.  Because  work 
is  easier  and  takes  less  time,  men 
have  more  time  to  spend  doing  the 
things  they  want  to  do. 

People  are  building  larger  and 
larger  communities.  More  of  the 
world’s  people  are  moving  to  cities. 

Today  many  of  the  world's  people  live  in 
large  cities  such  as  Denver,  Colorado. 

Colorado  Department  of  Public  Relations 
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The  World  of  Today 


How  has  the  world  changed? 

People  come  to  work  in  the  large 
businesses  of  the  city.  Men  have 
learned  that  by  working  together 
they  can  do  things  that  were  not  pos¬ 
sible  when  they  worked  alone. 

Now  most  people  know  about 
others  living  in  different  regions  of 
the  world.  Many  people  travel  from 
one  place  to  another  for  business  or 
pleasure.  People  have  more  time  to 

Cars  made  in  the  United  States  may  be  seen 
on  city  streets  in  other  countries. 


plan  new  things  and  try  out  new 
ideas.  Men  in  many  places  on  the 
earth  are  looking  beyond  the  earth 
into  the  unknown  regions  of  space. 

How  have  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  changed  men’s  lives? 

Once  a  man  could  travel  only  as  far 
as  his  feet  could  carry  him  or  a  log 
could  float  him.  Today  men  travel 
swiftly  in  cars,  trains,  ships,  and  air¬ 
planes.  Men  can  even  travel  away 
from  the  earth  out  into  space. 

Today  people  can  travel  on  any 
continent  by  truck,  car,  bus,  and 
train.  Good  roads  stretch  over  most 
land.  Maps  mark  the  towns  and 
points  of  interest  along  the  way. 

People  use  their  cars  or  bicycles  to 
travel  in  their  own  community  and 
to  go  from  one  community  to  an¬ 
other.  Buses  carry  many  people  from 
place  to  place. 

Trucks  deliver  goods  within  the 
community  or  to  communities  far 
away.  They  carry  products  from 
community  to  community  across  the 
land.  They  bring  the  products  of  the 
soil  to  the  city  and  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  city  to  the  farm. 

Railroads  cross  the  land  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  some 
places,  men  have  made  bridges  across 
canyons  or  blasted  paths  through 
the  mountains  and  laid  tracks  in 
tunnels  cut  through  rock. 


Ford  Motor  Company 


This  Trans-European  Express 
carries  passengers  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


Trains  carry  people,  the  'passen¬ 
gers,  from  place  to  place  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  modern  pas¬ 
senger  train  is  built  for  the  speed  and 
comfort  of  the  people  who  ride  on  it. 
There  may  be  a  two-section  locomo¬ 
tive.  This  is  called  a  diesel  engine. 
A  car  near  the  front  of  the  train  car¬ 
ries  the  passengers’  bags. 

There  are  comfortable  chairs  in 
other  cars  for  people  who  are  travel¬ 
ing  in  cars  called  coaches.  Some  of 
these  cars  are  day  coaches  for  people 
taking  short  trips.  There  are  other 
cars  with  seats  that  can  be  made  into 
beds  for  people  who  are  traveling 
overnight.  Some  trains  have  cars 
with  small  bedrooms  for  passengers 
taking  long  trips. 


A  special  car  where  meals  are 
served  is  called  the  diner.  In  a  car 
near  the  end  of  the  train,  people  can 
read,  play  games,  and  talk. 

Other  trains  carry  goods  from  one 
place  to  another.  These  are  called 
freight  trains.  Some  of  these  trains 
have  special  cars  to  carry  different 
products.  Some  cars  are  kept  cold  so 
that  goods  will  not  spoil  on  the  trip. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  cars 
made  to  carry  many  different  kinds 
of  products. 

Sometimes  trucks  are  carried  from 
one  place  to  another  on  a  train. 
When  the  trucks  leave  the  train  they 
go  on  by  highway  to  places  the  rail¬ 
road  does  not  reach. 


Some  French  trains  are  run  by  electricity. 

French  Embassy  Press  and  Information  Division 


American  trains  carry  trucks  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 


The  Port  of  New  York  Authority 


ippl 


Large  ocean  liners  connect  ports  of  the  world. 


There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
ships  to  do  different  things.  Large 
ships  that  are  floating  hotels  carry 
passengers  and  goods  quickly.  These 
ships  can  travel  from  New  York  to 
a  port  in  England  in  four  days.  The 
large  passenger  ships  have  every¬ 
thing  needed  to  give  people  a  pleas¬ 
ant  trip  across  the  ocean. 


Arabian  American  Oil  Company 


Other  smaller  ships  carry  freight 
and  a  few  passengers  from  port  to 
port.  They  are  slower  and  the  cost 
to  travel  on  them  is  less  than  on  the 
large  passenger  ships.  Sometimes 
these  ships  carry  only  one  kind  of 
product  such  as  oil,  ore,  or  fruit. 

Freighters  from  many  nations  carry  goods 
across  the  ocean. 


Lloyd  Brasileiro 


Ships  much  like  this  Arabian  oil  tanker  carry 
products  from  place  to  place. 


A  weather  plane  is  ready  to  fly. 


When  men  found  ways  to  send  ma¬ 
chines  into  the  air,  they  found  an  im¬ 
portant  new  way  to  travel.  Airplanes 
were  developed,  and  today  large  jet 
airliners  carry  people  and  goods  to 
every  part  of  the  world. 

On  passenger  flights,  people  sit  in 
comfortable  seats  and  are  served 
meals  and  refreshments  while  the 
plane  is  in  the  air.  A  flight  of  a  few 
hours  carries  people  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe. 

Jet  planes  make  vacations  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  possible  for  people  with 
a  limited  vacation  time.  Today,  as 
never  before,  people  go  to  distant 
lands  to  visit  each  other.  Also,  men 
of  governments  can  get  together 
more  easily  to  discuss  problems. 
Modern  transportation  has  made  it 
possible  for  people  of  the  world  to 
meet  and  work  on  world  problems 
more  often. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau 


There  are  planes  for  many  uses. 
Planes  carry  mail  and  products  to 
communities  all  over  the  world. 

Planes  carry  weathermen  to  watch 
the  path  of  storms.  They  carry  army 
and  navy  men  to  protect  nations. 
They  carry  help  to  people  who  are 
hurt  and  hard  to  reach.  They  take 
medicines  and  equipment  to  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  food  and  clothing  to  people 
in  need.  They  are  used  to  spot  forest 
fires  and  to  help  in  the  conservation 
of  land.  They  carry  chemicals  to 
protect  the  farmers’  crops. 


A  crop  dusting  plane  saves  many  crops  from 
harmful  insects  and  disease. 


Today  messages  may  be  sent  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another  in 
seconds.  Television  has  become 
world-wide  by  use  of  communica¬ 
tion  satellites.  Radar  sends  radio 
waves  out  into  the  sky  to  measure  the 
distance  to  objects  in  space.  Man¬ 
made  satellites  are  used  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  earth  and  to  send  back  pic¬ 
tures  by  radio  waves. 

The  barriers  that  distance  once  put 
between  people  on  different  parts  of 
the  earth  are  being  removed.  Men 
may  now  understand  each  other  bet¬ 
ter  and  learn  to  work  together  to 
make  the  earth  a  better  place. 


Words  to  Know 

coaches  (kochez)  259 

diesel  (de'zel)  259 

diner  (dln'er)  259 

freight  (frat)  259 

passengers  (pas'en  jerz)  259 
Questions 

1.  What  are  three  special  kinds  of 
cars  found  on  modern  trains? 

2.  How  long  does  it  take  for  a  pas¬ 
senger  ship  to  travel  from  New 
York  to  an  English  port? 


3.  What  are  three  of  the  important 
ways  in  which  airplanes  are  used 
today? 

4.  What  communications  invention 
measures  the  distance  to  objects 
in  space? 

5.  Why  is  the  development  of  com¬ 
munications  important? 

You  See  for  Yourself 
Ask  at  the  railroad  nearest  you  for 
information  about  how  long  it  took 
to  get  from  a  community  in  your 
state  to  a  certain  community  far 
away  in  1900,  in  1930,  and  today. 
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People  Work  Together 

. 

How  do  people  of  the  world  trade? 


Transportation  makes  it  possible 
for  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
trade  the  natural  resources  or  manu¬ 
factured  products  of  their  land  for 
those  of  another.  Large  communities 
grow  in  places  where  there  is  good 
trade  and  transportation. 

Trade  works  out  best  when  people 
in  one  place  do  a  certain  job.  They 
produce  the  thing  which  they  can  do 
or  make  best.  They  leave  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  things  to  people  who 
can  make  those  things  the  best. 

Your  father  and  mother  do  not 
make  everything  you  have  in  your 
home.  One  country  does  not  produce 
everything  its  people  need  and  want. 

In  the  United  States,  the  state  of 
North  Dakota  grows  much  of  the 
wheat  raised.  The  state  of  Iowa 


grows  much  of  the  corn.  The  states 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  make 
much  of  the  steel. 

Brazil  grows  much  of  the  world’s 
coffee.  Germany  makes  many  of  the 
world’s  machines.  Each  of  these 
places  can  produce  better  the  things 
which  they  make  because  of  location, 
resources,  or  people. 

The  United  States  is  a  very  rich 
country.  The  people  have  many  of 
the  things  that  they  need  to  make 
life  happy.  Some  countries  are  poor 
and  must  depend  on  other  countries 
for  all  the  things  they  themselves 
cannot  produce. 

All  the  people  of  the  earth  have  a 
better  life  when  each  country  makes 
what  it  can  produce  best.  It  then 
trades  with  other  countries  and  gets 
the  things  that  they  produce  best. 


WORLD  TRADE 


COUNTRY 


EXPORTS 


IMPORTS 


Machinery 

Motor  Vehicles 

Metal 

Grain 

Coal 

Petroleum 

Fabrics 

Wood  Products 

Manufactured  Prodi 

Minerals 

Fish 

Fruit 

Aircraft 

Ships 

Raw  Materials 

Clothing 

Food 

Coffee 


UPI. 


Representatives  of  the  European  Common  Market  hold  meetings  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 


A  small  country  with  few  re¬ 
sources  may  have  a  hard  time  trad¬ 
ing  with  larger  countries  with  more 
resources.  Sometimes  several  coun¬ 
tries  form  a  trading  group.  They  use 
the  resources  of  the  group  in  trading 
with  other  nations.  This  gives  the 
people  of  small  nations  a  better 
chance  to  trade  with  the  people  of 
large  nations. 

How  is  money  used  in  trade? 

In  the  United  States  the  money 
unit  is  the  dollar.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  the  pound.  In  France  it  is  the 
franc.  In  Brazil  it  is  the  cruzeiro. 
The  important  thing  is  not  so  much 
what  the  money  is  called,  but  how 
much  it  will  buy — its  worth.  The 
worth  of  a  country’s  money  may 
change  at  any  time.  This  makes 
trade  between  countries  difficult. 

The  businessman  in  the  United 
States  has  dollars,  not  cruzeiros.  To 
get  cruzeiros,  he  may  sell  something 
to  a  businessman  in  Brazil  and  be 
paid  for  it  in  cruzeiros.  He  may 
then  use  the  cruzeiros  to  buy  what  he 


wants  from  another  Brazilian  com¬ 
pany.  Usually  the  business  is  done 
through  banks  in  each  country.  The 
banks  trade  the  money  of  one  coun¬ 
try  for  that  of  another. 

The  money  of  each  nation  is  worth 
so  much  of  the  money  of  another  na¬ 
tion.  This  amount  may  change  often. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  banks  of  each 
country  to  give  one  kind  of  money 
for  another  at  the  amount  that  each 
is  worth  at  the  time. 

It  is  important  that  businessmen 
in  a  country  sell  to  other  countries 
so  that  they  can  buy  from  them.  It 
is  only  through  selling  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  they  build  up  the  trade 
needed  by  all  nations. 


MONEY  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS 


Pound 


Krone 


What  are  some  world  organizations? 

There  are  some  well  known  groups 
of  people  who  work  together  for 
world  unity.  Some  of  these  groups 
are  given  help  by  the  United  States 
government. 

Many  churches  send  people  all 
around  the  world  to  help  others.  Any 
group  whose  members  come  from  a 
number  of  countries  and  who  work 
together  to  help  people  or  nations 
throughout  the  world  is  called  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization.  The  Red 
Cross  is  an  important  international 
organization. 

The  symbol  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  is  a  large  red  cross.  You 
have  often  seen  the  symbol  on  flags, 
seals,  and  buttons. 

The  Red  Cross  was  started  over 
one  hundred  years  ago.  People  were 
needed  to  go  out  on  battlefields  to 
help  the  wounded  soldiers.  This  was 
the  first  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 


The  first  work  of  the  Red  Cross  was  on  the 
battefield. 


American  Red  Cross 


American  Red  Cross 


Today  the  Red  Cross  helps  people  in  different 
kinds  of  trouble. 

A  storm  may  strike,  carrying 
away  homes,  food,  and  clothing.  The 
Red  Cross  brings  doctors,  nurses, 
medicine,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

It  trains  people  to  do  home  nursing, 
to  give  first  aid,  and  to  understand 
water  safety.  It  teaches  others  to  be 
nurses’  helpers. 

The  Red  Cross  helps  people  all 
over  the  world.  It  gives  them  the 
things  they  must  have. 
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Some  churches  are  international 
organizations,  too,  and  work  in 
many,  many  countries.  Some  may 
send  food  or  clothing  to  people  in 
countries  that  have  little,  or  see  that 
children  get  needed  care. 

Missionaries  are  people  sent  out  by 
a  church  to  help  others.  They  teach 
people  to  grow  more  and  better  food. 
Some  doctors  and  nurses  become  mis¬ 
sionaries.  They  teach  people  about 
health  and  help  build  hospitals. 

As  the  people  are  helped,  they  are 
told  about  the  work  of  the  church. 
Sometimes  the  missionaries  and  the 
people  they  help  work  together  to 
build  a  church. 

Missionaries  are  sent  out  from  the 
churches  of  many  countries.  They 
try  to  make  the  earth  a  better  home 
for  men.  They  try  to  get  people  to 
know  each  other  better  and  to  live  in 
peace  and  happiness. 

What  is  the  Peace  Corps? 

The  United  States  government  has 
started  a  plan  of  training  and  send¬ 
ing  men  and  women  to  countries 


Peace  Corps 


The  Peace  Corps  helps  people  of  many  coun¬ 
tries  build  things  they  need. 

where  they  are  needed.  Men  and 
women  of  the  Peace  Corps  learn 
about  the  country  where  they  are 
going.  They  learn  how  to  do  the 
things  that  are  most  needed  by  the 
people  in  that  country.  They  learn 
how  to  help  the  people  live  better  and 
teach  them  how  to  get  better  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

Peace  Corps  people  know  they  are 
being  useful.  They  are  also  learning 
more  about  people  in  other  countries 
by  working  with  them. 

A  patient  is  cared  for  in  a  mission  hospital 
in  India. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA 


Ford  Foundation 

People  all  over  the  world  study  about  their 
own  and  other  countries. 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Sometimes  an  American  student  lives  in  a 
home  in  another  country. 


People  in  countries  all  over  the 
world  know  that  it  is  important  to 
understand  people  in  other  places. 
Some  teachers  and  students  leave 
their  own  country  and  go  other  places 
to  work  and  learn. 


Sometimes  American  teachers  teach  in 
schools  in  other  countries. 


French  Embassy  Press  and  Information  Division 


V.'-. 


A'i/Lwi  «,  vosfe* 


Sometimes  a  high  school  or  college 
student  goes  to  another  country.  He 
lives  with  a  family  where  a  different 
language  than  his  own  is  spoken.  The 
food  is  not  the  same.  Games  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  this  way,  he  learns  more 
about  other  people  than  he  could  by 
reading  about  them. 

Sometimes  countries  trade  or  ex¬ 
change  students.  A  certain  number 
of  students  from  one  country  are  sent 
to  another.  Then  that  country  sends 
back  the  same  number  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  first  country.  Teachers 
are  sometimes  exchanged  in  much 
the  same  way. 

Students  and  teachers  go  to  other 
countries  to  enjoy  travel  and  see  how 
others  live  and  work.  They  go  to 
learn  things  that  they  could  not 
learn  at  home. 


United  Nations 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  gives  each  member  nation  one  vote. 


What  is  the  United  Nations? 

The  United  Nations  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  to  help  govern¬ 
ments  work  together.  It  is  not  a 
world  government.  It  does  study 
world  problems  and  gives  ideas  of 
what  should  be  done.  At  some  times 
it  tries  to  prevent  or  stop  wars  be¬ 
tween  countries.  It  gives  help  to 
countries  that  need  it. 

Fifty  nations  signed  the  United 
Nations  charter  at  San  Francisco  in 
1945.  Many  more  nations  have  be¬ 
come  members  since. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  help  world  unity.  The  United 
Nations  hopes: 


1.  To  keep  peace; 

2.  To  keep  nations  friendly  with 
each  other; 

3.  To  help  nations  work  together; 

4.  To  have  a  place  where  men  of 
the  nations  can  meet  for  this 
purpose. 

Most  member  nations  agree  that: 

1.  All  nations  are  equal; 

2.  All  nations  should  work  for  the 
good  for  all ; 

3.  Each  nation  has  rights ; 

4.  Peace  is  better  than  war; 

5.  Those  nations  not  members 
should  be  treated  well,  too; 

6.  All  countries  should  govern 
themselves. 
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The  United  Nations  has  three  im¬ 
portant  sections :  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretariat. 

All  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
have  one  or  more  members  in  the 
General  Assembly.  This  section 
gives  ideas  of  what  should  be  done 
to  make  all  parts  of  the  world  better. 

Only  fifteen  nations  have  members 
in  the  Security  Council.  This  section 
tries  to  keep  peace  and  has  power  to 
do  so. 

Members  of  the  Secretariat  find 
trouble  spots  in  the  world,  and  help 
people  work  out  problems  together. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
is  another  part  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  council  helps  countries 


find  new  ways  to  earn  money.  It 
studies  world  trade.  It  helps  protect 
people’s  rights. 

The  United  Nations  buildings  are 
in  New  York  City.  Many  tourists 
from  all  over  the  world  visit  there 
every  year. 

Some  parts  of  the  United  Nations 
are  located  in  other  countries.  All 
sections  work  to  keep  peace  in  the 
world  and  help  men  all  over  the  world 
understand  each  other  better. 

There  are  still  many,  many  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve,  and  changes  will  need 
to  be  made  in  the  way  the  United 
Nations  works.  But  most  people  un¬ 
derstand  that  today’s  world  cannot 
go  on  developing  without  a  way  for 
nations  to  solve  problems  together. 


The  United  Nations  meets  in  the  tall  building  and  the  two  flat  buildings  in  the 
front  of  the  picture. 

United  Nations 


Words  to  Know 

cruzeiro  (krooza'ro)  265 

exchange  (ekschanj')  268 

franc  (frangk)  265 

General  Assembly  (jen'eral  asem' 
bli)  272 

international  ( in' ter  nash'wn  al ) 
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missionaries  (mish'^n  er  iz)  267 

pound  (pound)  265 

Secretariat  (secretariat)  272 

Security  Council  (seku'rit!  koun' 
sil)  272 

Questions 

1.  Why  do  small  countries  sometimes 
join  other  small  countries  to  make 
a  trading  group? 


2.  Does  the  Red  Cross  help  only  in 
time  of  war?  If  it  helps  in  other 
times  and  ways,  what  are  they? 

3.  What  do  missionaries  do  besides 
teach  about  their  churches? 

4.  Why  is  the  United  States  consi¬ 
dered  a  rich  country? 

5.  What  are  three  important  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations? 

You  See  for  Yourself 

Ask  the  nearest  large  newspaper 
for  a  copy  of  any  articles  that  they 
have  printed  about  exchange  stu¬ 
dents.  After  reading  the  articles,  tell 
some  of  the  things  the  students  found 
different  about  living  in  a  communi¬ 
ty  in  the  United  States. 


The  Change  Goes  On 


How  have  men  used  natural  resources? 

Men  have  learned  to  use  the  natu¬ 
ral  resources  of  regions  of  the  world 
in  many  ways.  Long  ago  men  could 
use  only  those  things  that  needed  lit¬ 
tle  change.  They  could  live  in  a  place 
only  as  long  as  plant  or  animal  life 
gave  them  food. 


Later  men  learned  to  grow  crops 
and  raise  animals.  They  learned 
ways  to  cut  and  shape  the  wood  from 
trees,  to  make  fire,  and  to  spin  and 
weave  wool  and  cotton  into  cloth. 
Still  later  men  learned  to  mine  min¬ 
erals  and  metals,  to  make  machines, 
and  to  use  power  to  run  the  machines. 
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The  more  men  learned,  the  more 
places  they  found  resources  that 
could  help  them  make  life  more  pleas¬ 
ant.  Parts  of  the  earth  they  had  once 
thought  useless  could  now  be  used. 
Men  learned  to  change  more  and 
more  of  the  earth’s  resources  into 
useful  products. 

Regions  where  few  plants  could 
be  grown  were  found  to  be  rich  in 
minerals  and  metals.  Places  that  had 
few  other  resources  were  found  to 
have  water  power.  This  power  was 
used  to  run  the  machinery  in  fac¬ 
tories  where  materials  . of  other  com¬ 
munities  could  be  manufactured  into 
useful  products. 

Many  a  large  community,  built 
years  ago,  is  being  changed  by  city 
planners.  They  are  improving  cer¬ 
tain  parts  to  make  the  whole  city  a 
better  place  for  living. 

When  a  new  community  is  built, 
it  is  carefully  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  will  live  in 
it.  Cities  today  do  not  just  happen. 
They  are  planned. 

In  what  ways  does  the  nature  of  people 
change  the  earth? 

Some  parts  of  the  earth,  including 
the  parts  where  the  United  States 
and  European  countries  are  located, 
had  much  open  land  where  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication  were 
easy.  They  also  had  a  good  supply  of 
natural  resources  from  which  to 
make  products  for  trade,  and  good 
harbors  for  shipping  points. 


Besides  such  helps,  these  parts  of 
the  earth  had  the  kind  of  climate  in 
which  people  live  and  work  most  com¬ 
fortably.  Changes  came  fast  in  these 
lands  as  people  worked  out  their 
many  useful  ideas. 

In  other  parts  of  the  earth,  nature 
was  not  so  kind.  People  found  the 
climate  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  them 
to  work  well.  Natural  barriers,  such 
as  mountains,  deserts,  or  seas,  made 
transportation  and  communication 
difficult.  Ideas  did  not  reach  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  other  places.  Life  went  on 
as  it  had,  with  little  change,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years. 

Then,  not  long  ago,  new  inventions 
began  to  carry  ideas  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  When  people  from  other 
lands  came  to  the  places  where  little 
change  had  been  made,  they  brought 
with  them  new  ideas  and  a  new  way 
of  life.  Sometimes  these  newcomers 
forced  their  way  of  life  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  region. 

As  men  change  the  way  of  life  in 
a  place  and  educate  the  people  to  do 
new  things,  the  people  of  the  area  get 
new  ideas  and  try  to  make  a  new  and 
better  nation  of  their  own. 

New  ideas  can  now  reach  almost 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  lives  of 
many  people  are  being  changed. 

Some  people  are  using  the  ideas  of 
others,  but  are  keeping  some  of  their 
old  ideas  and  ways  of  doing  things. 
They  use  the  best  of  the  old  and  the 
new  to  form  a  new  and  better  way 
of  life. 
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How  are  men  seeking  new  freedom? 

Today  men  are  gaining  more  and 
more  freedom.  This  is  seen  in  many 
ways.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
people  who  have  lived  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  European  nations  are 
forming  new  nations  of  their  own. 
Sometimes  they  have  done  this  by 
peaceful  means.  Other  times  there 
have  been  fighting  and  killing  to  get 
this  freedom. 

Leaders  of  the  new  African  na¬ 
tions  are  being  closely  observed 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  men  can  unite  their  peo¬ 
ple,  giving  Africa  the  strength  to  re¬ 
main  independent. 

In  some  places  in  the  world,  leaders 
who  became  too  strong,  and  gave  the 
people  little  chance  to  rule  them¬ 
selves,  lost  their  jobs.  The  people 
then  set  up  new  governments  that 
give  them  more  rights. 

The  new  governments  do  not  al¬ 
ways  do  what  the  people  who  formed 
them  had  hoped.  Sometimes  one  bad 
government  is  replaced  by  another 
just  as  bad  or  worse.  This  is  a  time 
of  change  in  many  places.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  are  learning  that 
freedom  is  a  hard  thing  to  get.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  finding  that  it  is  an 
even  harder  thing  to  keep. 

In  many  places,  certain  groups  of 
people  have  had  fewer  rights  than 
others  living  in  the  same  place. 
Many  of  these  people  are  now  trying 
to  get  the  same  rights,  or  rights 


equal  to  those  held  by  others.  Most 
often,  these  people  were  not  given 
equal  rights  because  they  were  dif¬ 
ferent  in  some  way  from  most  of  the 
people  in  that  place.  Today  men 
know  that  people  are  different  in 
many  ways  and  that  usually  there 
are  reasons  for  these  differences. 
Most  men  believe  that  people  should 
have  their  rights  even  though  there 
are  differences  among  groups. 

In  1948  the  United  Nations  listed 
certain  rights  and  freedoms  that 
should  be  given  every  human  being. 
This  statement  or  declaration  said 
there  should  be  no  slavery;  all  peo¬ 
ple  should  have  the  same  protection 
by  law;  all  people  should  be  allowed 
freedom  to  think,  speak,  worship, 
and  to  meet  in  groups. 

The  statement  also  said  that  people 
should  have  the  right  to  own  things 
and  to  get  an  education.  Other  rights 
were  listed,  too.  Most  important  of 
all  was  the  agreement  by  people  from 
many  nations  that  all  people  should 
have  certain  rights  and  freedoms. 


Biography  Outline 

Dag  Hammarskjold 
1905-1961 
Swedish 
Statesman 

Served  as  secretary-general  of  the  U.N., 
1953-1961.  Awarded  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
after  death. 
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Why  is  the  need  for  education  growing? 

The  world  is  changing  in  many 
ways.  New  inventions  and  discover¬ 
ies  are  changing  life  on  the  earth.  To 
keep  up  with  these  changes,  men 
must  learn  new  things. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  young  people  learn  things 
that  will  help  them  live  and  work  in 
today’s  world. 

Just  as  there  are  many  new  things 
to  learn,  there  are  also  many  new 
ways  of  learning  them.  Bright  new 
books,  records,  films,  radio,  and 
television  bring  interesting  facts  for 
everyone  to  learn.  Teachers  bring 
knowledge  to  schools.  Visitors  from 
other  regions  come  to  tell  about  their 
homes.  People  from  our  country  vis¬ 
it  other  lands  and  return  to  tell  us 
about  the  things  they  saw. 

More  and  more  television  is  being  used  in 
the  classroom. 

Ford  Foundation 


Abbott  Laboratories 

Even  dogs  help  search  for  knowledge. 

What  things  bring  change? 

Even  though  men  have  learned 
things  that  have  changed  the  lives  of 
people,  there  is  still  much  to  learn. 
Men  are  still  looking  for  the  answers 
to  questions  that  have  been  asked  for 
years.  When  one  of  these  questions 
is  answered  men’s  knowledge  has 
grown. 

Men  have  learned  that  they  can 
work  together  to  solve  many  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  businesses  pay  trained 
men  to  work  together  to  solve  certain 
problems.  Men  working  together  in 
this  way  are  using  research.  They 
are  trying  to  find  answers  to  prob¬ 
lems  by  putting  all  they  have  learned 
together  and  testing  new  ideas. 


Scientists  have  made  it 
possible  to  send  men  into 
space. 

Because  of  research,  important 
medicines  have  been  made.  Cures  for 
many  sicknesses  have  been  found 
because  scientists,  working  together, 
have  studied  these  sicknesses.  They 
have  found  ways  to  help  sick  people. 

Today  men  travel  out  into  space 
because  of  new  things  people  have 
learned.  Many  men  have  worked  to 
get  this  kind  of  knowledge. 


Today’s  Health 


NASA 


Other  men  have  tried  out  new  in¬ 
ventions.  Sometimes  they  lost  their 
lives  when  inventions  did  not  work 
out  as  they  expected. 

It  is  only  by  bringing  men  together 
to  do  research  and  share  ideas 
that  new  inventions  are  made  and 
new  things  are  learned.  It  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  for  men  to  risk  their 
lives  to  try  new  things  so  that  life 
can  be  better  for  all  people. 
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Students  get  polio  vaccine  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
search. 


Scientists  work  with  atomic  energy,  looking 
for  new  uses. 


U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


What  will  the  future  bring? 

Sometimes  men  look  to  the  future 
and  are  afraid.  They  know  that 
many  of  the  new  inventions  can 
bring  war  and  trouble  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 

There  are  many  new  discoveries 
that  can  lead  to  a  happier  life  for 
men.  The  way  men  use  their  new  in¬ 
formation  and  inventions  will  tell 
whether  the  people  on  earth  will  have 
a  better  life  or  a  worse  life.  It  is  all- 
important  that  men  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  and  to  work  together 
for  a  better  world. 


Words  to  Know 

declaration  (dek'la  ra'shiln)  275 
equal  (e'kwal)  275 
research  (resurch')  276 
Questions 

1.  Does  a  new  government  always 
solve  all  a  people's  problems? 

2.  Do  all  people  have  equal  rights? 
Explain. 

3.  What  were  three  of  the  rights  of 
men  listed  in  the  1948  statement 
of  the  United  Nations? 

4.  Why  are  businessmen  very  much 
interested  in  research? 


5.  Will  the  new  knowledge  men  get 
bring  a  better  life? 


You  See  for  Yourself 

Many  of  the  new  nations  of  the 
world  are  found  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Check  a  reference  book  to 
find  out  the  dates  when  five  of  these 
nations  were  formed.  Check  the 
European  nation  that  once  ruled 
them  and  the  kind  of  government 
they  now  have.  Show  them  on  a  map. 

Compare  the  rights  listed  in  the 
1948  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  with  those  listed  in 
the  United  States  Constitution. 
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UNIT 

8 

SUMMARY 


Now  You  Know 


People  live  in  communities  all 
around  the  earth.  They  work  at  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  and  in  different  places. 

The  people  who  raise  or  make  a 
thing  best  produce  more  than  they 
can  use.  They  trade  this  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  that  others  make.  Transporta¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  carry  on  this  trade. 
All  of  these  things  can  be  done  best 
when  people  work  together. 

Money  is  needed  for  trade.  Banks 
help  in  the  trade  of  the  money  of  one 
country  for  that  of  another.  With 
money  and  banks,  trade  can  take 
place  all  over  the  world. 


There  are  many  kinds  of  interna¬ 
tional  organizations.  Red  Cross,  mis¬ 
sionary  groups,  Peace  Corps,  and 
Student  and  Teacher  Exchange  are 
some  of  them. 

A  most  important  world  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  United  Nations.  Through 
this  organization  many  countries 
work  for  world  unity  and  for 
world  peace. 

The  changes  men  make  on  the  earth 
and  in  their  way  of  life  go  on.  At 
most  places  on  the  earth,  men  are 
seeking  new  freedom  and  a  better  life 
for  all  people. 


You  Talk  It  Over 


Talk  about  the  way  communities 
have  changed  from  long  ago  until  to¬ 
day.  In  what  ways  has  community 
life  become  better?  In  what  ways  has 
community  life  become  worse? 

Why  is  education  of  all  the  people 
making  it  harder  for  one  man  or  one 
group  of  men  to  rule  a  country  today 
than  it  was  years  ago? 


Do  men  in  most  nations  change  the 
land  they  live  on  more  than  they  once 
did?  What  places  in  the  world  can 
you  think  of  where  nature  is  still  in 
control? 

Why  is  it  more  important  to  have 
world  organizations,  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  today  than  it  was 
many  years  ago? 
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UNIT 


8 

EVALUATION 


Unit  Questions 


1.  In  what  ways  do  people  today 
learn  about  people  living  in  other 
regions? 

2.  If  you  were  looking  at  the  earth 
from  an  airplane,  what  would  you 
see  on  the  earth  below  you  that 
would  tell  about  transportation? 

3.  Why  do  men  who  come  to  a  com¬ 
munity  from  far  away  bring  more 
changes  than  the  people  who  have 
always  lived  there? 

4.  Why  do  changes  in  one  place  on 
earth  make  a  difference  in  places 
far  away? 

5.  Why  are  trucks  sometimes  carried 
on  trains? 

6.  How  do  satellites  send  messages 
to  the  earth? 

7.  Why  do  parts  of  the  world  with 
many  natural  resources  often 
have  many  people? 

8.  Do  the  people  of  the  world  have  all 
the  things  they  want? 


9.  How  long  has  the  Red  Cross  been 
at  work? 

10.  What  can  doctors  and  nurses  do 
as  missionaries? 

11.  What  is  a  new  plan  of  the  United 
States  government  that  gives 
people  a  chance  to  meet  and  help 
people  of  other  countries? 

12.  Are  students  the  only  people  who 
take  part  in  the  exchange  pro¬ 
gram? 

13.  Are  all  United  Nations  offices  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  same  place? 

14.  How  many  nations  joined  the 
United  Nations  when  it  was 
formed? 

15.  What  is  the  work  of  the  General 
Assembly? 

16.  What  is  the  work  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council? 

17.  How  many  nations  have  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  Security  Council? 
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Puzzlers 


UNIT 

8 

EVALUATION 


Pretend  you  are  an  exchange  student  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 


If  you  were  in  a  desert  camp  and 
you  wanted  some  water  tell  which  of 
these  pictures  shows  what  you  would 
use  to  get  it. 


If  you  visited  a  wheat  farm  in 
North  Dakota  which  of  these  things 
would  you  be  likely  to  see? 


If  you  wanted  to  get  up  the  side  of 
a  mountain  which  of  these  kinds  of 
transportation  would  you  most  like¬ 
ly  use? 


If  you  were  looking  for  a  house  in 
the  rain  forest  which  of  the  houses 
would  you  be  most  apt  to  find? 


Activities 


You  Make  a  Time  Line 


Hang  a  long  piece  of  wrapping  pa¬ 
per  on  the  wall  of  the  classroom  and 
draw  or  cut  pictures  from  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  to  show  the 
changes  in  housing  through  the 
years.  Begin  with  drawings  of  cave 
or  tree  houses.  Under  the  pictures  of 
houses  from  each  time  show  when 
they  were  used.  If  you  want  to  add 
to  this  time  line  you  might  show  the 
transportation  and  communication 
used  at  each  time,  too. 

You  Use  the  Map  of  the  United  States 

Use  a  population  map  of  the 
United  States  to  find  the  places  where 
the  most  people  live  and  where  the 
fewest  people  live.  Choose  some  of 
the  places  where  few  people  live  and 
look  up  these  areas  in  reference 
books.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  the 


area  does  not  have  and  the  things  it 
does  have. 

Have  a  class  discussion  about  how 
the  region  may  grow  and  the  things 
it  has  that  may  help  it  grow. 

You  Act  the  Story  of  the  Red  Cross 

The  story  of  the  Red  Cross  is  an 
interesting  one.  Your  class  might 
like  to  form  committees,  one  to  out¬ 
line  the  story  in  scenes  for  a  play  and 
others  to  act  out  scenes  that  tell  the 
story.  Your  last  scene  or  scenes 
might  include  the  story  of  the  Red 
Cross  today,  showing  some  of  the 
ways  it  has  helped  in  the  last  year. 
Your  newspapers  for  the  last  year 
should  have  a  record  of  some  of  the 
work  of  the  organization.  You  may 
want  to  give  this  play  as  a  program 
for  other  classes  or  parents.  The 
nearest  Red  Cross  office  will  help  you. 
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UNIT 

8 

ACTIVITIES 


You  Sum  up  What  You  Have  Learned 

This  is  a  good  time  to  look  back 
and  sum  up  what  you  have  learned 
about  world  communities.  Each 
member  of  the  class  should  have  a 
large  or  a  small  world  map.  On  it 
find  the  oceans  and  continents.  Show 
the  coastal  regions,  the  plains,  the 
hills  and  mountains,  the  deserts,  and 
the  hot,  wet  areas  of  the  world. 

When  you  have  found  these  places 
on  the  map  of  the  world  use  a  globe 
and  find  them  on  it,  too.  Also  point 
out  the  equator,  the  North  Pole,  and 
the  South  Pole  on  the  globe. 

Separate  the  class  into  five  groups, 
each  group  taking  one  of  the  five  re¬ 
gions  of  the  world.  Ask  each  group 
to  prepare  a  paper  about  this  kind  of 
land  and  how  it  affects  the  people  who 
live  on  it.  Tell  about  the  things  peo¬ 


ple  have  done  to  change  this  kind  of 
land  and  make  it  a  better  place  for 
people  to  live. 

When  the  papers  are  finished,  one 
may  be  chosen  from  each  group  to  be 
read  to  the  class. 

You  Hear  Songs  and  Poetry 

Songs  and  poetry  often  tell  much 
about  the  people  of  a  region.  If  you 
have  a  record  player,  you  may  want 
to  play  some  of  the  songs  of  different 
nations  on  records.  These  songs  tell 
about  the  lives  of  the  people. 

For  more  information  about  peo¬ 
ple  of  another  region,  read  and  re¬ 
port  on  poetry  and  stories  about  that 
region.  Reading  a  poem  of  a  certain 
people,  with  background  music  of 
their  country,  gives  a  very  special 
feeling  of  the  people  and  their  land. 
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The  following  system  of  indicating  pronunciation  is  used  by  permission  of  the 
publishers  of  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  Second  Edition,  copyright, 
1934.  1939.  1945,  1950,  1953,  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 
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axis  (ak'sls).  An  imagined  line  or  real  rod  through 
the  earth  or  a  globe,  and  about  which  the  object 
turns.  14 

barriers  (bar'Ierz).  That  which  hinders.  158 

bays  (baz).  Water  extending  into  land.  90 

beaches  (bech'ez).  Broad  stretches  of  sand  where 
water  and  land  meet.  88 

bed  (bed).  Floor  of  a  body  of  water.  128 

bluffs  (blufz).  High,  steep  banks  or  cliffs.  158 

boundaries  (boun’dd  riz).  Limits  of  a  nation.  53 

breakwaters  (brak'wo'terz).  Walls  built  out  into 
the  sea  to  break  the  force  of  the  water. 

canals  (kdnalz').  Waterways  cut  through  land  to 
connect  bodies  of  water.  95 

canyons  (kan'ywnz).  Narrow  valley  with  high, 
steep  sides.  175 

climate  (kli'mlt).  Weather  over  a  long  period  of 
time  in  any  one  place.  18 

coast  (kost).  Land  along  the  ocean.  35 

coastal  plain  (kds'tal  plan).  A  region  of  flat  shore¬ 
line.  90 

conservation  (kon'ser  va'shwn).  Wise  use  of  re¬ 
sources.  130 

continents  (kon'tl  nents).  Largest  bodies  of  land. 
10 

contour  line  (kon'tbor  lln).  A  line  which  shows 
land  of  equal  height  on  earth’s  surface.  30 

deserts  (dez'ertz).  Land  where  there  is  little  us¬ 
able  water  which  can  be  used  by  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals.  35 

dunes  (dunz).  Hills  of  sand.  108 

equator  (e  kwa'ter).  Line  half  way  between  North 
and  South  poles.  12 

exports  (ekspdrtz').  Products  sent  out  of  a  coun¬ 
try  for  sale.  244 

faulting  (folt'ing).  Breaking  or  movement  of  two 
masses  of  rock  along  an  almost  straight  line. 
158-59 


eve 

6  as  in  6bey 

event 

6  as  in  lord 

end 

5  as  in  odd 

silent 

oi  as  in  oil 

maker 

do  as  in  food 

Ice 

fl  as  in  finite 

Ill 

u  as  in  up 

old 

u  as  in  circus 

folded  (fold'ed).  Earth  wrinkles  caused  by  un¬ 
equal  strength  of  underground  rock.  159 

geysers  (gl'serz).  Fountainlike  hot  springs.  175 

glaciers  (gla'sherz).  Great  masses  of  moving  ice 
on  surface  of  the  earth.  128 

globe  (gldb).  Small  model  of  the  earth.  8 

gulf  (gulf).  A  large  extension  of  water  into  land. 
42 

harbors  (har'berz).  Places  along  the  shore  shel¬ 
tered  from  waves  and  wind.  92 

hemisphere  (hem'I  sfer).  Half  the  earth  or  globe. 
13 

imported  (Import'ed).  Goods  brought  in  from 
outside  the  country.  244 

irrigate  (Ir'Igat).  To  supply  water  to  dry  land. 
68 

island  (I'land).  Section  of  land  surrounded  by  wa¬ 
ter.  10 

latitude  (lat'itud).  Lines  on  a  globe  parallel  to 
the  equator.  12 

legend  (lej'end).  A  key  to  symbols  used  on  a  map. 
29 

longitude  (lon'jitud).  Lines  from  North  Pole  to 
South  Pole  on  a  globe.  12 

map  (map).  A  drawing  on  a  flat  surface  of  the 
earth  or  part  of  the  earth.  22 

mountain  (moun'tin).  Land  which  rises  sharply 
to  great  heights.  33 

mouths  (mouths).  Places  where  rivers  flow  into 
the  sea.  128 

North  Pole  (north  pol).  Point  farthest  north  on 
the  earth.  11 

oasis  (basis).  Places  in  a  desert  area  where 
plants  can  grow  and  there  is  water.  73 

oceans  (5'shins).  Largest  bodies  of  water  on 
earth.  9 

peaks  (pekz).  Mountain  tops.  160 

peninsulas  (pen  In'su  laz).  Strips  of  land  reach¬ 
ing  out  into  the  sea.  114 

plains  (planz).  Great  sections  of  flat  land.  33 


plantations  (plan  ta'shimz).  Large  farms  to  grow 
one  crop.  78 

plateau  (plato').  A  large  section  of  flat  land, 
high  above  sea  level.  33 

ports  (portz).  Harbors  where  there  is  much  ship¬ 
ping.  92 

prairies  (prar'Iz).  Flat  or  gently  rolling  grass¬ 
lands.  150 

products  (prod'uktz).  Goods  that  result  from 
work.  92 

resources  (resSrs'ez).  Useful  materials  that  are, 
or  will  be,  available  for  use.  97 

rotation  (rota  shun).  Changing  crops  from  year 
to  year.  130 

sand  bars  (sand  barz).  Ridges  of  sand  just  under 
the  water.  108 

scale  (skal).  Rates  of  distance  on  a  map  used  to 
represent  the  natural  distances  on  earth.  25 

seas  (sez).  Bodies  of  water  smaller  than  oceans 
but  larger  than  lakes.  9 

shore  (shor).  The  place  where  land  meets  water. 
87 

sound  (sound).  A  long  passage  of  water  connect¬ 
ing  two  larger  bodies  of  water.  Ill 


South  Pole  (south  pol).  Point  farthest  south  on 
the  earth.  11 

sphere  (sfer).  Ball  shaped.  13 

swamps  (swamps).  Sections  of  wet,  muddy  land. 
108 

symbols  (sim'bulz).  Drawings  on  maps  to  show 
things  on  the  earth’s  surface.  29 

tide  (tid).  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean  waters 
at  the  shore.  87 

timber  line  (tlm'ber  lln ) .  The  highest  edge  of  tree 
growth.  160 

time  zone  (tlm  zon).  1  of  24  divisions  of  longitude 
of  15°  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  15 

trading  (trad'Ing).  Exchanging  of  goods,  or  using 
money  to  buy  goods.  49 

tributaries  (trib'u  ter'iz).  Smaller  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter  connecting  with  rivers.  243 

tropic  (trop'ic).  Hot,  wet  climate.  226 

tundra  (tbon'drd).  Plain  with  little  plant  growth, 
because  soil  holds  frost  most  of  the  year.  127 

valley  (val'i).  Lower  land  between  two  mountains. 
33 
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A  number  in  boldface  type  indicates  a  map  on  a  page. 


A 

Adirondack,  see  mountains 
Adobe, 

African  desert,  210 
desert  people,  74 
early  plainsmen,  64 
Alabama,  see  United  States 
Alaska,  see  United  States 
Aleutian  Islands  (dlu'shdn),  178 
Allegheny,  see  mountains 
alligators  (al'i  ga'terz),  76 
Alps,  see  mountains 
alpacas  (alpak'dz),  68 
Amazon,  see  river 
Andes,  see  mountains 
Antarctic,  see  ocean 
Antarctica  (ant  ark'tl  kd),  10,  61 
Appalachians,  see  mountains 
Arctic  Circle  (ark'tik),  192,  212, 
214,  215,  see  ocean 
Arizona,  see  United  States 
Arkansas,  see  United  States 
armor  (ar'mer),  63 
Asia  (a'sha), 
animal  life,  228 
camels,  72 

early  communities,  50,  56 

early  farming,  62 

hot,  wet  lands,  70,  77,  226,  235 

India,  145 

Mongols,  209 


on  the  globe,  10 
rice,  239 
rubber,  244 
water  power,  164 
Atlantic  Coastal  Region,  106,  138 
Atlantic,  see  ocean 
attacking  (dtak'mg),  103 
Australia  (ostral'ya),  10,  62 
avalanches  (av'dl  lanch  ez),  103 
axis  (ak'sls),  14 

B 

Bantu  (ban'tdo'),  243 
bazaar  (bazar'),  210 
Behaim,  Martin,  7 
Belem,  244 

Brahmaputra,  see  river 
Brazil,  244,  245,  263,  265 
Brasilia,  245 
bronze  (bronz),  51,  68 
Buna,  247 

C 

cable  (ka'b’l),  94 
California,  see  United  States 
camel  (kam'el),  53,  72,  73,  196, 
210 

Canada, 

Appalachian  Mt.,  170 
climate,  241 
Great  Plains,  143 


Rocky  Mt.,  172 
weather  stations,  215 
canal, 

Panama,  95 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  96 
Suez,  95 

cannery  tenders  (kan'er  1  ten' 
derz),  113 

capital  (kap'i  tal),  27 
caravan  (kar'dvan),  74 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  107 
Central  America,  77,  241 
Central  Plains,  139,  140 
Chicago,  see  river 
Chihuahan,  see  desert 
China,  57,  146 
citrus  fruits  (sit'rds), 
in  Arizona,  207 
in  California,  177 
on  the  Gulf  Coast,  109,  110 
cliffs  (klifz),  88 
Coachella  Valley,  207 
coaches  (koch'ez),  259 
coal, 

in  Allegheny  Mt.,  171 
in  Arctic,  214 
in  Midwest  U.  S.,  142 
in  Rocky  Mt.,  174 
coffee, 

in  Congo,  247 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  240 


colony  (kol'oni),  230 
Colorado,  see  United  States  and 
river 

Colter,  John,  175 
compass,  (kum'pas),  24 
Congo,  228,  246,  see  river 
Connecticut,  see  United  States 
copper, 

in  Arctic,  214 
early  man,  51 
Great  Plains,  144 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  240 
Incas,  68 
in  Michigan,  142 
in  Rocky  Mt.,  174 
costumes  (kostumz'),  169 
crocodiles  (krok'o  dllz),  76 
cruzeiro  (kroo  za'ro),  265 

D 

dairy  (dar'i), 

on  Central  Plains,  140 
on  desert,  74 
in  mountains,  71 
in  Switzerland,  181 
dams, 

Hoover  Dam,  206 
Roosevelt  Dam,  207 
date  palm, 

in  California,  207 
on  deserts,  74,  196 
declaration  (dek'ld  ra  shdn),  275 
Delaware,  see  United  States 
deserts  (dez'ertz),  30 
Chihuahuan,  206 
Great  Basin,  206 
High,  208 
Painted,  208 
Sahara,  210 
Sonoran,  206 

development  (de  vel'ilp  ment), 
164 

diesel  (de'zel),  259 
diner  (din'er),  259 
docks  (dokz),  95 

E 

Elbert,  see  mountains 
Elisabethville,  247 
equal  (e'kwal),  275 
equator,  12,  15,  36 
equipment  (e  kwip'ment),  162 
eroded  (erod'ed), 

in  Appalachian  Mt.,  170 
dams,  199 

mountain  erosion,  159,  160,  161 
on  plains,  130 
Eskimos,  213 
Europe, 

changes,  274 

coastline,  114 

in  Congo,  247 

early  farming,  62 

in  hot,  wet  lands,  230-233 

vikings,  56 

wood  products,  71 


Everglades,  241 
exchange  (ekschanj'),  275 

F 

fall  line,  170 
falls,  175 
farming, 

in  California,  217 
on  Central  Plains,  142 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  239 
in  Western  U.  S.,  173 
faulting,  158 
fishing, 

in  Alaska,  112 
catching  fish,  102,  103 
cod,  114 

early  coastal  people,  57 

Eskimos,  213 

in  Florida,  241 

herring,  114 

in  hot,  wet  lands,  239 

in  New  England,  104,  105 

salmon,  113 

tuna,  111 

whaling,  115 

Florida,  see  United  States 
folding,  159 
food  packaging, 
in  Alaska,  113 
in  Hawaii,  179 

in  Mid-Atlantic  Coastal  Re¬ 
gion,  107 

in  New  England,  105 
on  West  Coast  U.  S.,  112 
Ford,  Henry,  244 
franc  (frangk),  265 
France,  265 
freight  (frat),  259 
fruit  growing, 

in  California,  177 
on  Central  Plains,  140 
in  Congo,  247 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  239 
on  West  Coast  U.  S.,  112 

G 

Ganges,  see  river 
gas,  144,  177 

General  Assembly,  see  United 
Nations 

Georgia,  see  United  States 

Germany,  263 

geysers,  175 

globes,  8-40 

gold, 

in  Andes  Mt.,  69 
in  Arctic,  214 
in  California,  176 
on  Great  Plains,  144 
in  Rocky  Mt.,  174 
Grand  Banks,  Newfoundland,  105 
Grand  Canyon, 176 
graze  (graz),  135 
Great  Basin,  see  desert 
Great  Lakes,  138,  140,  142 


Greenland,  10,  56 
Green,  see  mountains 
Gulf  Coast,  109,  110,  138 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  109 

H 

Hammarskjold,  Dag,  275 
Hampton  Roads,  108 
harpoon  (harpoon'),  57 
Hawaii,  see  United  States 
Henry,  the  Navigator,  59 
High,  see  desert 
hippopotamus  (hip'po  pot'd 
mils),  246 

horizon  (hori'z’n),  55 
Hoover,  see  dams 
hurricanes  (hur'ikanz),  59 

I 

Iceland,  56 

Idaho,  see  United  States 
Illinois,  see  United  States 
Imperial  Valley,  206,  207 
imported  (import'ed),  244 
Inca  (ing'ka),  68 
Indian,  see  ocean 
Indiana,  see  United  States 
International  Red  Cross,  266 
inventions  (in  ven'shilnz),  71 
Iowa,  see  United  States 
irrigate, 

in  California,  207 
on  deserts,  198,  199,  202 
early  man,  75 
Great  Basin,  206 
Incas,  68 

in  Rocky  Mt.,  173 
on  Sahara,  210 
in  Salt-Gila  Valley,  207 
in  Sierra  Nevada  Mt.,  176 
iron, 

early  man,  51 
Mesabi  mines,  142 
in  Mid-Atlantic  Coastal  Re¬ 
gion,  107 

in  Rocky  Mt.,  174 
Ituri  Rain  Forest,  247 

J 

jackals  (jak'olz),  196 
Japan,  10,  57,  58 

K 

Kansas,  see  United  States 
Kentucky,  see  United  States 
Klamath,  see  mountains 

L 

lakes,  175 

Great  Lakes,  138,  140,  142 
Lake  Mead,  199 
ports,  138 

Lassen,  see  mountains 
lava  (la'vd),  159 
Leopoldville,  247 
lighthouse  (lit'hous'),  60 


lithium  (lith'I  ?lm),  208 
lizards  (llz'erdz),  196 
llamas  (la'maz),  68 
Long’s  Peak,  see  mountains 
Louisiana,  see  United  States 
luring  (lur'ing),  103 

M 

machete  (macha'ta),  239 
mahogany  (mdhog'dnl),  227 
Maine,  see  United  States 
manufacturing, 

in  Atlantic  Coast  States,  206, 
107 

on  Central  Plains,  142 
in  India,  147 

in  New  England,  104,  105 
in  Switzerland,  181 
on  West  Coast  U.  S.,  112 
markets  (mar'kets),  142 
Maryland,  see  United  States 
Massachusetts,  see  United  States 
Mayans  (ma'yanz),  77 
Mediterranean  Sea  (med'I  te  ra' 
ne  an),  58 
Mesabi  mines,  142 
Mexico,  172,  206 
Michigan,  see  United  States 
Mid-Atlantic  Coastal  Region, 
107,  108 
mine  (min),  67 
minerals  (min'erdlz), 
on  African  desert,  210 
in  Arctic,  214 

in  Atlantic  Coast  States,  106 
on  deserts,  75,  201,  202 
in  Great  Basin,  208 
on  Great  Plains,  144 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  230 
in  mountains,  162 
on  plains,  126,  131 
in  Rocky  Mt.,  174 
in  soil,  130 

Minnesota,  see  United  States 
Mississippi,  see  United  States 
and  river 

Missouri,  see  United  States  and 
river 

Mojave,  see  desert 
Mongols,  209 

Montana,  see  United  States 
Mount  Elbert,  see  mountains 
Mount  McKinley,  see  mountains 
Mount  Mitchell,  see  mountains 
Mount  Waialeale,  see  mountains 
Mount  Whitney,  see  mountains 
mountains, 

Adirondack,  171 
Allegheny,  171 
Alps,  71,  180 
Andes,  69 

Appalachian,  138,  170-172 
Cascades,  176,  177 
Green,  171 
Klamath,  177 
Lassen  Peak,  176 


Long’s  Peak,  176 
Mount  Elbert,  172 
Mount  McKinley,  178 
Mount  Mitchell,  171 
Mount  Waialeale,  179 
Mount  Whitney,  176 
Ozark,  172 
Pike’s  Peak,  172 
Rocky,  138,  143,  172,  174,  176 
Sierra  Nevada,  176,  177 
Teton,  172 
White,  171 


N 

Nebraska,  see  United  States 
Nevada,  see  United  States 
New  Hampshire,  see  United 
States 

New  Jersey,  see  United  States 
New  Mexico,  see  United  States 
New  York,  see  United  States 
Nile,  see  river 

nomads  (nS'madz),  73,  74,  209 
North  America, 
early  farming,  62 
fishing,  57 
on  the  globe,  10,  13 
hot,  wet  land,  76 
seasons,  16,  17 
vikings,  56 

North  Carolina,  see  United 
States 

North  Dakota,  see  United  States 
North  Pole,  see  United  States 
Norway, 

fishing,  114,  115 
water  power,  164 


O 

oasis,  73,  202,  210,  211 
ocean, 

Antarctic,  9 
Arctic,  9,  14 
Atlantic,  9,  56,  114,  138 
Indian,  9 
Pacific,  9 
oil, 

in  Allegheny  Mt.,  171 
in  California,  177 
in  deserts,  201 
early  communities,  75 
on  Great  Plains,  144 
on  Gulf  Plains,  110 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  240 
in  Rocky  Mt.,  174 
Ohio,  see  United  States  and  riv¬ 
er 

Oklahoma,  see  United  States 
orbit  (or'bit),  16 
ore  (or), 

in  early  mountain  communi¬ 
ties,  67,  68 
on  Great  Plains,  144 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  230 
on  plains,  126,  131 


Oregon,  see  United  States 
Ozark  Plateau,  172 
Ozark,  see  mountain 

P 

Pacific,  see  ocean 
Panama  Canal,  see  canal 
Painted  Desert,  see  desert 
passengers  (pas'en  jerz),  259 
Peace  Corps,  267 
Peary,  Robert  Edwin,  213 
Pennsylvania,  see  United  States 
Peru,  68 

Phoenicians  (fe  nich'dnz),  58 
Pike’s  Peak,  see  mountains 
plow  (plow),  62 
Puget  Sound,  111 
Pygmies,  246 


R 

rapids  (rap'idz),  170 
Red  Cross,  see  International 
refrigerated  (re  frij'er  at'ed),  96 
regions  (re'junz),  93 
research  (re Burch'),  276 
reservoir  (rez'er  vwor),  198 
Rhode  Island,  see  United  States 
rice, 

in  Asia,  239 
on  Gulf  Coast,  109 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  227,  235 
in  India,  146 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (re'6  da  zhdna' 
ro),  92 

Rio  Grande,  see  river 
rivers, 

Amazon,  242-245 
Brahmaputra,  145 
Chicago,  138 
Colorado,  176,  206 
Congo,  246,  247 
Ganges,  145 
Mississippi,  138 
Missouri,  138 
Nile,  72,  73 
Ohio,  138 
Rio  Grande,  143 
Tapajos,  244 

Rocky  Mt.,  see  mountains 
Roosevelt,  see  dams 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  131 
rotation,  130 
rubber, 

in  Congo,  247 

in  hot,  wet  lands,  78,  240 

in  Manaus,  244 

S 

Sahara,  see  desert 

Salt-Gila  Valley,  207 

San  Diego  Bay,  111 

San  Francisco  Bay,  111 

San  Pedro,  111 

satellites  (sat'e  litz),  94 

Secretariat,  see  United  Nations 


Security  Council,  see  United  Na¬ 
tions 

seine  net  (san  net),  113 
set  trap,  113 
Siberia,  212 

Sierra  Nevada,  see  mountains 
silt  (silt),  128 
silver,  144,  174 
ski  lifts  (ske  liftz),  165 
snaring  (snar'ing),  103 
snow  line,  160 
Sonoran,  see  deserts 
South  America, 

Amazon  River,  242 
animals  of  S.  A.,  228 
early  man,  62 
on  the  globe,  10,  13 
hot,  wet  land,  226,  241 
Incas,  68 

South  Carolina,  see  United  States 
South  Dakota,  see  United  States 
South  Pole,  11,  12,  14,  24 
Stanleyville,  247 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  see  canal 
Suez  Canal,  see  canal 
sugar  cane, 
in  Congo,  247 
in  Florida,  241 
in  Hawaii,  179 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  240 
on  Gulf  Coast,  109 
summits  (sum'itz),  171 
Sweden,  164 
Switzerland, 

Alps,  180,  181 
water  power,  164 

T 

Tapajos,  see  river 
Telstar  (tel  star),  95 
Tennessee,  see  United  States 
terracing,  68,  70 
Teton,  see  mountains 
Texas,  see  United  States 
thatched  (thach'ed),  238 
timber  line,  160 
time  zone,  15 
tin, 

in  Arctic,  214 
early  man,  51 
on  Great  Plains,  144 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  240 
tobacco, 

in  Congo,  247 

in  Mid-Atlantic  Coastal  area, 
108 

on  plains,  135 
tourists  (toor'istz), 
in  Alps,  180 
on  the  desert,  208 
in  Everglades,  241 
in  Florida,  108 
in  Hawaii,  111,  179 
in  New  England,  105 
in  Rocky  Mt.,  175 


in  Sierra  Nevada-Cascades, 
176 

tributaries, 

Brahmaputra,  145 
Ohio,  138 
Missouri,  138 
Tapajos,  244 

truck  farming  (truk  farm'ing), 
in  California,  177 
in  hot,  wet  lands,  239 
in  Mid-Atlantic  Coastal  area, 
108 

in  Rocky  Mt.,  173 
tunnel  (tun'el),  162 
turbines  (tur'blnz),  164 

U 

United  Nations,  270,  272,  275 
General  Assembly,  272 
Secretariat,  272 
Security  Council,  272 
United  States, 

Alabama,  34,  109,  110,  170,  171 
Alaska,  34,  112,  113,  172,  176, 
178,  214,  215 

Arizona,  15,  34,  172,  174,  176, 
206-208 

Arkansas,  34,  172 
California,  28,  34,  92,  111,  112, 
176,  177,  206,  207 
Colorado,  15,  34,  140,  143,  172, 

175,  176 

Connecticut,  34,  104,  170 
Delaware,  34,  108,  179 
Florida,  34,  108,  109,  170,  241 
Georgia,  34,  108,  170,  171 
Hawaii,  10,  15,  111,  178,  179, 
189 

Idaho,  34,  172,  174,  176 
Illinois,  27,  34,  138,  142 
Indiana,  34,  142,  247 
Iowa,  34,  139,  140,  142,  263 
Kansas,  34,  139,  140,  142-144 
Kentucky,  34,  170,  171 
Louisiana,  34,  109,  110 
Maine,  34,  104,  170,  178 
Maryland,  34,  108,  170,  171 
Massachusetts,  34,  104,  170 
Michigan,  34,  138,  140,  142 
Minnesota,  34,  138,  140,  142 
Mississippi,  34,  109,  110 
Missouri,  34,  142,  172 
Montana,  34,  172,  174,  175 
Nebraska,  34, 139, 140, 143, 144 
Nevada,  34,  111,  172,  176,  206, 
208 

New  Hampshire,  34,  104,  170, 
171,  178 

New  Jersey,  9,  107,  170 
New  Mexico,  34,  143,  172,  175, 

176,  206 

New  York,  15,  34,  92,  106,  138, 
170,  171 

North  Carolina,  34,  170,  171 


North  Dakota,  34, 139, 143, 144, 
172,  263 

Ohio,  34, 138, 139, 142, 170, 171, 
244,  263 

Oklahoma,  34,  139,  140,  142- 
144,  172 

Oregon,  34,  111,  176,  177,  208 
Pennsylvania,  34,  170,  171 
Rhode  Island,  34,  108 
South  Carolina,  34,  109,  170 
South  Dakota,  34,  139,  143,  172 
Tennessee,  34,  170,  171 
Texas,  34,  109,  110,  140,  143, 
144,  172,  206,  247 
Utah,  34,  172,  174-176,  206 
Vermont,  34,  104,  170,  171,  178 
Virginia,  34,  108,  170 
Washington,  34,  111,  112,  176 
West  Virginia,  34,  170,  171 
Wisconsin,  34,  138,  140,  142 
Wyoming,  34,  143,  172,  175 
uranium  (ura'niMm),  173,  240 
Utah,  see  United  States 

V 

Vermont,  see  United  States 
vikings  (vi'klngz),  56 
Virginia,  see  United  States 
volcanoes, 

active  and  dead,  159 
Aleutian  Islands,  178 
in  Hawaii,  179 
Lassen  Peak,  176 

W 

Waialeale,  see  mountains 
warehouses  (war'hous'ez),  99 
Washington,  see  United  States 
Washington,  D.  C.,  170 
water  power, 

in  Atlantic  Coast  States,  106 
Southwest  U.  S.,  207 
uses,  164 

West  Coast  U.  S.,  112 
West  Virginia,  see  United  States 
White,  see  mountains 
AVhitney,  see  mountains 
Wisconsin,  see  United  States 
witch  doctor  (wlch  dok'ter),  231 
wood, 

on  Coastal  Plains,  71 
forest  conservation,  131 
forest  land,  142,  175,  177,  178, 
243 

lumbering,  174,  239 
mahogany,  227 
mountain  carving,  71 
in  New  England,  105 
in  Switzerland,  181 
on  U.  S.  West  Coast,  112 
worship  (wor'shlp),  54 
Wyoming,  see  United  States 

Y 

Yellowstone,  175 
yurt  (yoort),  209 
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